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THE   MILL  OP  ST.  HEEBOT, 
31  firdon  Stori). 


I 


CHAPTEK    I. 

JEAN    MARIE. 

T  was  a  veiy  stormy  afternoon.  Although 
one  of  the  last  days  of  April,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  equinoctial  gales  were  in  full  fury,  and 
that  if  the  storm  of  careering,  whirling  wind 
lasted  much  longer,  the  tall  curious  old  chim- 
neys of  the  farm-house  of  Braspart  would  be 
carried  either  into  the  wood  below,  or  into 
the  granite-strewn  valley  in  front,  where  they 
would  certainly  dash  themselves  in  pieces  on 
the  round  gi-ey  time-honoured  stones  of  Huel- 
goat. 

A  tall,  broad-shouldered  man  was  making 
his  way  to  the  farm-house  across  the  bit  of 
half- waste,  half  potato-plot  in  front.  Between 
this  and  the  house  itself  was  a  yard  covered 
with    loose    straw,  just  now  blowing  in  all 
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directions,  where  mud  and  long-legged  lean 
white  pigs  did  not  serve  to  keep  it  in  place. 
The  house  was  larger  than  many  Breton 
dwellings,  as  there  was  a  story  above  the 
great  ground-floor  room,  that  served  for 
sleeping,  eating,  and  living  in ;  but,  like  the 
rest  of  Huelgoat,  it  was  built  of  granite,  and 
had  small  and  few  windows,  and  a  thatched 
roof,  grey  with  w^eather  stains.  The  tall  man 
had  to  stoop  to  pass  under  the  arched  door- 
way, and  he  put  his  hand  up  to  keep  his 
broad-leaved,  low-crowned  black  hat  on  his 
head,  as  he  stepped  into  the  passage  which 
divided  the  chief  sitting-room  from  a  smaller 
one  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

**  One  might  as  well  be  at  sea."  He  gave 
a  frank,  hearty  laugh.  "Wake  up  there, 
Jean  Marie.  I  tell  thee  the  old  chimnej^s 
are  shaking  in  the  wind.     Eouse  up,  brother." 

He  walked  noisily  across  the  uneven  clay 
floor,  his  sabots  jarring  against  the  stones  set 
every  here  and  there,  to  a  long  bench  in  front 
of  the  open  fireplace,  and  put  his  hand  on 
Jean  Marie's  shoulder. 

The  man  had  been  sitting  crouched  in  a 
heap  before  the  blazing  logs,  but  he  rose  at 
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his  brother's  touch,   and  smiled  up  at  him. 
**Is  it  thou,  Christophe  ?     I  was  asleep." 

They  would  scarcely  have  been  taken  for 
brothers.  Christophe  was  tall,  and  straight, 
and  stalwart;  but  he  had  a  young  irresolute 
face,  frank  grey  eyes  with  black  lashes,  and 
brown  closely-cut  hair.  Judging  by  his 
smooth  round  cheeks,  one  would  have  guessed 
him  to  be  very  young :  he  was,  however, 
twenty-three — seven  years  younger  than  Jean 
Marie.  Christophe  was  much  handsomer 
than  his  brother,  and  much  healthier  looking. 
Jean  Marie  was  shorter  by  a  head,  and  though 
his  broad  shoulders  and  deep  chest  told  of 
much  strength,  his  dark  yellow  skin  and 
colourless  lips  made  him  look  sickly.  But 
there  was  no  weakness  in  Jean  Marie's  face  : 
he  wore  his  black  hair  so  long  that  it  spread 
over  his  shoulders,  and  hung  down  over  his 
face  ;  and  just  now,  through  this,  his  deep- 
set  black  eyes  seemed  to  glow  with  light 
under  their  shaggy  brows;  his  long  straight 
nose  and  stem  square  jaw  were  full  of  deter- 
mination; and,  as  he  smiled  at  his  brother, 
his  long  gleaming  white  front  teeth  added  to 
the  savage  character  of  his  face.     His  dress 
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was  like  Christophe's — a  long  yellow-brown 
jacket  and  dark  trousers;  but  Christophe  wore 
a  knitted  blue  jersey  in  place  of  a  shirt,  while 
Jean  Marie  had  a  brown  waistcoat,  trimmed 
with  black  velvet  and  decorated  with  two 
closely-set  rows  of  silver  buttons.  Both  of 
them  kept  on  their  immense  black  hats,  and 
both  of  them  wore  rusty-looking  black  gaiters, 
buttoned  with  small  metal  buttons  up  to  the 
knees;  but  Christophe's  gaiters  lool^ed  as  if 
they  were  worn  to  display  a  finely-developed 
calf,  and  Jean  Marie's  seemed  intended  to 
hide  his  thin  legs,  in  size  more  like  those  of 
a  grandfather  than  of  a  man  of  thirty. 

*'Well?"  He  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  Christophe. 

**"Weir' — a  broad,  genial  smile  lightened 
up  Christophe's  pleasant  face — *'I  have  de- 
cided, brother.  I  give  up  the  fishery  for  this 
year  at  least,  and  take  work  with  thee  here." 

Jean  Marie  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
Christophe  clapped  his  broad  palm  into  his 
brother's  smaller  sinewy  grasp  with  a  noise 
that  might  have  been  heard  across  the  pig- 
yard. 

Nothing  more  was  said,  but  Jean  Marie 
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got  up  and  went  to  a  large  oak  table  which 
stood  below  the  window.  From  a  deep 
drawer  in  this  he  took  two  mugs  and  a  tin 
can,  and  filling  the  mugs  with  cider,  he 
nodded  to  Christophe,  and  drank  his  mugful 
off  at  a  draught.  Then  he  went  and  seated 
himself  again  in  front  of  the  fire. 

**  I  wish  I  had  not  such  a  soft  heart, 
Christophe." 

He  spoke  over  his  shoulder,  for  Christophe 
still  stood  at  the  table  staring  through  the 
little  window,  sipping  his  cider  with  seem- 
ingly little  relish.  At  this,  however,  he 
drained  his  mug,  set  it  do^\Ti,  and  placed 
himself  on  the  seat  beside  Jean  Marie. 

**  Is  it  so  ?  "  he  laughed,  *'  to  say  the  truth, 
except  it  be  towards  me,  my  good  friend  " — 
the  young  man's  eyes  looked  as  if  tears  were 
in  them — "  I  should  not  have  suspected  thee 
of  soft-heartedness,  Jean  Marie." 

A  curious  smile,  half  humorous,  half  stem, 
curved  the  elder  brother's  straight,  colourless 
lips. 

*'  Thou  art  ungrateful,  Christophe.  For 
thy  sake  I  am  tempted  to  ask  Widow  Kusquec 
to  seek  another  home;  and  put  thee  in  posses- 
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sion  of  the  mill  of  the  cascades.   I  could  buy 
her  out." 

Christophe  looked  confused — he  hung  his 
head  sheepishly ;  but  Jean  Marie's  gaze  had 
gone  back  to  the  fire,  and  he  seemed  to 
address  his  next  words  to  the  blazing  logs. 

**  So  long  as  Mathurin  works  for  the 
Widow  Kusquec,  things  go  on  pretty  much  as 
usual;  but  not  as  they  would  if  thou  hadst 
the  mill,  Christophe;  and  Mathurin  would 
be  glad  enough  to  take  service  under  thee — 
thou  wert  always  his  favourite." 

**  Poor  old  Mathurin.  I  remember  the  grief 
it  was  to  him  when  I  would  go  to  sea." 

**  If  thou  hadst  stayed  at  home,  my  father 
would  have  taken  back  the  mill  when  Kusquec 
died — he  always  said  he  meant  the  farm  for 
me  and  the  mill  for  thee." 

Christophe  sighed. 

**And  if  he  had  taken  back  the  mill,  he 
would  have  ruined  it  as  he  ruined  the  farm. 
Brother,  thou  must  have  worked  hard  to  give 
the  place  its  old  look  again." 

Jean  Marie  looked  proudly  round  the  great 
room,  full  of  Breton  comforts  ;  over  his  head 
were  open  rafters,  and  depending  from  them 
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a  wooden  platform,  laden  with  skins  of  lard, 
sides  of  bacon,  faggots  of  herbs,  and  in  one 
comer  a  pile  of  tough-looking  crepes.  Facing 
the  windows  stood  two  tall,  dark  car^^ed  oak 
presses,  and  on  each  side  the  fire-place  were 
box-bedsteads  fixed  high  against  the  wall ;  the 
frames  and  doors  richly  carved  and  orna- 
mented ;  beneath  these,  on  each  side,  was  a 
long,  carved  oak  chest;  the  mattresses  on  the 
beds  being  piled  to  a  great  height,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  get  into  them  with- 
out the  help  of  the  chests.  There  were  two 
other  bedsteads  against  the  opposite  wall ;  and 
over  the  fireplace  hung  a  long  double-barrelled 
gun.  A  collector  would  have  gloated  over 
the  calling  on  the  bed-panels  and  on  the 
chests,  and  longed  to  possess  them  ;  but  Jean 
Marie  set  great  store  by  these  family  relics. 
His  father  had  ruined  himself  and  his  land  by 
drinking.  In  his  drunken  fits  he  had  been 
cheated  and  plundered  to  a  large  amount ;  and 
when  he  died  it  was  found  that  the  house  and 
furniture  were  all  he  had  to  leave.  The  land 
had  been  so  neglected  that  it  would  take  some 
years  to  reclaim.  His  widow,  a  second  wife, 
much   younger  than  himself,  demanded  her 
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portion  imperiously.  She  even  proposed  to 
Jean  Marie  to  sell  the  old  furniture  which 
had  been  in  the  Mao  family  for  generations. 
Jean  Marie  had  no  one  to  consult  or  study — 
he  stood  alone  in  the  world.  Christophe  had 
gone  away  to  sea  years  ago,  and  the  young 
farmer,  who,  till  his  father  died,  had  been  kept 
in  entire  subjection,  resolved  to  wipe  off  the 
disgrace  which  his  father  had  brought  on  the 
family.  He  refused  to  sell  so  much  as  a 
chair,  but  he  went  to  see  the  owner  of  the  old 
chateau  near  the  mill,  and  got  him  to  advance 
money  on  the  pieces  of  old  furniture,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  he  had  not  re- 
deemed them  within  five  years,  they  would 
become  the  property  of  the  old  virtuoso,'  who 
burned  to  decorate  his  dilapidated  rooms  with 
such  relics ;  but  before  the  stipulated  time, 
interest  and  principal  had  been  duly  paid. 

When  Jean  Marie  had  paid  off  his  step- 
mother's claims,  he  found  himself  penniless, 
but  he  set  to  work  to  reclaim  the  land  his 
father  had  neglected ;  and  when,  a  few  months 
ago,  Christophe  grew  tired  of  the  hard  life  of 
a  fisherman  on  the  south  coast,  and  came 
home  to  Huelgoat,  he  found  a  great  change 
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for  the  better  in  the  old  place  :  the  crops 
were  larger,  the  land  thoroughly  cultivated, 
and  Jean  Marie  seemingly  far  better  off  than 
ever  their  father  had  been.  Literally,  when 
the  father  died  there  had  been  no  inheritance 
for  the  sons.  If  Jean  Marie  had  not  worked 
early  and  late  for  years,  he  might  have  starved, 
for  he  gave  up  all  the  money  he  could  raise  to 
satisfy  and  silence  his  greedy,  exacting  step- 
mother ;  but  when  he  had  worked  his  way  up 
again,  he  wrote  to  Christophe.  '^  Come  home 
now,  brother,  when  you  please,"  the  letter  said  ; 
**  there  will  always  be  a  home  for  you,  while 
I  live,  in  the  old  farm-house  of  Braspart." 

Jean  Marie  looked  round  him  now,  and  then 
his  eyes  turned  to  his  brother.  ^*  I  am  glad 
thou  hast  settled  to  stay.  It  has  never  been 
the  same  home  since  our  mother  was  taken, 
Christophe  ;  well,  she  was  taken  from  the  evil 
that  was  to  come.  If  she  had  lived,  Mathurin 
would  have  been  here  now,  instead  of  taking 
service  at  the  mill;  she  was  a  peace-maker.'* 
He  stopped  to  light  a  fresh  pipe  with  a  glow- 
ing bit  of  the  logs.  He  sat  silent  for  some 
time.  It  veiy  rarely  happened  that  he  talked 
as  much  as  he  had  talked  this  afternoon.  Jean 
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Marie  seldom  drank  anything  but  milk  or 
water;  his  father's  bad  example,  and  the  stern 
self-denial  his  resolution  had  imposed  on  his 
habits,  had  kept  him  much  more  sober  than 
most  men  of  his  town  and  condition. 

Christophe,  naturally  of  a  gayer  tempera- 
ment, drank  much  more  freely  than  Jean 
Marie  did,  and  despised  the  thin  cider  which 
his  brother  looked  on  as  a  treat,  and  which 
had  given  him  unusual  eloquence  this  after- 
noon. 

**  The  Widow  Eusquec  must  have  had  some 
man  to  help  her,"  Christophe  said,  when  the 
pause  had  lasted  nearly  ten  minutes;  *'  if  my 
father  quarrelled  with  Mathurin,  it  was  better 
that  he  should  go  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  the 
widow  to  be  turned  out  for  me." 

All  at  once  Jean  Marie  smiled  ;  the  smile 
broadened  till  his  white  teeth  gleamed  between 
his  dusky  lips.  **  I  have  it,  Christophe ; 
thou  canst  be  the  miller  if  thou  wilt,  and  that 
without  turning  Widow  Eusquec  adrift.  There 
is  Louise,  her  daughter — dost  thou  remember 
her  ?  I  have  not  seen  her  for  some  time,  but 
she  must  be  a  grown  woman  now.  Well,  what 
dost  thou  say  ?  wilt  thou  marry  her  ?  she  was 
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a  pretty  child.  She  has  not  much  of  a  dowry, 
but  she  has  been  taught  by  a  good  thrifty 
mother." 

He  clapped  Christophe  on  the  back  and 
laughed. 

The  young  man  grew  red,  and  looked  shy 
and  vexed.  **  I  marry  a  wife  ;  no,  I  thank 
thee.     I  like  my  liberty." 

At  this  Jean  Marie  laughed  again.  **  I 
am  but  joking ;  thou  art  too  young,  my  boy, 
to  think  of  marriage.  Women  are  encum- 
brances where  they  are  not  needed,  and  they 
are  not  needed  here  while  we  have  Jeanne — " 

**  Ah,  Jeanne — where  is  she  ?  "  Chris- 
tophe started  up  abruptly.  **  She  promised 
me  some  knit  stockings.     I  must  go  find  her." 

He  went  out  and  looked  into  the  room 
across  the  passage.  Jean  Marie  looked  after 
him,  and  smiled  grimly. 

**  I  have  frightened  the  lad  by  hinting  at 
marriage  ;  no,  we  want  no  wives  here  ;  but 
I  may  as  well  see  Mother  Eusquec,  and  find 
out  what  her  views  are.  It  is  possible  she 
may  be  tired  of  keeping  on  the  mill ; 
Mathurin  grows  old,  and  it  is  a  fearsome, 
lonely  spot  for  two  women  to  live  in." 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

THE    MILL. 

THE  village  of  St.  Herbot  is  about  four 
miles  from  Huelgoat,  but  the  mill  of 
Kusquec  lies  high  above  the  solitary  grey  old 
church,  and  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cascades.  In  summer-time  the  cascades  are 
comparatively  quiet.  One  hears  their  roar 
as  one  mounts  through  the  thick  steep  wood 
which  overhangs  the  road  ;  but  it  is  subdued, 
not  like  the  awful  thunder  that  in  winter  and 
spring-time  seems  to  make  the  old  tree  trunks 
rock,  as  the  torrent,  swelled  by  the  mountain 
floods,  falls  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  and  then 
rushes  violently  along  the  rocky  river-bed  for 
nearly  six  hundred  feet  farther.  Such  rocks 
too  !  huge  boulders  of  granite,  and  yet  mere 
playthings  in  the  hands  of  the  giant  Gueord, 
who  flung  them,  so  tradition  says,  into  the 
river-bed,  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  of  his 
friend,  a  Druid  who  dwelt  on  the  hill  which 
overhangs  the  torrent. 
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The  ground  all  round  the  mill  is  strewn 
with  these  rocky  fragments,  and  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  get  space  for  even  a  cabbage  garden 
— that  necessity  of  a  Breton  household.  The 
cottage  belonging  to  the  mill  is  so  perched 
among  the  rocks,  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  has 
not  been  carried  away  when  the  torrent,  which 
sweeps  so  close  by,  has  been  more  swollen 
than  usual.  The  house  is  a  miniature  of  the 
Braspart  farm-house,  except  that  one  steps  at 
once  into  the  family  room ;  there  is  no  entrance 
passage,  and  the  sweet  breath  of  the  cows 
comes  through  an  arched  opening  on  one  side ; 
cocks  and  hens  come  in  and  out  through  this 
opening,  in  search  of  stray  crumbs,  which 
Louise  or  her  mother  may  have  let  fall  from 
their  supper. 

There  is  no  table  spread  for  this  meal. 
The  old  woman  in  her  black  gown  and  white 
muslin  cap,  the  long  lappets  of  which  are 
pinned  behind  her  head,  sits  on  one  side  of  the 
open  fireplace,  with  a  red  bowl  on  her  knees  ; 
Louise  sits  opposite.  She  is  dressed  like 
her  mother,  except  that  she  wears  greenish 
blue  instead  of  black,  and  that  the  long 
broad-hemmed  ends  of  her  cap  reach  nearly 
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to  her  waist.  She  has  a  keen  appetite,  for 
while  her  mother  plays  with  her  wooden 
spoon,  and  looks  seriously  into  the  fire,  the 
girl  goes  on  swallowing  spoonful  after  spoonful 
of  the  crepe  and  sour  butter-milk  which 
makes  her  supper. 

A  much  larger  red  bowl,  filled  with  the 
same  uninviting  meal,  is  on  the  long  oak 
table  that  stands  across  the  room,  between 
the  front  door  and  the  back  window,  for  the 
only  light  from  the  front  of  the  house  comes 
through  the  open  half  of  the  entrance  door. 

**Mathurin  is  late  for  his  supper;''  the 
girl  looked  at  the  bowl  on  the  table.  **  He 
will  be  hungry,  poor  old  man  !  hast  thou 
anything  in  the  pot,  mother,  to  warm  him 
with,  this  cold  windy  evening  ?  " 

**  Thou  art  a  spendthrift,  Louise.''  Ma- 
dame Kusquec's  heavy  severe  face  did  not 
soften  even  when  she  looked  at  her  pretty 
daughter  ;  **  meat  costs  too  dear  to  eat  every 
day,  and  Mathurin  had  ragout  at  dinner-time." 

'^Well,  mother,  thou  knowest  best,  and 
the  money  is  thine,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
men  need  meat  more  than  we  women  do ; 
they  have  more  need  of  strength." 
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Madame  Rusquec  shook  her  head,  and 
drew  down  her  long  upper  lip. 

**  Thou  hast  yet  to  begin  life,  Louise. 
Mathurin  works  fairly,  but  then  he  is  a  paid 
servant ;  if  Mathurin  were  my  husband  would 
he  take  so  large  a  share  of  labour  ?  No,  no. 
Wait  child,  wait.  I  am  not  vexed  with 
thee " — this  because  she  saw  tears  in  the 
bright  blue  eyes — *^thou  canst  not  have  the 
knowledge  without  the  sorrow,  and  I  would 
keep  thee  from  sorrow  as  long  as  I  can." 

The  pretty  round  childish  face  still  worked 
nervously. 

**  Mother'* — the  girl  sat  thinking  for  some 
minutes  before  she  spoke — ^*  if  husbands 
make  their  wives  work  so  hard,  why  do 
women  marry  ?  " 

Madame  Eusquec  raised  her  head,  which 
had  sunk  on  her  breast,  and  looked  sharply 
at  her  daughter. 

**  Child,  there  are  many  reasons.  They 
marry  to  live  ;  for  though  a  girl  may  have 
a  portion,  there  may  not  be  enough  to  keep 
her  for  life,  and  if  she  is  to  work,  she  may 
as  well  work  for  two  as  for  one  ;  then  they 
marry  for  company,  it  is  dull  to  be  always 
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alone,  and  there  are  the  children  at  home  if 
the  husband  stays  abroad.  Bah!"  she  ended 
impatiently,  '^  a  girl  marries  because  she  is 
asked ;  she  knows  it  is  what  she  is  made 
for,  and  when  God  sends  her  a  husband  she 
takes  him." 

Louise  smiled  as  she  listened — she  said 
to  herself,  *'  Perhaps  all  husbands  are  not 
tyrants ;  if  a  bachelor  sends  to  ask  for  me 
I  will  marry  him  if  he  is  handsome,  and  if 
he  will  take  me  to  all  the  fairs  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Yes — yes;  I  will  marry;"  then 
aloud : 

^*  Mother,  didst  thou  take  the  first  bachelor 
who  asked  for  thee  ?  " 

Madame  Rusquec's  heavy,  straight  eye- 
brows knit  together,  and  her  thick  lips  parted 
and  opened  inquiringly,  showing  her  large  teeth. 

*'  Idle  questions  are  not  good  for  thee  nor 
for  me.  I  took  the  man  I  liked,  and  he  was 
thy  father,  Louise.  No  need  to  trouble  thy 
little  head  by  asking  questions." 

She  got  up  and  drew  a  quaint  old  spin- 
ning wheel  close  to  the  half-open  door,  and 
was  soon  plying  her  distaff  and  filling  the 
cottage  with  the  whirr  of  the  wheel. 
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Louise  "was  not  so  active-minded  as  her 
mother ;  she  washed  up  the  red  bowls  and 
set  them  on  one  of  a  row  of  black  shelves,  and 
the  spoons  in  a  curious  rack  just  below  ;  then 
she  w^ent  and  looked  out  of  the  back  window. 

**  Mother,"  she  called  out  presently,  "  why 
has  not  any  bachelor  asked  for  me  ?  " 

The  whirr  of  the  wheel  suddenly  ceased, 
and  Madame  Eusquec's  thread  snapped. 

**  The  child  is  a  fool,  though  she  is  so 
pretty,"  she  muttered.  "  Thou  ai*t  spoiled, 
Louise,"  she  went  on,  "'and  Mathurin  says  it 
is  my  fault ;  he  says  if  I  gave  thee  more  to 
do  instead  of  doing  all  myself,  thou  wouldst 
have  less  time  for  talking,  thou  wouldst  have 
something  more  useful  to  think  of  than  a 
bachelor." 

Louise  came  across  to  her  mother  and 
looked  doT\Ti  in  her  face,  putting  one  plump 
pink  hand  on  the  old  woman's  shoulder. 

*'  Then  why  dost  thou  spoil  me,  mother?" 

Madame  Eusquec  smiled  through  her 
frowns.  **  Thou  art  set  on  asking  questions, 
child.  Who  can  always  give  reasons  for 
what  they  do  ?  It  may  be  because  I  know 
that  this  is  thy  holiday  time  ;    I  wish  thee 

VOL.  II.  C 
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to  enjoy  it,  and  see,  all  that  thou  thinkest  of 
is  how  to  shorten  it  by  taking  a  husband." 

Louise  kissed  the  brown  puckered  forehead ; 
but  she  pouted,  and  her  fair  face  looked  sad. 
She  was  very  pretty,  like  a  pink  and  white 
sweet-pea  or  a  bunch  of  honeysuckle  newly 
opened  ;  her  fair  hair  scarcely  showed  on  her 
forehead,  but  through  her  clear  muslin  cap  it 
was  easy  to  see  golden  silky  coils  rolled  round 
and  round  her  head,  leaving  the  delicate 
little  ears  visible.  A  deeper  tinge  of  colour 
flamed  up  into  her  cheeks  when  she  spoke 
again. 

**But,  mother,  I  may  be  lucky;  all  men 
are  not  alike — perhaps  my  husband  will  not 
expect  me  to  work  hard." 

*'  There — there,  silly  child,  have  done — go 
and  look  for  Mathurin.  Perhaps  the  stones 
in  the  cascades  will  change  themselves  into 
loaves  of  bread  and  feed  the  beggars  ;  perhaps 
wheat  will  grow  among  boulders — there  is  no 
end  to  perhaps,  Louise,  it  is  the  largest  word 
that  was  ever  spelled  with  seven  letters." 

She  fastened  her  thread  together,  and 
whirr,  whirr,  whirr  went  the  wheel  again. 

Louise  had  gone  back  to  the  window,  but 
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this  time  she  did  not  look  out.  Instead,  she 
gazed  earnestly  at  the  tall,  broad-shouldered 
woman  stooping  over  the  spinning-wheel  as 
the  thread  slipped  a  little. 

*'  It  is  all  very  well,"  she  thought — a  bright 
saucy  look  came  on  her  face — '*  mother  was  a 
fine  woman,  no  doubt,  but  she  never  could 
have  been  so  pretty  as  I  am.  I  get  my  looks 
from  father.  Mother  has  fine  dark  eyes  still, 
but  they  are  so  sunk  in  her  head,  and  she 
must  always  have  had  a  sallow  skin.  Ah,  I 
shall  have  more  chances  than  she  had,  I  know, 
I  know.     It  must  be  so  sad  not  to  be  pretty." 

She  shook  her  head  and  gave  her  mother  a 
compassionate  glance,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  again. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  seen  beyond  the 
early  green  of  the  trees,  for  the  woods  began 
here  and  stretched  downwards  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  lofty  hill,  until  it  ended  in  the 
valley  of  St.  Herbot.  The  trees  wore  the 
exquisite  clothing  which  no  autumn  tints  can 
rival  in  tenderness  of  colour,  though  they  may 
surpass  them  in  richness ;  and  among  the 
lovely  green,  and  grey,  and  yellow  of  beech, 
and  ash,  and  sycamore,  the   oak  showed  as 
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yet  only  a  russet  bronze,  which  looked  gilded 
in  the  strange,  weird  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

'*  Here  he  is — here  is  Mathurin." 

Louise  clapped  her  hands,  and  went  out  to 
meet  the  old  servant. 

He  moved  with  long  strides  through  the 
trees — bent  with  age  as  well  as  with  the 
weight  of  the  package  strapped  on  his  back. 
His  long  white  hair  streamed  from  under  his 
broad-brimmed  hat,  one  lock  fell  over  his 
wrinkled  face,  and  he  pushed  it  aside  as  he  saw 
Louise  springing  over  the  stones  to  meet  him. 

'^  Give  me  your  cudgel,  old  man,"  she  said, 
gaily,  ''  and  tell  me  some  news.  Ah  !  I  wish  I 
were  you,  Mathurin,  then  I  would  find  a  reason 
for  going  to  Huelgoat  twice  a  week  at  least." 

Mathurin  smiled  grimly.  He  stopped  and 
drew  a  long  breath  as  the  girl  pulled  his 
heavy  cudgel  out  of  his  hand. 

''  If  I  had  your  young  legs  I  might  like  it 
also  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  you  climb  the 
wood  with  this  burden  on  your  back,  maiden." 

**  Tell  me  some  news,  quick — quick,"  she 
looked  towards  the  cottage,  as  if  to  signify  that 
she  wished  to  hear  the  news  out  of  her  mother's 
presence. 
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**  News — well,  the  Widow  Coatfrec  has  lost 
a  cow,  and  she  is  angry  ;  she  says  she  laid  a 
whole  tuft  of  the  cow's  tail .  on  the  saint's 
tomh,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  spared  her. 
It  seems  as  if  St.  Herbot  had  been  asleep 
lately,  for  Pierre  Kerest's  pigs  are  dying  of 
measles,  and  everyone  knows  how  pious  a 
man  is  Pierre  Kerest." 

Louise  looked  quite  unmoved  ;  there  was 
not  even  a  smile  on  her  lips  as  she  walked 
beside  Mathurin. 

''  Yes — yes,  but  is  there  no  news  about 
people,  as  well  as  about  cows  and  pigs  ?  " 

A  cynical  smile  came  on  Mathurin's  thin  lips. 

*'  Cows  and  pigs  are  of  more  worth  than 
some  people ;  but,  in  truth,  there  is  no  news. 
*'  Stay — "  he  had  paused  for  a  moment  to 
think — '*  Christophe  Mao,  the  young  brother 
of  the  farmer  of  Braspart — dost  thou  remem- 
ber him  ?  " 

**  No  " — Louise's  eyes  sparkled  at  this 
mention  of  a  new  bachelor — ''  I  have  seen 
Jean  Marie  Mao,  but  it  is  years  ago,  he  must 
be  ever  so  old  now  ;  but  you  say  this  brother 
is  younger." 

Mathurin  frowned. 
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'^  Jean  Marie  Mao  is  not  old,  and  Chris- 
tophe  is  but  a  full-grown  boy — I  ought  to 
know,  for  I  was  at  his  birth.  He  has  come 
home  from  the  sea-fishing  but  lately,  and  the 
news  is  that  he  tells  me  he  is  not  going  back, 
he  is  going  to  stay  on  at  Huelgoat,  and  to 
work  for  Jean  Marie/' 

Louise  felt  full  of  sudden  delight.  She 
rarely  went  to  Huelgoat,  but  she  knew  the 
names  of  its  inhabitants,  and  since  she  was  a 
child,  although  children  were  born  and  people 
died,  maiTiages  had  been  rare  at  Huelgoat, 
and  no  new  inhabitants  had  come  into  its 
secluded  monotonous  life. 

They  were  close  to  the  cottage,  and  there 
was  a  glow  of  excitement  in  the  girl's  eyes 
as  she  put  her  hand  on  Mathurin's  arm. 

**  Stop  a  minute,  till  you  have  told  me 
what  Christ ophe  Mao  is  like." 

But  Mathurin  was  tired  out. 

**  Like — why  like  a  man,  to  be  sure." 

He  pushed  past  her  without  the  slightest 
deference,  and  went  into  the  cottage. 

*^  Like  a  man,"  thought  Louise  ;  **  foolish 
old  creature,  just  now  he  said  he  was  a  full- 
grown  boy." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    STEPPING-STONES. 

'THE  wind  was  lulled,  a  sparkling  shower 
fell,  struggling  with  the  sunshine  which 
painted  exquisite  colour  on  its  glittering  drops, 
and  then  the  clear,  joyous  morning  sun  shone 
over  the  cascades,  and  the  wood,  and  the 
mill,  brightening  the  lovely  landscape  fresh 
with  the  youth  of  Spring. 

One  could  not  see  the  cascades  from  the 
mill,  but  a  little  way  through  the  wood  there 
was  a  grand  view  of  the  leaping  water,  and 
of  its  onward  course  through  the  stony  valley. 
Louise  was  too  well  accustomed  to  the  sight 
to  care  to  gaze  at  it. 

This  morning  she  had,  in  a  singular  fit  of 
industry,  offered  to  drive  the  cow  to  the 
valley  across  the  mass  of  rocks  that  cumbered 
the  river-bed  beside  the  mill.  The  docile 
little  black  and  white  beast  went  carefully 
over  the  slippery  stepping-stones,  and  finally 
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landed  safely;  but  Louise  caught  her  long 
cap -lappets  in  a  branch  of  one  of  the  bushes 
that  jut  up  here  and  there  among  the  stones, 
and  in  seeking  to  release  the  cap  she  en- 
tangled her  hair  and  could  not  free  herself. 
The  only  plan  was  to  take  off  the  cap  and 
unpin  the  golden  coils,  so  as  not  to  wrench 
off  the  straying  hair  fastened  to  the  branch. 

**Ah,  how  unlucky  I  am !  I  must  roll 
my  hair  up  again — ah  ! " 

The  fair  hair  spread  over  her  shoulders, 
waving  in  golden  masses  in  the  sunlight. 
She  could  not  roll  it  up  with  one  hand. 
She  could  not  lay  her  fresh  white  cap  on  the 
wet  grass.  She  looked  round  her  impa- 
tiently. 

''  I  will  call  Barba."  She  whistled,  and 
then  called  loudly,  '^Barba,  Barba,"  while 
she  put  the  pins  from  her  cap  in  her  apron- 
pocket. 

Out  of  sight,  but  for  the  smoke  that  curled 
up  in  a  slender  blue  line  from  its  chimney, 
was  the  cottage  of  a  sabotier.  It  was  half 
in  the  wood,  half  out  of  it,  and  from  it  now 
came  a  small  squat  figure  that  might  have 
stepped  out  of  a  picture  by  Velasquez.     It 
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wore  a  stiff  woollen  skiii,  a  large  white  collar, 
and  a  white  linen  skull-cap  tied  under  its 
pretty  round  face.  Barba's  great  dark  eyes 
roved  about  in  childish  wonder,  and  then,  as 
Louise  repeated  her  whistle,  she  took  her 
way  gravely  and  steadily,  without  any  childish 
impetuosity,  to  where  the  stones  were  lower 
and  easier  to  cross. 

'*  Make  haste,  little  lazy  one  ;  see,  my  hair 
is  unfastened ;  canst  thou  roll  it  up  ?" 

*'I  can  plait  it."  The  little  maid  looked 
triumphant.  ^^  Have  I  not  plaited  a  mat  of 
rushes  for  mother,  and  rushes  are  stiffer  than 
hair  is,  Louise." 

She  spread  out  her  square  hand  with  its 
little  fat  fingers.     Louise  laughed. 

'^  Well,  if  I  let  thee  try,  thou  must  pro- 
mise not  to  pull  my  head  off;  thou  must  not 
pull  as  Mathurin  pulled  our  horse's  tail  when 
he  plaited  it  ready  for  the  fair.     How  shall 


we  manage  ? 


She  went  on  till  she  found  a  rock  even 
enough  at  top  for  the  child  to  stand  steadily, 
and  then  she  lifted  Barba  up,  and  placed  her- 
self in  front  of  her,  holding  her  cap  by  its 
long  lappets  between  her  fingers. 
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Barba  fumbled  and  pulled,  and  Louise 
gave  little  outcries  of  pain,  but  at  last  the 
short,  fat  fingers  grew  more  deft,  and  when 
Louise  had  parcelled  out  her  masses  of  soft 
hair  into  three  long  yellow  tresses,  the  plait- 
ing went  on  merrily. 

*'  Thou  must  go  farther  away  *' — Barba 
pursed  up  her  little  mouth  importantly — **the 
plait  is  so — so  long,  and  the  hair  must  be 
tighter  for  me." 

Louise  moved,  and  in  moving  she  looked 
across  the  river-bed. 

A  man  was  standing  in  front  of  her  mother's 
house,  gazing  so  earnestly,  so  steadfastly,  that 
the  girl  blushed,  and  her  eyes  dropped  in 
sudden  confusion.  She  felt  ashamed  to  be 
caught  thus  by  a  stranger,  and  yet  she  dared 
not  move  abruptly,  for  little  Barba  might 
easily  fall  from  the  slippery  rock. 

**Make  haste,  make  haste,  then,  Barba,"  she 
said  fretfully  ;  **  wilt  thou  never  have  done  ?  " 

•'It  is  done  now,"  the  little  maid  said  in 
her  stolid  calm  way ;  **  but  I  cannot  fasten 
it  up,  Louise,  I  do  not  know  the  way  ;  let  it 
hang  down,  it  will  not  come  unplaited,  and 
put  thy  cap  on  thy  head." 
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**  Little  fool !  "  Louise  muttered  as  she 
grew  rosy  with  vexation ;  *'  to  think  that  I 
should  be  in  such  a  plight,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  farmer  of  Braspart." 

It  was  Jean  Marie  who  stood  gazing  across 
the  stony  bed  of  the  river. 

The  wind  of  last  night  had  swept  over 
Huelgoat  with  violence  enough  to  threaten 
the  roofs  of  the  quaint  old  granite  houses,  and 
had  rattled  the  branches  of  the  trees  as  if  it 
meant  to  send  the  young  green  leaves  to  join 
the  catkins  and  sheaths  that  strewed  the  paths 
through  the  wood. 

Jean  Marie  lay  awake  listening  to  the 
snoring  of  old  Jeanne,  who  slept  in  a  box 
bedstead  at  the  farther  side  of  the  room, 
and  of  the  wind  in  the  wide  chimney.  He 
was  thinking  of  the  Widow  Kusquec  and  her 
mill. 

**It  is  possible,"  he  said  at  last,  **  that 
now  Mathurin  has  got  so  old,  the  woman 
may  be  glad  to  give  up ;  Mathurin  will 
never  tell  me  so,  he  knows  he  will  not  get  so 
good  a  place  at  his  age.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
do  the  business  always  with  him  ;  if  I  did  not 
dislike  having  anything  to  do  with  women,  I 
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would  go  up  to  the  mill  and  talk  to  Widow 
Kusquec.'* 

After  breakfast  Christophe  formally  asked 
his  brother  to  set  him  his  day's  work. 

"  Thou  canst  clear  the  waste  field  in  the 
valley,  but  thou  wilt  find  it  tough  work, 
brother,"  said  Jean  Marie. 

He  stood  and  watched  Christophe  walk 
away  with  long  but  leisurely  strides ;  he 
shook  his  head,  but  he  did  not  smile. 

"  It  can  never  go  on,"  he  said  ;  '^  I  am  a 
surly  master,  and  Christophe  is  not  a  hard 
worker ;  we  shall  keep  better  friends  apart. 
K  he  were  at  the  mill  he  could  manage  as  he 
chose,  and  I  would  give  it  up  to  him  as  soon 
as  he  had  repaid  me  the  money  I  spent  this 
winter  on  the  new  wheel.  I  have  not  seen 
the  wheel  since  it  has  been  fitted.  Yes,  I 
will  go  and  see  the  Widow  Kusquec,"  he  said 
with  a  sudden  change  of  thought. 

He  took  his  cudgel  from  the  corner  where  it 
always  stood,  and  set  off  at  once  for  St.  Herbot. 

It  was  so  long  since  he  had  visited  the  old 
mill,  that  the  wild  beauty  of  the  scene,  drinking 
in  the  sunshine  and  bathed  in  the  freshness 
of  the  recent  shower,  did  not  fail  to  touch  him. 
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Arrived  at  the  mill,  instead  of  entering  the 
cottage,  he  stood  looking  about  him. 

Soon  he  saw  the  lovely  picture  opposite. 
Jean  Marife  had  always  shrank  from  all  women 
except  his  mother,  and  at  first  he  gazed  with 
a  sort  of  adverse  wonder  at  the  fair  creature 
standing  there  in  such  unconscious  grace, 
holding  the  white  muslin  cap  daintily  between 
her  fingers  ;  but  as  he  gazed  he  found  it  more 
impossible  to  withdraw  his  eyes  from  Louise. 
Suddenly  she  turned  her  head,  and  he  saw 
the  soft  pink  on  her  cheeks  deepen  into  rosy 
red,  till  even  the  delicate  little  ear,  which  he 
had  been  looking  at,  as  at  some  marvellous 
fairy  production,  grew  almost  crimson  against 
the  rope  of  yellow  hair  which  brushed  it,  as 
the  girl  turned  her  head  to  speak  to  Barba. 

Then  he  too  flushed,  ashamed  at  having 
troubled  this  sweet  unconscious  picture,  and 
forcing  his  eyes  away,  became  conscious  that 
the  force  needed  gave  him  pain,  and  that  a 
sudden  fierce  hunger  had  kindled  within  him 
to  feast  on  that  sight  again. 

But  while  he  stood  possessed  and  troubled, 
Louise  had  turned  to  Barba. 

*'  Here,  child,  hold  the  cap   one   instant," 
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and  the  golden  braid  was  rolled  round  her 
head,  the  pins  stuck  deftly  into  it,  and  the 
cap  placed  on  the  top  of  all. 

**  Jump  down,  Barba." 

"Thou  hast  neither  kissed  northanked  me," 
said  stolid  Barba ;  and  she  looked  aggrieved. 

Louise  kissed  the  child's  forehead. 

*'  Eun  home — or,  stay,  I  will  help  thee  over 
the  stones." 

The  sight  of  Jean  Marie  had  brought  back 
to  the  girl's  mind  Mathurin's  news  about 
Christophe  Mao.  She  did  not  feel  shy  of 
Jean  Marie  now  that  she  had  her  cap  on, 
indeed  she  was  eager  to  make  friends  with 
him  for  the  sake  of  Christophe,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Mathurin,  was  so  good  and  handsome. 
After  supper  she  had  found  the  old  man  ready 
to  answer  questions  about  his  favourite. 

**  This  one  is  old  enough  to  be  my  father," 
she  thought,  as  she  helped  Barba  across  a 
difficult  part  of  the  river-bed.  "  I  wonder  if 
Christophe  is  really  young,  or  does  Mathurin 
call  any  man  young  who  is  not  so  old  as 
himself." 

Jean  Marie  had  felt  that  she  would  come 
towards  him,  and  now  when  he  saw  her  on 
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the  slippery  rock  with  the  child,  he  moved 
towards  her  to  help  her.  But  it  was  only  a 
momentary  impulse,  and  he  stood  still  ashamed 
of  his  own  emotion. 

Barba  ran  home  as  soon  as  she  found  her- 
self on  safe  ground,  and  left  Louise  standing 
alone  before  the  farmer. 

He  had  never  felt  so  tongue-tied  and  dis- 
concerted, but  his  eyes  fastened  greedily  on 
her  face,  and  he  was  surprised  at  the 
transformation ;  the  lovely  glowing  nymph 
among  the  rocks  had  changed  into  a  demure, 
Puritan-looking  lass — his  enchantment  was 
broken,  and  his  courage  came  back. 

**  You  are  the  daughter  of  Widow  Eusquec," 
he  said  so  very  seriously  that  Louise  felt 
mischievous  at  once. 

**  I  am  Louise  Eusquec,  at  your  service. 
Monsieur  Mao ;  will  you  come  and  see  my 
mother  ?  " 

She  threw  up  her  blue  eyes  with  provoking 
sweetness.  Jean  Marie  felt  a  strange  thrill 
pass  through  his  frame ;  he  who  so  disliked 
and  despised  women  that  he  shrank  from  any 
dealings  with  them — he,  the  staid  Jean  Marie 
Mao,  longed  to  take  the  pretty  smiling  girl  in 
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his  arms,  and  kiss  those  ripe  cherry-tinted  lips 
that  seemed  to  mock  his  longing. 

Louise  walked  on  to  the  cottage,  and  he 
followed.  She  looked  over  her  shoulder ; 
that  last  dumb  gaze  had  been  eloquent. 
Living  in  such  complete  isolation,  with  only 
old  Mathurin  and  the  crippled  sabotier  to  see 
her  on  working  days,  the  admiration  in  the 
eyes  of  this  stern-looking  well-to-do  farmer 
was  pleasant  to  Louise. 

*'  Is  your  mother  within  ?  "  said  the  farmer, 
not  knowing  what  else  to  say. 

'''  Mother,  mother !  here  is  Monsieur  Mao; 
he  has  come  to  visit  thee." 

The  "Widow  Kusquec  had  heard  a  strange 
voice  through  the  half-opened  door,  and  she 
had  come  forward  from  her  cookery,  for  it  was 
too  early  in  the  day  for  spinning.  Her  tall 
figure  filled  up  the  arched  opening. 

'*  You  are  welcome.  Monsieur  Mao,  but 
you  are  a  stranger  at  the  Cascades  ;  enter  and 
rest  yourself.     You  will  drink  some  cider." 

She  pointed  to  the  bench  beside  the  fire, 
and  took  a  gaily-flowered  mug  from  one  of 
the  black  shelves. 

**No,  no,  I  thank  you,  Madame  Kusquec." 
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Jean  Marie  bent  his  liead  stiffly  in  return  for 
her  greeting,  but  he  did  not  seat  himself. 
''I  thank  you,  Madame  Eusquec,  but  I  drink 
only  water  at  this  time  of  day." 

Madame  Eusquec  was  behindhand  with  her 
rent.  Had  the  farmer,  whose  severe  notions 
of  justice  were  so  established  in  Huelgoat, 
come  to  rebuke  her  ?  She  waited  for  his  next 
words  with  some  anxiety. 

*'  Is  the  new  wheel  satisfactory  ?  " — Jean 
Marie  had  been  asking  himself  what  he  had 
come  to  say  ;  he  must  find  a  new  reason  for 
his  visit.  Certainly  he  was  not  going  to  turn 
Louise  out  of  her  home ;  the  wheel  was  a 
lucky  thought. 

"We  find  it  very  serviceable,"  she  said  ; 
**it  raises  twice  as  much  water  as  the  old  one." 

'*  Yes,  yes,  without  doubt,"  he  said,  wish- 
ing that  the  girl  who  stood  listening  would 
join  in  the  talk. 

'*  I  will  go  and  look  at  it,"  he  went  on. 
*'  Your  daughter  shall  show  it  to  me,  Madame 
Eusquec." 

Louise  smiled,  and  moved  to  the  door. 
Jean  Marie's  "  shall"  did  not  anger  her  ;  she 
held  the  Breton   creed   that   man  is  born  to 
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command,  and  woman  to  obey.  She  only  saw 
that  Monsieur  Mao  admired  her  very  much, 
and  she  thought  that,  at  the  coming  festival 
of  St.  Herbot,  he  would  be  sure  to  speak  to 
her,  and  show  her  to  his  brother  Christophe. 
Her  love  of  admiration,  till  now  latent,  simply 
because  it  had  lacked  nourishment,  Jean 
Marie's  ardent  glances  had  set  growing  like 
Jack's  bean-stalk,  and  Mathurin's  news  con- 
nected itself  in  a  strange,  persistent  way  with 
the  newly- awakened  feeling.  Perhaps  the 
first  strong,  resolute  wish  Louise  had  felt  was 
this  craving  to  see  Christophe  Mao. 

''  Yes,  Louise  can  show  it."  Widow 
Kusquec  watched  him  out  of  the  cottage. 
*'What  a  strange,  stern  man,"  she  thought, 
'^  and  yet  he  is  a  man  to  trust  and  respect. 
Ah,  if  Louise  could  be  in  the  keeping  of  such 
a  man,  she  would  be  safe.  Holy  Virgin, 
what  am  I  saying  ?  If  a  husband  is  good 
for  the  child,  he  will  be  sent  to  her.  I  have 
only  to  trust." 

''You  are  fond  of  the  cascades?"  Jean 
Marie  said,  as  he  followed  Louise  round  to 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  where  the  stones 
had  been  cleared  so  as  to  make  room  for  the 
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mill-pool,  the  water  from  which  was  rushing 
so  impetuously  over  the  dyke  of  rock  that 
spanned  it,  that  it  was  difficult  to  hear  words 
through  the  roar  of  this  small  fall,  added  to 
the  thunder  of  the  cascades  below. 

'^  Yes,  monsieur,  I  like  them  ;  it  would  be 
very  dull  here  if  there  were  no  cascades.  The 
cascades  and  the  Pardon — does  Monsieur  like 
the  Pardon  also  ?  " 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  with  sweet 
persuasion  ;  it  had  just  occurred  to  her 
that  this  serious,  sober  man,  who  would  not 
drink  cider  in  the  morning,  might  shrink 
from  such  a  gaiety  as  a  fete.  Her  look  again 
fascinated  Jean  Marie. 

''Yes,  I  always  go  to  it,'"  he  smiled,  and 
Louise  w^as  surprised  at  the  lustrous  glow  in 
his  deep-set  dark  eyes,  ''but  till  this  year  I 
have  found  little  pleasure  in  the  fete.  Now  " 
— he  gave  her  an  expressive  glance — "  I  shall 
look  forward  to  it  as  a  great  happiness.'"' 

"  Mother  " — Louise  came  in  alone  a  few 
minutes  later — "  the  farmer  has  gone  home  ; 
he  is  very  kind,  and,  mother,  I  don't  know 
why  he  came  unless  it  was  to  see  me." 
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*^  Louise  " — her  mother  shook  her  head,  and 
pressed  her  lips  reprovingly — ^*  he  came  to  see 
the  wheeL" 

Louise  laughed  merrily.  *'  Did  he  ?  I 
showed  it  to  him,  but  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  my  face  ;  and,  mother,  he  is  not  so  serious 
as  he  looks,  and,  and— I  think  he  is  rather 
handsome.  Mother,  may  I  go  to  Huelgoat, 
and  ask  Coeffic  to  come  and  sew  my  new 
bodice  for  the  Pardon.  He  will  be  too  busy 
later  on." 

Madame  Eusquec  demurred ;  the  sudden 
proposal  was  contrary  to  her  principles ;  she 
liked  all  to  be  done  deliberately  and  in 
order.  However,  if  she  delayed,  Coeffic,  as 
the  girl  suggested,  would  probably  get  some 
other  work  to  do  for  the  fete. 

*'  Yes,   thou    canst    go,"    she    said,  ''  but 
come  back  quickly." 
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CHAPTEE  lY. 

LE     MENAGE    DE    LA    YIERGE.. 

*'  A  ND  I  tell  thee,  Christophe,  that  thou  and 
the  master  will  keep  friends  longest 
apart.  Jean  Marie  is  good,  but  he  is  a  hard 
master ;  he  works  so  much  harder  than  others 
do,  that  he  is  never  content  with  those  who 
serve  him.  Now,  my  son,  what  more  can  I 
say  ?  Thou  hast  asked  me,  and  I  say  work 
apai-t." 

The  old  woman  who  spoke  was  small  and 
bent ;  she  had  a  dark  wrinkled  face — small 
featured  for  a  Breton  face,  and  dark,  loving 
blue  eyes.  She  was  Jeanne,  the  only  remain- 
ing Imk  of  the  old  household  of  Braspart,  and 
she  loved  Christophe  Mao  with  the  doating 
affection  of  an  old  nurse  for  her  youngest 
charge.  She  was  a  gentle,  quiet  old  woman, 
much- enduring,  and  seldom  moved  into  so 
long  a  speech ;  but  she  understood  Jean  Marie 
as  well  as  she  loved  Christophe,  and  when 
the  younger  man  told  her  he  was  fixed  for  life 
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at  Huelgoat,  she  forced  herself  to  utter  this 
warning. 

Jean  Marie  would  have  been  troubled  by 
her  words,  and  also  by  so  unusual  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  his  quiet,  docile  housekeeper ;  for 
to  him,  though  Jeanne  was  a  woman  who  lived 
only  for  the  comfort  of  others,  yet  she  was 
to  be  respected  for  her  utter  self-abnegation. 

*' Jeanne  is  no  fool,"  he  sometimes  said  to 
himself,   '  *  and  yet  she  never  thinks  herself 


wise." 


But  Christophe  had  been  petted  by  women 
all  his  life,  and  to  him  Jeanne  was  no  wiser 
than  the  rest ;  she  was  his  old  nurse,  and 
sure  to  be  blind  in  matters  relating  to  him. 

*^  Thou  art  croaking  " — he  spoke  gaily  ; 
*^  to  hear  thee  one  would  think  Jean  Marie 
was  like  one  of  the  West  India  planters  the 
sailors  of  Le  Croisic  talk  about,  and  that  I 
should  be  lashed  to  death.  Besides,  Jean- 
nette,  I  believe  I  am  to  have  the  mill  of 
Rusquec." 

A  look  of  in-credulous  wonder  lightened  in 
the  old  woman's  eyes  ;  but  she  did  not  volun- 
teer an  opinion. 

''  There  are  tenants  there  for  the  present," 
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was  all  she  said,  and  then  she  mounted 
one  of  the  oak  benches,  lifted  down  a  skin  of 
lard,  took  a  spoonful  from  it,  and  replaced  it. 
Then  she  lifted  the  lid  from  the  soup -pot,  in 
which  herbs  and  vegetables  had  long  been 
simmering,  as  it  hung  on  the  great  iron 
chimney-hook,  and  stirred  the  grease  well 
into  the  boiling  liquid. 

**  The  master  is  late,"  she  said,  still  bend- 
ing over  the  blaziag  logs. 

''  Yes  ;  and  I  am  hungry.  Give  me  my 
dinner,  Jeanne,  as  soon  as  it  is  ready." 

A  yellow  dog  that  had  been  lying  asleep 
jumped  up  and  ran  out  with  a  whine  of 
welcome. 

''  There  he  is,"  said  Christophe.  ''  Well  ?" 
he  turned  inquiringly  as  the  farmer  came  in. 

Jean  Marie  took  no  notice ;  he  seemed 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts.  He  seated 
himself  beside  the  bare,  rough  table,  waiting  for 
his  dinner.  There  was  abundance  of  home- 
spun table-linen  in  the  armoires  both  up- 
stairs and  down,  but  it  was  only  used  on 
high  festivals. 

Christophe  went  up  and  touched  him  on 
tlie    shoulder.      *'Well,  brother,  how    about 
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the  mill  ?      Is  it  settled  ?     When  am  I  to 
take  possession  ?*' 

Jean  Marie  turned  slowly  and  looked  in 
Christophe's  face,  to  gather  in  the  meaning 
of  his  words.  Th^  remembrance  of  their 
talk  yesterday  had  been  so  overshadowed  by 
the  impression  Louise  had  made  on  him,  that 
it  cost  him  some  effort  to  understand  his  bro- 
ther's meaning.  The  point  at  which  memory 
was  most  distinct  was  his  own  proposal  that 
Christophe  should  possess  the  mill  through 
Louise.  A  flush  spread  over  his  swarthy 
skin,  and  his  eyes  grew  darker  with  anger. 

*'  The  mill  is  not  for  thee,"  he  said, 
roughly;  ''it  is  in  good  hands;  thou  art 
not  wanted  there." 

Christophe  stood  with  open  mouth,  sur- 
prised at  this  outburst ;  but  Jeanne  did  not 
give  him  the  chance  of  answering. 

'*  Pardon  !  "  She  pushed  by  him  wdth  a  red 
porringer  full  of  steaming  soup,  and  set  it 
down  before  Jean  Marie,  and  then  took  a 
long,  dark-looking  loaf  from  a  basket,  and 
placed  it  on  the  table.  As  she  handed 
another  bowl  of  soup  to  Christophe,  she  said, 
*'  Eat,  my  boy  ;  for  thou  art  hungry." 
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The  peaceful  look  in  her  eyes  quieted 
Christ  ophe. 

*'  Jean  Marie  is  cross  because  he  wants 
his  dinner,"  he  thought;  *' I  shall  let  him 
come  round  by  himself." 

So  the  young  man  swallowed  his  meal 
hastily  and  in  silence,  and  went  out.  He 
had  done  a  good  morning's  work — why  should 
he  not  take  a  little  rest  ?  Constant  work  was 
bad.  Jean  Marie  had  made  himself  at  thirty 
a  middle-aged  man ;  he  had  worked  too 
hard.. 

A  little  way  beyond  the  farmhouse  the 
ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  high  road 
goes  down  in  a  sudden  precipitous  descent  to 
the  valley  of  rocks  which  is  so  special  a 
feature  of  Huelgoat ;  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
scend into  it  from  this  side ;  the  orthodox 
way  to  it  lies  at  the  end  of  the  village, 
past  the  old  water-mill,  and  across  a  bit  of 
rock-strewn  waste  land,  gay  just  now 
with  a  golden  wealth  of  furze  and  broom 
blossoms. 

But  Christophe  was  an  expert  climber. 
He  slid  down  the  craggy  basin  between 
huge  masses  of  grey  rock  twenty  or  thirty 
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feet  high;  and  arrived  half-way  down  the 
hollow  he  niched  himself  comfortably  between 
two  rocks,  on  a  heap  of  brown  heather,  and 
lit  his  pipe.  All  about  lay  the  gigantic 
rounded  blocks  of  granite.  Above  him  was  a 
little  brown  speck — a  lark  circling  higher  and 
higher  to  the  blue  sky. 

''  This  is  pleasanter  than  fishing,"  thought 
Christophe.  He  lay  listening  to  the  lark, 
and  watching  the  thin  wreaths  of  tobacco 
smoke  disperse  as  they  tried  to  mount.  All 
at  once,  another  sound  mingled  with  the 
lark's  song;  but  it  did  not  at  first  arouse 
him.  In  his  state  of  easy  enjoyment  the 
plaintive  notes,  sung  in  a  clear  treble,  came  as 
a  pleasant  contrast  to  his  own  happy  feelings. 
He  was  too  lazy  to  think  of  the  cause,  only  he 
listened  with  more  and  more  awakened  sense 
as  the  sound  resolved  itself  into  a  village  song 
he  was  used  to  sing  himself. 

Then  he  raised  himself  on  one  arm  and 
listened  intently.  The  voice  was  young  as 
well  as  sweet.  Christophe  looked  about,  but 
he  could  only  see  grey  boulders  and  masses 
of  granite.  He  got  on  his  feet  and  looked 
down  into  the  valley. 
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On  the  other  side,  approaching  the  bottom 
of  the  rocky  dell  from  the  furzy  waste  above, 
was  the  figure  of  a  young  girl.  As  Chris- 
tophe  rose  up  she  saw  him,  and  her  song 
ceased.  They  were  some  distance  apart,  but 
they  were  struck  with  each  other's  appear- 
ance. Louise  said  to  herself,  *'  This  is 
Christophe  Mao;"  but  the  young  man  only 
wondered  who  the  pretty  creature  could  be, 
and  from  whence  she  came, 

"  Doubtless  I  have  not  seen  all  the  girls 
of  Huelgoat ;  there  was  not  a  woman  on  all 
the  islands  of  the  Morbilian  to  compare  with 
this  one.    She  and  I  must  make  acquaintance." 

Christophe  was  not  conceited,  but  a  man 
who  has  been  petted  by  women  is  rarely  shy 
with  them ;  and  chance  now  helped  him. 
As  they  looked  at  one  another,  Louise's  foot 
slipped  on  a  smooth,  moss-grown  stone,  and 
she  fell  on  the  grass  with  a  little  outcry  of 
pain. 

Christophe  sprang  down  the  hollow  and  up 
the  other  side  like  a  goat. 

*'  Are  you  hurt  ?  " 

Louise  blushed,  felt  her  ankle,  and  then 
smiled  at  him,  and  quickly  got  up. 
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*^  No  ;  oh,  no  ;  only  a  little  shaken.  I 
came  down  to  look  at  the  Menage  de  la 
Vierge.  I  have  not  peeped  into  the  Gulf 
since  I  was  a  little  child.  Hark!  I  can  hear 
the  water  now." 

The  Menage  de  la  Vierge  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  wild  place.  From  the  lake 
of  Huelgoat  the  stream  issued  in  a  canal 
which  carried  water  to  the  mine  about  two 
miles  away,  and  also  in  a  cascade  which  fell 
some  sixty  feet  and  then  disappeared  among 
these  enormous  stones,  just  below  where 
Louise's  foot  had  slipped.  But  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley  came  a  sound  of  rushing 
water. 

*^  It  is  nothing  here,"  said  Christophe. 
*^Let  me  take  your  hand  and  guide  you  to 
the  grotto." 

Louise  smiled,  and  again  she  blushed  with 
pleasure. 

'^  Thank  you,"  and  then  placed  her  hand 
frankly  in  his. 

Christophe's  heart  beat  more  quickly  as  he 
clasped  her  hand  in  his.  This  was  not  the 
first  pretty  girl  he  had  helped  on  her  way ; 
and  yet,  as  he  now  gazed  freely  at  Louise, 
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he  thought  he  had  never  seen  any  heauty  like 
this  before. 

^'  Take  care  ; "  and  as  she  climbed  from  one 
monstrous  rounded  grey  mass  to  another  which 
looked  more  slippery,  he  pressed  the  girl's 
hand  tightly.  '*  Now  rest  a  moment ;  there  is 
a  still  more  difficult  bit  to  get  over.  Do  you 
live  in  Huelgoat  ?"  he  added. 

**  Oh,  no  ;  but  if  you  knew  where  I  live 
you  would  say,  'I  don't  need  your  help.'" 
She  looked  at  him  archly.  ''Why,  I  live 
among  stones  like  these.  I  am  Louise 
Eusquec,  and  I  live  at  the  Mill  of  St. 
Herbot." 

Christ ophe  felt  full  of  delight ;  his  eyes 
shone  on  the  young  girl. 

*'  Ah,  I  might  have  known  it !  had  you 
belonged  to  Huelgoat  I  must  have  seen  you 
sooner." 

''  Are  you  Christophe  Mao?  "  she  asked  ; 
but  her  eyes  drooped  and  she  felt  timid. 

''Yes!  I  am  Jean  Marie's  brother!" 
They  had  reached  the  grotto  ;  it  was  only  a 
natural  shelter,  made  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
some  of  the  enormous  stones.  Behind  rose 
the  wooded  hill, and  about  and  among  the  stones 
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the  lady-fern  and  harts-tongue  showed  where- 
ever  they  could  get  a  hold  ;  and  brambles  and 
brake  clung  everywhere.  The  rush  of  the  unseen 
water  had  grown  louder  under  their  feet,  and 
now,  as  they  advanced  into  the  cavern,  the 
noise  became  deafening.  At  length  they  de- 
scended to  the  mouth  of  the  gulf ;  the  stones 
were  so  steep  and  slippery,  and  the  whirling 
rush  of  water  below  so  .  bewildering,  that 
Louise  shivered^  and  then  grew  giddy  and 
terrified.  Christophe  put  his  arm  strongly 
round  her  and  drew  her  back  from  the  edge 
of  the  gulf,  and  for  a  moment  he  stood  clasp- 
ing her,  while  the  girl  lay  passive  on  his  arm. 
But  this  was  only  for  a  moment ;  Louise  re- 
covered her  scared  senses,  she  pushed  the 
young  man's  arm  from  her  waist,  and  began 
to  walk  back  alone. 

Christophe  felt  rebuffed,  and  for  him  it  was 
a  new  and  discouraging  sensation. 

"  Can  you  get  back  alone  ? ''  he  said, 
timidly. 

"•  Yes,  I  thank  you ;  it  is  easy  now,"  and 
she  seemed  really  anxious  to  escape  from  him. 

''  What  have  I  done  ?  "  the  poor  fellow 
thought;  "I  meant  no  offence.  I  only  feared 
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she  would  slip  into  the  gulf,  and  now  she 
will  not  even  look  at  me." 

Louise  thought  in  this  fashion  :  "  Ah,  he 
despises  me  ;  he  thinks  me  too  free  ;  he  shall 
not  think  so  again  ;  he  shall  not  even  touch 
my  hand  ;   I  will  guide  myself." 

After  all,  it  was  much  easier  to  get  up  the 
steep  rocks  than  to  get  down  them,  and  she 
climbed  so  well  that  Christophe  had  no  excuse 
for  j)roffering  help.  She  stopped  at  the  place 
where  she  had  slipped. 

*^ Good-bye,  Monsieur" — she  spoke  coldly  ; 
*'  thank  you  for  helping  me." 

Her  unkindness  stung  him  to  speech. 

^^  I  have  offended  you  against  my  will. 
How  can  a  man  know  what  to  do  ?  Should 
I  then  have  let  you  fall  into  the  gulf  ?  " 

Louise  felt  greatly  troubled,  and  scarcely 
knew  how  to  answer. 

''  I  have  not  blamed  you,  Monsieur.  I 
thank  you.  Farewell  !  "  She  spoke  quickly, 
and  hun'ied  away,  without  one  look  to  warm 
her  cold  words. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

COEFFIC    STITCHES  AND    TALKS. 

T  OUISE  had  done  her  errand  to  the  tailor 
Coeffic  in  Huelgoat  before  she  went  down 
into  the  rocky  valley,  and  the  next  morning 
the  small,  bandy-legged  man  arrived  at  the 
Mill  of  St.  Herbot. 

Mathurin  saw  him  coming  out  of  the  wood. 
He  crossed  himself,  and  disappeared  behind 
the  cow-stalls,  for  the  old  serving-man  was  a 
pious  believer  in  relics,  charms,  spells,  and 
invocations,  and  the  material  creed  and  prac- 
tices of  this  red-haired,  crook-backed,'  limping 
tailor  were  to  him  abhorrent.  Moreover,  he 
regarded  Coeffic  as  a  fitter  associate  for  women 
than  for  men — one  who  intrigued  and  man- 
Buvred,  and  was  altogether  feminine  in  his  ways, 
'Specially  as  regarded  match-making.  Mathurin 
tlid  not  wish  Louise  to  marry  at  present,  and 
i:    suspected  the  cause  of  the  tailor's  presence. 

The  tailor  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
a-d  Louise  opened  it. 
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** Health  and  happiness,  my  pretty  child." 
Coeffic  had  a  fawning,  flattering  voice,  but  he 
looked  hideous  as  he  leered  at  Louise.  ^'Now, 
where  is  this  fine  corset  that  I  am  to  stitch 
at,  and  what  colom-s  is  it  to  be  stitched  ? 
See!" 

He  advanced  to  the  table,  and  unfastened 
the  strings  of  a  bag  which  had  hung  over 
his  shoulder.  Out  of  this  he  took  silk  and 
chenille  of  various  colours,  and  asked  Louise 
to  choose  among  them  ?  While  the  girl  bent 
over  the  gay  tints,  he  laid  aside  his  broad- 
brinamed  hat  and  pushed  his  dark-red  hair 
behind  his  ears. 

**And  how  is  the  good  mother,  pretty 
Louise  ?  and  when  is  she  going  to  let  me  find 
you  a  husband?" 

Louise  smiled  and  tossed  her  head;  but  the 
keen-eyed  tailor  saw  that  she  also  looked  con- 
fused, and  yet  he  had  often  before  asked  her 
that  question. 

Madame  Eusquec  came  in  at  the  door.  She 
heard  the  word  "husband,"  and  she  frowned. 

"Good-day,  Stephane  Coeffic.  I  will  give 
you  the  cloth,  and  you  can  set  to  work. 
Louise  will  give  the  patterns." 

VOL.  II.  E 
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Coeffic  raised  his  eyebrows  ever  so  little  at 
her  cold  tone;  but  he  took  no  more  notice  of 
Louise. 

He  had  soon  cut  out  the  new  ju'stin,  or 
corset,  a  sort  of  sleeveless  body  of  green  stuff, 
cut  square  in  front,  and  all  round  the  edges 
of  this  it  was  settled  he  was  to  embroider  a 
border,  and  also  border  each  eyelet-hole,  with 
blue  and  scarlet  and  yellow  silk.  As  soon  as 
he  was  ready  for  stitching  he  seated  himself 
cross-legged  on  the  table,  surrounded  by  his 
work,  while  Madame  Eusquec  drew  her  stool 
near,  ready  to  help  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
sewing. 

Louise  hovered  about,  but  so  long  as  he 
was  planning  and  fixing,  even  Coeffic  kept 
silence,  and  finding  no  one  to  answer  her,  the 
girl  went  out,  and  left  the  silent  pair  alone. 

She  was  too  full  of  excitement  to  endure 
her  mother's  serious  reproving  lodks  this 
morning.  Yesterday  seemed  to  have  begun  a 
new  life  for  her.  In  the  morning  her  head 
had  been  full  of  Jean  Marie,  and  then  came 
that  charming  meeting  with  his  brother  among 
the  rocks  of  Huelgoat.  She  tried  to  persuade 
herself  that  it  had  come  by  chance,  and  that 
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therefore  she  and  Christ ophe  were  destined  for 
one  another ;  but  now,  as  she  sauntered  idly 
along  towards  the  wood,  she  felt  that  she  was 
imposing  a  falsehood  upon  herself.  She  knew 
very  well  that  she  had  gone  do\\Ti  to  see  the 
grotto  as  an  excuse  for  lingering  in  Huelgoat, 
and  also  in  a  faint  hope  of  seeing  Christophe 
Mao. 

*^ Still  it  was  a  sort  of  chance,"  she  said, 
and  she  went  on  to  the  sabotier's  hut  to  find 
Barba. 

Coeffic  stitched  on  in  silence;  he  waited  to 
see  if  Madame  Eusquec  would  scold  him  for 
what  he  had  said  to  Louise. 

She  being  always  slow  at  speech,  a  rare 
contrast  to  her  daughter,  stitched  a  whole 
seam  of  Louise's  new  green  skirt  before  she 
so  much  as  looked  at  the  tailor.  Only  the 
click  of  the  needles,  an  occasional  shuffle  as 
Coeffic  shifted  his  position  or  his  work,  and  the 
sleepy  purr  of  a  long-tailed,  fuiTy,  yellow  cat 
lying  near  the  hearth,  disturbed  the  silence. 

Having  finished  her  seam,  the  widow 
handed  the  gay-coloured  petticoat  to  the  tailor 
for  another  to  be  fixed  for  her.  Then  she 
clasped  her  fingers  round  her  knee,  and  spoke 
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the  sentence  which  all  this  while  she  had  been 
framing : 

**  Stephane  Coeffic,  it  is  not  well  to  talk 
about  a  husband  to  Louise;  she  is  too  young 
to  be  married." 

Coeffic  grinned  till  his  almost  toothless 
gums  showed  plainly. 

'* Madame,"  he  said,  smoothly  '^we  forget 
our  own  feelings  when  we  were  young ;  it  is 
the  way  with  us  all.  Now  I  am  sure,  from  the 
youthful  aspect  of  Madame  herself,  that  when 
she  wedded  she  was  no  older  than  our  pretty 
Louise." 

A  flush  came  into  the  widow's  long,  sallow 
face. 

''  Perhaps  not ;  but  then  marriage  did  not 
make  me  so  happy  that  I  should  wish  my 
girl  to  follow  in  my  steps." 

The  tailor  put  his  head  on  one  side  and 
looked  at  her  out  of  his  half- shut  eyes.  He 
had  not  often  worked  for  Widow  Kusquec ; 
she  had  cut  up  and  contrived  old  gowns  of  her 
own  for  Louise,  but  he  had  heard  of  her  as  a 
reserved  woman,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  him 
to  hear  her  speak  thus  openly  of  her  own 
life. 
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''It  is  an  old  saying,  neighbour,  that  no 
two  leaves  of  a  tree  are  alike,  and,  by  the 
same  rule,  no  two  lots  in  life  have  resem- 
blance. Madame  is  wise,  very  wise,  and  if 
her  superior  wisdom  choose  the  husband,  our 
pretty  Louise  will  be  a  happy  wife/' 

Madame  Rusquec  had  only  one  strongly- 
placed  bit  of  self-complacence.  She  believed 
in  her  own  judgment,  and  was  usually  ready 
to  doubt  the  opinions  of  others  before  they 
were  uttered. 

'*  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  men  in 
these  parts  wanting  wives  just  now,"  she 
said. 

The  tailor  looked  up  eagerly. 

''  If  that  is  the  only  hindrance,  be  at  rest," 
he  said  ;  ''I  can  name  three  or  four.  There 
is  Michel  Kerest,  and  Jules  Le  Houedec,  and, 
better  still,  there  are  the  two  brothers  at  the 
farm  of  Braspart." 

Madame  Eusquec  looked  more  interested, 
and  Coeffic  noted  cunningly  her  increased 
attention. 

'"•  There  is  only  one  man  there  able  to 
marry." 

*'  With  your  pardon,  there  are  two  ;  they 
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have  both  dra\ATi  for  the  conscription,  and 
have  both  been  fortunate.  They  are  there- 
fore free  to  seek  wives." 

Madame  Eusquec  sat  upright  and  looked 
full  of  contradiction. 

''  That  may  be  true  about  the  lots,  but  only 
the  eldest  brother  is  free  to  seek  a  wife. 
Christophe  has  nothing  to  keep  a  house  with." 

The  tailor  left  off  his  work  and  held  up 
both  hands. 

*'  Ah,  but  then  how  is  it  that  the  men  of 
Huelgoat  keep  their  wives  ?  There  are  some 
who  work  in  the  mines,  and  others  who  carry 
about  wares  for  sale;  there  are  few  farmers, 
for  the  land  is  too  barren — there  is  no  farm 
like  that  of  Braspart." 

Madame  Eusquec  clasped  her  chin  with 
one  hand  and  sat  thinking ;  the  tailor  gave 
her  back  the  work  he  had  fixed  and  returned 
to  his  stitching,  and  again  the  click,  click  of 
the  two  needles  sounded  in  the  silence. 

*'  That  is  as  I  say.  Jean  Marie  Mao  is  well- 
to-do  ;  he  has  a  house  and  furniture  and  chests 
of  linen  ;  he  can  take  a  wife  when  he  pleases  ; 
but  for  the  young  Christophe  it  is  different." 

The  tailor  looked  round  him  with  delight; 
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he  seemed  to  appeal  to  some  unseen  audience 
when  he  spoke. 

'^That  is  it.  Did  I  not  say  it."  He 
seemed  to  draw  his  stitches  extra  tight — to 
emphasise  his  sentences.  '^  Is  she  not  a 
miracle  of  wisdom  '?  It  is  indeed  different  for 
the  young  Christ ophe,  though  he  has  already 
earned  money  at  the  fishery  ;  ah,  yes,  why 
not  ?  and  now  he  earns  wages  from  his  brother. 
Why  should  not  he  marry  our  Louise,  and  work 
the  mill  in  place  of  poor  old  stupid  Mathurin." 

His  eyes  twinkled  maliciously,  but  he  bent 
his  head  over  his  work  and  left  his  words  to 
bear  fruit. 

Meantime  Louise  had  not  found  Barba, 
and  had  gone  round  to  the  back  of  the  mill. 
Here  was  another  plot  of  cabbages  stretching 
upwards  to  the  wood ;  these  had  mostly  been 
cut,  and  Mathurin  was  busy  digging  the  stumps 
out  of  the  ground  and  making  it  ready  for 
fresh  planting. 

**  How  busy  you  are,"  the  girl  said,  when 

she    had   watched    him   for    some    minutes ; 

*'you  and  Coeffic  are  both  hard  workers,  but 

you  do  the  most  because  you  never  talk." 

Mathurin   stuck  his   spade   in  the  ground. 
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took  off  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  forehead  with 
his  blue  and  yellow  handkerchief. 

**  It  would  be  well  for  Coefific  if  someone 
stitched  his  mouth  up  before  he  goes  jabber- 
ing among  young  girls" — he  spoke  angrily — 
*^  he  is  a  foul-tongued  flatterer." 

Louise  laughed. 

**  He  flatters — yes.  But  then  he  is  amus- 
ing, Mathurin." 

The  old  man  went  on  digging. 

*'  Coeffic  has  a  tongue  like  a  woman."  He 
said  this  after  some  minutes'  thought. 

**  See  how  jealous  you  are,  Mathurin,  you 
will  not  have  anyone  praised  ;  and  you  wrong 
Coeffic  :  he  does  not  always  flatter,  he  speaks 
of  other  things — he  asked  me  if  I  should 
like  a  husband." 

Mathurin  dug  on  for  some  time  in  silence, 
throwing  up  the  earth  with  much  unnecessary 
vigour. 

But  Louise  would  not  leave  him  in  peace. 
She  pulled  her  knitting  out  of  her  apron- 
pocket,  and  seated  herself  on  a  lump  of  stone 
facing  Mathurin. 

^*  Mathurin,  guess  who  I  saw  yesterday 
here  and  at  Huelgoat  ?  " 
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*'  You  went  to  Huelgoat,  then  ;  why  could 
not  I  have  summoned  Coeffic  ?  " 

Louise  raised  her  head  and  tried  to  look 
dignified. 

*^  Because  I  chose  to  go  myself;  or,  if  you 
must  know  " — she  could  not  bear  not  to  be 
friends  with  everyone — ''  I  had  to  tell  Coeffic 
about  the  silks  to  embroider  with.  But  you 
have  not  guessed,"  she  added,  teasingly. 

'^  I  do  not  know  who  you  saw  at  Huelgoat. 
The  mistress  has  told  me  that  Jean  Marie 
came  here  yesterday." 

*'  Yes,  and  I  saw  him.  Mathmin,  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  what  he  and  Christophe  were 
like  when  they  were  boys.  Would  either  of 
them  do  for  my  husband,  old  man  ?  "  She 
laughed,  but  she  bent  over  her  knitting  to 
hide  her  blushing  face. 

Mathurin  stuck  his  spade  into  the  ground, 
raised  his  hat,  and  crossed  himself. 

"  May  St.  Yves  and  the  holy  saints  forbid  ! 
The  farmer  is  not  a  man  to  marry,  and  Chris- 
tophe, who  is  good  and  gentle  enough  for  any 
woman,  has  no  money  to  keep  a  wife  with." 

**  Why  do  you  look  so  alarmed  about  the 
farmer,    Mathurin  ?     Why  should    not    Jean 
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Marie  marry  ?  He  is  rich,  and  I  am  sure 
he  is  a  fine-looking  man.  What  do  you  know 
against  him,  Mathurin  ?  " 

**  I  know  nought  of  him  now.  I  quarrelled 
with  his  father,  and  with  him  too  ;  hut  that 
is  long  ago.  He  was  a  wildy  fierce-tempered 
lad,  always  more  ready  with  hlows  than 
words.  He  was  jealous,  too — so  jealous,  that 
the  young  boy,  Christophe,  was  sent  away  to 
sea,  to  be  safe  from  his  brother's  temper." 

Louise's  smiling  face  had  grown  serious. 
She  kept  silent,  and  went  on  knitting. 

*'  I  saw  Christophe  yesterday."  She  looked 
up  at  Mathurin  to  see  how  he  would  take  her 
news.  '^  He  looks  good-tempered,  but  he  is 
not  so  clever  as  Jean  Marie  is." 

**  Christophe  is  not  clever  at  all,  but  he  is 
good.     He  always  was  good  and  loving." 

''  Not  clever  at  all  !  "  Louise  felt  a  sudden 
disappointment.  She  knew  she  was  not 
clever  ;  she  was  pretty,  and  that  was  enough. 
She  believed  that  a  clever  woman  must  of 
necessity  be  an  ugly  one ;  but  she  thought 
that  all  men  should  be  clever — how  else  were 
they  to  earn  money  and  get  on  in  the  world  ? 
She    was  not   repelled    by  this    account    of 
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Jean  Marie  ;  she  knew  that  Mathurin  disliked 
him,  and  therefore  was  not  likely  to  do  him 
justice ;  she  was  interested  in  thinking  that 
this  wild,  fierce  man  had  been  so  amiable  to 
her. 

*'  Men  soften  as  they  grow  up,"  she  said, 
uttering  her  thoughts  aloud  more  than  speak- 
ing to  Mathurin.  "I  have  heard  that  Mon- 
sieur Mao  disliked  his  step-mother.  I  daresay 
she  made  him  wicked." 

'*  There  was  no  step -mother  when  I  lived 
at  the  farm  of  Braspart."  Mathurin  spoke 
doggedly.  "  A  man  may  smooth  his  tongue, 
but  the  will  does  not  change  till  he  grows 
older  than  Jean  Marie  Mao  ;  he  is  a  fierce, 
hard  man,  and  his  will  is  so  strong  that  it 
will  break  the  w411  that  sets  itself  against  it." 

*'  I  like  a  man  to  have  a  strong  will  " — 
Louise  was  talking  to  herself,  though  she  spoke 
aloud — "  a  strong  man  ^\ill  love  better  than  a 
weak  one.  I  think  Jean  Marie  will  make  a 
good  husband." 

Mathurin  muttered  to  himself,  ' '  Good  Lord ! 
All  women  are  fools.  He  may  make  a  good 
husband,   but  he  would  not  suit  you." 

Louise  smiled.    ''  I  am  not  going  to  marry, 
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SO  you  need  not  be   so   in  earnest,  old  man  ; 
but  why  should  not  he  suit  me  ?  " 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  gravely  for 
several  minutes,  then  shook  his  head  and 
turned  again  to  his  work. 

Louise  jumped  up  and  put  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  ''  Come,  come,  Mathurin,  no 
mystery — what  is  there  about  me  that  makes 
me  specially  unfit  to  be  his  wife  ?  " 

Mathurin  groaned.  ""  You  are  pretty  and 
you  are  foolish ;  you  do  not  like  work,  and 
you  like  flatterers  ;  if  Jean  Marie  thought 
his  wife  liked  to  be  looked  at,  he  would  shoot 
her  as  he  would  shoot  a  wolf." 

His  dark,  sunken  eyes  gleamed,  and 
Louise  shuddered.  But  again  she  remembered 
Mathurin' s  quarrel  with  the  farmer,  and  she 
told  herself  he  was  prejudiced. 

"  You  are  cross  this  morning.  I  suppose 
that  boy,  Jules,  has  vexed  you.  I  shall  leave 
you  to  digest  your  ill-temper." 

She  sauntered  round  to  the  pool.  The 
mill  was  idle  this  morning,  and  the  dark-green 
water  lay  in  untroubled  depth.  The  girl 
stood  gazing  into  it.  The  old  man's  words 
had  disturbed  her. 
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**  How  easy  it  would  be  to  drown  here  !  " 
she  thought.  ^'  I  wonder  why  I  asked  all 
that  about  Jean  Marie  ?  I  like  Christophe 
best ;  but  then,  if  he  cannot  marry — well,  I 
shall  talk  to  him  at  the  fete,  and  dance  with 
him  too.  He  does  not  guess  that  I  can  dance 
so  well."  This  last  thought  was  comforting, 
and  chased  away  her  unusual  gloom. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

JEAN    MARIE    IN    LOVE. 

JEAN  MARIE  was  a  puzzle  to  himself;  his 
whole  nature  was  disturbed.  The  horizon 
of  daily  life,  which  till  now  had  been  the 
strict  fulfilment  of  a  certain  round  of 
duty,  the  gaining  of  a  certain  advantage  to 
his  land  or  cattle  which  should  ensure  an 
equivalent  return  in  value  —  this  narrow 
material  limit  had  lifted,  and  showed  in  its 
place  vague,  but  at  times  intensely  bright, 
pictures  of  a  life  which,  till  now,  he  had  not 
thought  possible  for  him. 

Why  should  his  home  be  desolate  ?  why 
should  there  not  be  a  sweet  face  sitting 
opposite  him  beside  the  hearth,  and  the  patter 
of  children's  feet  on  the  floor.  He  sat  smoking 
his  pipe  half  an  hour  longer  than  usual,  while 
he  indulged  these  visions,  and  then  he  shook 
himself  and  looked  full  of  shame. 

'*A  fine  example  I  am  setting  Christoi)he," 
he  said  to  old  Jeanne,  who  had  sat  spinning 
in  silence  ;   *'  he  will  have  gone  to  work." 
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Jeanne  had  watched  Chiistophe  lie  down 
and  smoke  his  pipe  among  the  rocks,  but 
she  kept  silence  ;  there  was  no  need  to  stir 
up  strife — she  felt  that  it  would  come  soon 
enough. 

When  the  brothers  met  in  the  evenino- 
they  smoked  in  silence,  and  went  to  bed 
earlier  than  usual  ;  they  were  both  thinking 
of  Louise,  and  yet  they  would  not  speak 
of  her. 

Christophe's  dreams  were  coloured  with 
the  romance  of  young  love.  He  thought  of 
his  next  meeting  with  the  young  girl,  and 
planned  the  words  he  would  say  to  find  out 
if  he  had  really  offended  her.  He  recalled 
every  look  and  word  that  had  passed,  and 
then  he  dreamed  of  her  face  and  figure  as 
she  rested  on  his  arm,  and  pictured  her 
listening  to  his  love,  and  owning  hers  in 
return. 

Jean  Marie's  feelings  were  stronger  and 
deeper,  but  far  more  practical  and  common- 
place. First,  he  told  himself  he  was  too 
old  to  marry  so  young  a  girl — for  the  farmer's 
thoughts  went  straight  to  marriage  ;  he  had 
no    time  to  waste    in   dalliance.       To  Jean 
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Marie  everything  that  was  not  decidedly 
useful  was  waste,  and  waste  was  to  him  the 
greatest  of  sins. 

*'  She  is  very  young  and  childlike — too 
young  to  manage  a  household."  On  this 
thought  he  pondered  for  several  days  ;  then 
it  struck  him  suddenly  that  a  young  woman 
with  Jeanne  at  hand  to  help  and  teach  her, 
would  soon  be  able  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
simple  household ;  her  youth  and  ignorance 
were  in  her  favour.  ''  She  would  have 
nothing  to  unlearn,"  and  this  thought  cheered 
him.  Then  came  the  question  of  her  beauty, 
and  Jean  Marie  told  himself  that  he  could 
never  marry  a  woman  who  had  not  good 
looks,  and  that  as  his  wife  Louise  would  be 
safe  from  admirers. 

'^If  she  can  like  me" — there  was  a 
proud,  resolute  smile  on  his  lips — ''  I  love 
her  well  enough  to  make  her  happy ;  and 
I  think  she  has  no  dislike  to  me." 

But  he  was  not  a  man  to  act  hastily.  He 
should  wait;  then,  if  he  found  he  still  wished 
for  Louise,  he  should  go  over  to  St.  Herbot 
and  see  her  again  before  he  decided. 

But  spite  of  the  resolute  will  with  which 
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he  forced  his  thoughts  once  more  into  the 
narrow  round  of  daily  cares,  love  asserted 
its  power,  and,  for  his  very  struggling  against 
and  contempt  for  the  usual  ways  of  a  lover, 
it  tormented  him  fiercely.  He  seemed  to 
see  Louise  everywhere,  and  a  strange  sudden 
hunger  he  had  felt  at  the  mill  at  sight  of  her 
teased  him  day  and  night  with  a  longing  to 
gaze  on  her  again. 

But  he  would  not  yield  to  it.  He  despised 
himself;  for  the  fancy  which  mastered  his 
senses  was,  in  his  experience,  unheard  of  in 
the  choice  of  a  wife.  A  wife  was  chosen  for 
what  she  had,  and  for  her  thrifty  qualities, 
never  for  her  beauty.  He  grew  thinner, 
even  a  shade  yellower ;  and  his  manner 
towards  Christophe  became  so  silent  and  cap- 
tious, that  Jeanne  lived  in  daily  fear  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  brothers. 

About  a  fortnight  after  his  visit  to  the  mill 
he  had  been  more  sullen  than  usual.  The 
Pardon  of  St.  Herbot  was  at  hand,  and  Louise 
had  spoken  of  meeting  him  at  the  festival. 
Should  he  wait  till  then,  or  should  he  see 
her  again  first,  and  decide  whether  he  would 
marry  her  or  try  to  live  without   her.     He 
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did  not  anticipate  a  refusal ;  he  felt  sure  that 
Louise  was  not  likely  to  get  so  good  an 
offer  as  his  —  he  had  only  to  make  his 
proposal  to  Madame  Eusquec,  and  he  would 
be  accepted  ;  but  he  had  got  a  fancy  in  his 
head  which  mastered  him  while  he  scorned  it ; 
and  if  he  had  been  a  cultivated  thinker,  instead 
of  a  Breton  farmer,  he  would  have  marvelled 
at  the  constraining  power  of  love — he  wanted 
Louise  to  marry  him  for  himself,  not  for  what 
he  had  to  give  to  her.  To-day,  as  he  sat  at 
dinner,  this  thought  had  been  paramount. 

All  at  once  Christophe  said,  ''  Why,  what 
ails  thee,  brother  ?  thou  art  as  haggard  as  an 
old  man ;  but  thou  art  getting  old,  in  truth 
— thirty ;  it  is  half  a  life  !  How  I  will  dance 
at  the  fete.  Ah,  I  wish  one  could  be  always 
young." 

He  rose,  went  to  the  door,  and  stood  look- 
ing out. 

Jean  Marie  trembled  with  fierce  anger  and 
doubt.  If  Christophe  thought  him  old,  would 
not  Louise  think  so ;  and  for  the  first  time 
a  chill  dread  fell  on  him — would  not  Louise 
prefer  Christophe  to  himself  when  they  met  at 
the  fete  ? 
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He  sat  speechless,  motionless ;  his  anger 
was  congealed  by  the  chill,  horrible  suspicion. 
Christophe's  voice  roused  him. 

**  Here  is  that  mischief-maker,  Coeffic  the 
tailor.     I  leave  him  to  thee,  brother." 

He  drew  back  from  the  doorway  and  passed 
into  the  other  room. 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  sinister  face  with 
its  red  hair  showed  under  a  broad-leaved, 
dusty  black  hat  in  the  doorway. 
•  '^  A  votre  service,  Maitre  Mao."  Coeffic 
spoke  in  a  cringing,  ill-assured  voice.  He 
was  never  so  much  at  his  ease  with  men  as 
he  was  with  women. 

Jean  Marie  despised  the  tailor,  as  his  fel- 
lows did  generally,  but  he  looked  on  him  as  a 
necessity,  to  be  tolerated  for  the  common  good. 
To-day  he  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his 
thoughts  to  notice  his  presence,  till  Coeffic, 
never  easily  rebuffed,  advanced  from  the  pas- 
sage into  the  -room  itself,  and  stood  beside 
him.  Then  the  farmer  gathered  in  the 
meaning  of  Christophe's  words,  and  he  looked 
up,  frowning. 

**  What  ails  you,  master  ?  you  seem  troubled; 
or  is  it  that  you  are  ill  ?  " 
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The  man's  fawning  voice  irritated  Jean 
Marie.  "  "What  do  you  want,  Coefl&c  ?  Say 
it  out,  and  have  done." 

^' What  do  I  want  !  Ah,  neighbour,  you 
are  pleased  to  be  witty.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  I  have  no  feeling  or  interest  for  a  man 
whose  father  and  mother  I  knew  before  he 
was  born  ?  I  came  to  inquire  for  your  health, 
neighbour.     You  are  not  well,  I  fancy." 

Jean  Marie  got  up  with  an  impatient  grunt, 
and  strode  across  the  room  with  long  steps, 
leaving  Coeffic  standing  beside  the  bench.  He 
kept  his  cringing  attitude,  but  he  watched  the 
farmer  keenly  from  under  his  thick  red  brows. 
**  It  is  the  part  of  a  girl  or  a  child  to  think 
about  health" — Jean  Marie  had  turned  his 
back  on  the  tailor — ^'  what  have  full-grown 
men  to  do  with  fancies  ?  If  a  man  is  sick 
he  takes  to  his  bed,  he  dies  or  he  recovers, 
but  as  long  as  he  can  get  about,  the  less  he 
thinks  of  health  the  better." 

The  tailor  stood  looking  at  him  out  of  his 
half-closed  eyes.  It  was  plain  to  his  keen 
wits  that,  if  he  meant  to  do  any  business  with 
Jean  Marie  this  afternoon,  he  must  begin  by 
soothing  him. 
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**  Those  are  two  fine  little  cows  of  yours  I 
saw  as  I  came  in,"  he  said.  **Are  they  of 
your  own  rearing  ?  " 

Jean  Marie  looked  interested,  but  he  spoke 
without  turning  his  head.  **  They  are  my 
own  rearing,  and  their  mother  was  a  calf 
when  I  was  a  boy ;  she  was  a  finer  beast 
than  either  of  them." 

**  How  fond  your  mother  was  of  the 
cattle  !  "  The  tailor  was  trying  to  get  round 
to  his  point  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
*^  I  have  known  her  sit  up  with  a  sick  cow 
all  night." 

His  mother's  name  always  softened  Jean 
Marie.  He  turned  round.  There  was  a  sad 
smile  on  his  lips. 

''  Will  you  drink  ?  "  he  said. 

Part  of  Coeffic's  business  lay  in  studying 
the  foibles  of  his  neighbours,  and  he  knew 
that  Jean  Marie  was  more  thrifty  than  hospit- 
able. He  shook  his  head.  *'No;  but  I 
thank  you  all  the  same.  I  was  thinking  that 
you  want  such  a  housewife  as  your  mother 
was,  farmer." 

*'  That  is  not  possible  ;  no  one  could  match 
her,"  he  said,  simply,  and  he  seated  himself 
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on  one  of  the  long  benches.  But  the  scowl 
had  left  his  face,  and  the  tailor  thought 
the  right  moment  for  speaking  out  had 
come. 

'*  When  do  you  mean  to  give  the  farm  a 
mistress,  and  send  for  me  to  make  the  first 
advances  ?  "  The  tailor  put  his  head  on  one 
side  and  looked  confidential. 

Jean  Marie  smiled  against  his  will  at  the 
intent  expectation  in  the  man's  face.  ^^  You 
had  better  look  for  occupation  elsewhere, 
Coeffic.  I  am  not  in  haste  to  marry ;  and  if 
I  do  marry,  I  shall  choose  carefully  for  my- 
self." 

''  And  get  deceived."  Coeffic  forgot  caution 
in  his  eagerness.  ''  What  is  the  use  of  the 
Bazvalan  if  he  does  not  take  all  the  trouble 
off  the  wooer's  hands  ?  At  this  very  moment 
I  know  of  a  charming  young  girl,  fresh  and 
beautiful ;  she  has  not  much  fortune,  it  is  true, 
but  her  mother  is  a  thrifty  housewife  and  a 
good  spinner,  and  she  comes  of  a  good  stock. 
There  are  stores  of  homespun  linen  as  white 
as  snow  in  her  house ;  and  though  the  girl's 
beauty  is  such  as  has  never  been  seen  at 
Huelgoat,  as  yet  she  has  no  lover.     Shall  I 
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not  propose  you  ?  I  speak  of  Louise  Eusquec, 
of  the  mill  of  St.  Herbot." 

A  dark  flush  had  been  deepening  on  Jean 
Marie's  face,  and  Coeffic's  last  words  were 
spoken  in  an  uncertain,  quavering  voice,  for 
a  heavy  frowTi  had  gathered  on  Mao's 
forehead  at  the  name  of  Louise. 

'*  Malediction  on  all  meddlers!"  He 
struck  his  fist  fiercely  on  the  bench.  ^'  It  is 
very  well  for  fools  who  cannot  choose  for 
themselves  to  use  the  services  of  such 
a  creature  as  you — go-between,  mischief- 
maker  that  you  are  !  When  I  want  you  I 
will  send  for  you.  Now  be  off  quickly,  or 
your  long  ears  may  be  the  worse  for  it." 

Coeffic  had  crouched  during  this  speech 
till  he  looked  almost  like  a  ball.  As  Jean 
Marie  stopped,  already  ashamed  of  his  passion, 
the  tailor  raised  himself  and  backed  to  the 
door.  Feeling  himself  safe  there,  he  shook 
his  fist,  and  called  out,  *^  Take  care,  mid 
man,  Coeffic  is  better  for  a  friend  than  for  an 
enemy.  You  are  more  like  a  wolf  than  a 
Christian.  Holy  Virgin  !  what  was  I  about, 
to  propose  a  fair  young  maid  to  such  a 
savage." 
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CHAPTEE    VIL 

A    pony's    tail. 

pHEISTOPHE  had  gone  down  towards  the 
market-place  of  Huelgoat.  He  walked 
briskly,  but  with  a  certain  rolling,  sailor -like 
gait,  and  he  whistled  as  he  went  along. 
His  frank,  comely  face  and  cheerful  smile 
seemed  to  brighten  up  the  straggling  grey 
stone  houses  as  he  passed  them  by.  A  few 
white-capped  children  were  playing  about  and 
within  some  of  the  doorways ;  dark-eyed,  keen- 
faced  Madame  Kerest  stood  at  the  entrance 
to  the  little  inn,  scolding  her  heavy-browed, 
stupid-looking  maid;  but  for  these  signs  of 
life,  the  town  seemed  asleep. 

Past  the  market-place,  however,  Christophe 
comes  suddenly  on  a  group  of  men — his 
cousin  the  barber,  Jules  Kerharo,  a  grass- 
hopper of  a  man ;  Thomas  Kerest,  the  inn- 
keeper ;  and  old  Mathurin.  Mathurin  made 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  other  two,  who  did 
not  wear  peasant  costume;    instead   of  the 
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universal  broad-brimmed  black  hat,  they  had 
greasy,  faded  cloth  caps ;  they  wore  shoes 
instead  of  sabots,  and  had  no  buttons  or 
trimmings  on  their  long  brown  jackets. 
These  two  were  making  a  careful  inspection 
of  a  light  brown  pony  which  Mathurin  held 
by  the  bridle. 

The  old  man's  grim,  dogged  face  lightened 
when  he  saw  Christophe. 

*^  Good-day  to  you  all."  Mao's  voice  was 
as  fresh  as  a  boy's.  **Why,  Mathurin,  how 
came  you  by  that  little  nag  !  he  is  too  small 
for  work." 

The  barber  clapped  his  hands,  and  struck 
in  eagerly — 

**  That  is  exactly  what  we  tell  him,  my 
cousin ;  but  the  old  obstinate  tells  us  to 
mind  our  own  affairs,  and " 

''  Well,  well,"  Kerest  interrupted  —  he 
did  not  care  for  Christophe,  who  had  no 
money  to  spend  in  liquor  —  '*  that  is 
just  what  you  should  do,  Kerharo,  and  I 
have  a  beard  of  ten  days'  growth  at  your 
service ;  we  will  leave  this  old  obstinate  to 
Mao." 

The  dogged,  insensible  look  passed  out  of 
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Mathurin's  face  when  he  found  himself  alone 
with  Christophe. 

**How  is  it  with  thee,  my  lad?" — his 
eyes  glistened — ''  and  when  art  thou  coming 
to  St.  Herbot?" 

'*  I  am  coming  to  the  Pardon,  be  sure,'* 
said  Christophe.  "  I  mean  to  dance  with 
your  young  mistress ;  did  she  tell  you  she 
had  seen  me  ?"  He  looked  slyly  at  the  old 
man. 

Mathurin  smiled  and  nodded. 

*'  Yes,  yes,  my  son,  leave  her  alone  for 
that.  She  does  not  see  thy  like  in  Huel- 
goat  or  elsewhere.  She  has  been  eager  to  see 
thee  since  first  she  knew  thou  wert  at  the 
farm." 

A  warm  glow  of  delight  spread  over  Chris- 
tophe's  handsome  face,  and  he  drew  himself 
up  with  pleasure. 

**  Thou  dear  old  man  !  Stay,  Mathurin, 
such  a  tail  as  thy  little  horse  has  should  not 
hang  loose  to  get  tangled  and  matted ;  let  me 
see  what  I  can  do  for  thee." 

*'  His  tail  is  long,  and  he  is  a  good  little 
beast,  but  I  fear  he  is  too  small  for  the  work." 
Mathurin  stood  looking  at  the  young  man  as 
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he  divided  the  horse's  yellow  tail  much  as 
Louise  had  divided  her  tresses,  and  proceeded 
to  plait  them.  ''It  is  because  I  changed 
away  our  old  brown  mare  for  this  colt  that 
Kerest  and  the  barber  made  so  much  ado." 
He  fumbled  in  his  baggy  pocket,  pulled  out 
a  flint  and  steel,  and  proceeded  to  light  his 
pipe. 

Christophe  could  not  please  himself  with 
the  pony's  tail ;  he  had  half^plaited  the  thick 
long  hair,  and  then,  seized  by  a  new  idea,  he 
undid  his  work  and  began  again. 

''Mathurin" — he  did  not  look  round — 
*'  when  thou  art  home  again,  wilt  thou  say 
who  trimmed  up  the  pony  ?" 

"Ay,  surely  ;  it  will  be  known  that  it  is 
too  adroit  for  my  handiwork.  My  fingers  are 
too  stiff  and  crooked  for  such  nick-nackeries. 
While  thou  art  plaiting  it  I  will  get  some 
tobacco  and  some  sewing  thread  ;  that  rascal 
Coeffic  has  cleared  the  house  of  it." 

Mathurin  hobbled  away  to  the  little  shop 
where  thread  and  buttons,  and  tapes  and 
needles  were  sold,  when  such  unusual  pur- 
chases were  made  out  of  fair-time.  Two 
large  barrels  of  cider,  and  several  smaller  ones 
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of  wine  and  brandy,  showed  that  the  shop 
had  other  and  more  popular  means  of  exist- 
ence. It  was  kept  by  a  sister  of  Mathurin's, 
and  he  was  soon  engaged  in  a  long  talk,  in 
which  rheumatism  and  the  price  of  fodder 
formed  the  chief  topics. 

Meantime  Christophe  had  finished  plaiting 
the  horse's  tail,  and  was  feeling  in  his  pocket 
for  an  odd  bit  of  string  by  which  to  fasten  it 
up  in  the  approved  Breton  fashion,  which 
would  have  irritated  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 
His  back  was  turned  to  the  road,  or  he  would 
not  have  stood  so  still.  He  would  have  de- 
scried Coeffic  coming  towards  him  as  fast  as 
his  limp  would  permit,  with  a  most  malicious 
grin  on  his  ugly  face. 

*'  Good-day,  Monsieur  Christophe  ;  always 
hard  at  work  for  yourself  or  your  neighbours." 
Christophe  blushed  like  a  girl ;  but  Coeffic 
did  not  mean  to  give  him  real  offence.  ^'  How 
handsome  you  look,"  he  said ;  '*  do  you  not 
want  me  to  embroider  you  a  new  waistcoat  for 
the  Pardon,  eh  ?  "  He  looked  flatteringly  up  in 
the  young  man's  face. 

Christophe  shook  his  head. 

''•  I  have  no  money  to  spend  on  embroidery; 
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Jeanne  is  shaping  a  waistcoat   of  my  father's 
for  me." 

The  tailor  looked  compassionate. 
**  Ah,  an  old  waistcoat  !     Holy  Virgin  !  it 
is  suitable,  is  it  not,  that  the  finest  young 
bachelor  in  Huelgoat  should  go  to  St.  Herbot 
in  an  old  waistcoat  tinkered  up  by  a  seTOng 
woman,  who  knows  no  more  how  to  fashion  it 
than   Mathurin's  pony,  and  who    was  never 
taught  tailoring  in   her   life.      Yes,  yes,  you 
should  see  the  gown  and  bodice  I  have  been 
making  for  the  pretty  maid   of  the  mill  of 
St.  Herbot  ;  aha!  my  young  spark  can  listen 
now,  I'll  w^arrant.     I  have  been  at  the  mill 
these  three  or  four   days,  and   a   little   bh'd 
whispered  to  me  for  whose  sake  it  was  that 
the  pretty  Louise  was  so  fussy  about  the  hang 
of  her  skirt  and  the  fit  of  her  bodice.     And 
what  a  bosom  that  bodice  will  cover  !     We 
tailors*  hear  all  the   secrets,   but    mum — we 
only  tell  them  to  the  persons  concerned." 

Christophe  knew  that  Coeffic  was  a  liar, 
and  he  looked  incredulous,  but  the  tailor  con- 
strued the  real  meaning  of  his  look  to  be, 
**  Convince  me." 

**  It  is  your  trade  to  couple  young  folks, 
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Coeffic,"  he  sighed.  ^'  But  I  warn  you  I  am 
an  unprofitable  subject.  I  have  no  money 
for  the  Bazvalan,  nor  can  I  afford  to  take  a 
wife." 

Coeffic's  sharp  ears  heard  footsteps  ;  he 
looked  round  and  saw  Mathurin  hobbling 
briskly  forward. 

The  tailor's  red  locks  brushed  Christophe's 
cheek,  as  he  stood  on  tiptoe  and  whispered — 

''  The  mill  wants  a  master,  and  the  maid 
wants  a  husband ;  to  her,  my  man,  you  can 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  if  you  will, 
Master  Christ ophe." 

He  limped  off  with  a  spiteful  look  at 
Mathurin's  vexed  face,  as  he  came  quickly 
towards  his  young  master. 

*'Ahal"  Coeffic  chuckled  as  he  limped 
home,  *'  that  is  a  fine  revenge  I  am  taking  on 
the  brutal  wild  man  ;  curse  him  !  curse  him ! 
It  is  always  harder  to  be  cut  out  by  a  friend 
than  by  a  stranger,  and  by  his  own  brother 
too;  ha!   ha!  " 

He  gave  so  unearthly  a  yell  of  delight 
that  a  donkey  standing  within  one  of  the  low 
arched  doorways  set  off  braying  as  if  he  found 
sympathy  in  the  tailor's  outcry. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    BROTHERS    AT    THE    MILL. 

T  seemed  to  Jean  Marie,  when  he  re- 
covered from  his  anger,  that  he  had 
acted  foolishly  in  quarrelling  with  Coeffic. 

It  was  possible  that  Madame  Eusquec  had 
commissioned  the  tailor  to  find  a  husband  for 
her  pretty  daughter,  and  that  Coeffic  had 
given  him  the  first  offer. 

He  struck  his  fist  fiercely  on  the  table  as 
he  thought  this — what  more  likely  than  that 
Coeffic  would  go  and  make  a  like  proposal  to 
one  of  his  unmarried  neighbours  ? 

'^  And  no  one  but  such  an  ungovemed  idiot 
as  I  am  would  make  two  bites  at  such  a 
cheriy  as  Louise  is." 

The  vision  he  had  seen  at  the  cascades 
seemed  to  flit  across  the  great  dingy  room, 
and  to  fill  it  with  sunshine.  He  went  out 
and  worked  till  much  later  than  usual.  Next 
morning,  too,  he  did  an  unusual  spell  of  work, 
and  was  even  more  brusque  and  silent,  but  to 
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Jeanne's  surprise  he  came  in  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  asked  for  his  Sunday  suit  and 
his  best  hat.  Dressed  in  these,  with  care- 
fully brushed  hair  and  black  heavy  shoes  in- 
stead of  dirty  sabots,  Jean  Marie  looked  a 
very  remarkable  man,  and  one  not  ill-suited 
to  go  a-wooing. 

*'What  is  doing?"  the  quiet  old  servant 
thought,  as  she  watched  him  stepping,  cudgel 
in  hand,  along  the  road;  *' never  before  did 
our  master  put  on  his  best  clothes  on  a  week- 
day, unless  for  a  fair  or  a  Pardon." 

Christophe  had  started  soon  after  dinner 
for  the  mill,  but  he  had  not  gone  with  the  set 
purpose  of  visiting  Madame  Kusquec  ;  he  had 
told  Mathurin  to  expect  him,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  old  man  might  speak  of  him  to 
Louise ;  but  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  an 
excuse  for  presenting  himself  at  the  mill;  he 
could  only  take  his  chance  of  what  might 
happen. 

Mathurin  did  his  errand  clumsily. 

*'  I  told  Christophe  to  come  and  see  you," 
he  said  next  morning  to  Louise;  **  I  told  him 
he  would  be  welcome.  See  how  fine  he  has 
made  Mejid,  and  all  to  please  you." 
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**  Mejid  looks  best  with  his  tail  loose  " — 
Louise  tossed  her  head,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  anger — **  what  right  have  you  to  speak 
for  me  to  any  bachelor?  You  can  welcome 
your  visitor  if  you  choose — to  me  he  is  a 
stranger." 

She  turned  abruptly  away,  for  she  had 
begun  to  cry  ^\dth  vexation.  That  Christophe, 
who  already  thought  her  forward,  should  be 
told  she  would  welcome  him  was  too  hard  to 
bear.  She  would  go  away  and  hide  herself 
in  the  wood,  and  let  him  have  his  journey 
for  nothing. 

She  ran  off  among  the  trees,  and  though 
Mathurin  called  to  her  she  would  not  heed 
him.  Mathurin  shook  his  head  and  repeated 
to  himself  some  sage,  if  stale,  reflections  on 
the  conduct  of  young  girls.  The  old  servant 
had  kept  silence  about  Christophe's  visit  till 
past  mid-day,  so  that  soon  after  Louise's  re- 
treat the  young  man  appeared.  Mathurin 
looked  at  him  shyly,  without  any  heartiness 
of  welcome. 

**  Where  is  she  ? "  Christophe  asked. 
Mathurin  nodded  towards  the  wood. 

'^1  will  go   down  to   the  cascades" — the 
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young  man  hoped  he  might  find  Louise  in  the 
wood — *'I  will  come  back  again  by-and-by, 
when  you  are  less  busy,  Mathurin." 

The  old  man  watched  his  tall,  straight 
figure  disappear,  and  then  he  went  on  chop- 
ping wood. 

^*Well,"  he  thought,  '*  it  may  be  that  we 
old  folks  can't  get  the  same  meaning  out  of 
words  as  young  ones  can.  May  be  they  two 
will  meet  in  the  wood  and  set  all  right  their 
own  way,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  wisdom  in  it." 

Christophe  went  on  a  little  way,  and  then 
creaking  through  a  thick  bit  of  copse  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  cascades.  Louise  was 
not  visible,  but  the  beauty  of  the  place  caught 
his  eye  and  arrested  him.  Like  most  of  his 
fisher  comrades  he  was  dreamy-natured  spite 
of  his  keen  sense  of  enjoyment ;  no  one  had 
heard  him  talk  of  the  fair  scenes  he  had  wit- 
nessed on  the  far-off  southern  coast,  and  yet 
he  had  spent  many  an  hour  musing  over 
them,  as  he  now  sat  musing  on  a  ledge  of 
rock  overhanging  the  cascade. 

There  was  a  strange  mixture  in  the  scene. 
The  trees  around  him  clothed  in  the  soft,  re- 
poseful tints  of  spring,  the  calm  sky  streaked 
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with  a  few  long,  pearl-coloured  cloud-lines, 
the  strangely-rounded  grey  rocks  here  and 
below,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  sweet  harmony 
of  peace,  the  discord  of  the  roaring,  foaming 
fall  flinging  itself  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
down  the  stony  valley.  The  contrast  kept 
Christophe  gazing  there  in  a  kind  of  pleasant 
wonder.  Besides  the  intense  love  for  his  native 
wilds,  so  special  to  a  Breton,  the  scene  had  for 
him  the  attraction  of  freshness.  He  had  not 
been  at  St.  Herbot  since  his  return,  and  as  a 
boy,  when  the  mill  was  his  father's,  he  had 
been  used  to  spend  long  days  at  the  cascades. 

Meantime  Jean  Marie  had  reached  the 
mill,  and  had  found  Madame  Piusquec  alone, 
seated  as  usual  at  her  spinning-wheel.  On  the 
way  the  farmer  had  pondered  on  a  subject  for 
his  visit,  and  after  he  had  been  greeted  and 
asked  to  sit,  he  cleared  his  throat  and  began, 
feeling  more  ill  at  ease  than  he  had  ever  felt 
in  his  life. 

''  Do  you  find  Mathurin  sufficient  for  his 
work  ?  "  he  said. 

Madame  Piusquec's  large,  serious  eyes  looked 
at  him  as  if  they  would  draw  out  his  meaning. 

"  Mathurin  does  what  I  bid  him,  and  that 
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is  all  I  want ;  he  suits  me  ;  he  is  old,  but 
then  a  younger  man  would  be  less  thoughtful, 
and  would  care  more  to  please  himself." 

**  Then  you  are  content  as  it  is  ?" 

''  Yes."  But  she  thought,  **  Why  does  he 
ask  this  ?  A  man  like  farmer  Mao  does  not 
come  all  the  way  from  Huelgoat  only  to  ask 
how  I  like  my  servant." 

She  waited,  but  Jean  Marie  seemed  stricken 
dumb  by  her  last  reply.  This  had  uprooted 
an  idea  which  had  grown  this  afternoon,  and 
which  had  sent  him  back  to  the  farmhouse 
from  his  work,  to  ask  for  his  Sunday  suit. 

Why  should  not  he  go  to  the  mill  and  see 
what  his  chances  were  with  Louise,  and  also 
rid  himself  of  his  brother  by  installing  him 
as  manager  to  the  widow.  Jean  Marie  loved 
his  brother,  but  he  did  not  care  to  watch  his 
desultory  work,  it  was  a  constant  blister  to 
him.  At  the  mill  Christophe  would  be  free 
of  his  supervision,  and  could  idle  if  he 
pleased.  But  a  stronger  motive  than  this 
prompted  Jean  Marie's  visit.  The  sudden 
maddening  jealousy  that  had  seized  him  when 
Christophe  spoke  of  his  age  would  not  be 
stifled,  it  kept  on  bursting  into  fresh  life,  like 
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a  flame  on  old  timber.  Even  when  he  thought 
it  subdued,  for  he  felt  that  it  was  causeless,  it 
suddenly  blazed  up  again  as  fiercely  as  ever. 

Madame  Eusquec  was  a  discreet  and  a 
sensible  woman,  but  she  was  very  inquisitive, 
and  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  her  visitor's  real 
business  began  to  dawn  upon  her. 

*'"Wliy  do  you  ask  about  Mathurin,  Mon- 
sieur Mao  ?  "  and  she  looked  more  keenly  at 
his  serious  face. 

He  sat  clasping  both  hands  on  the  cudgel 
standing  between  his  knees,  but  he  did  not 
look  at  Madame  Eusquec.  His  dark,  deeply- 
sunken  eyes  roamed  over  the  bit  of  landscape 
framed  in  by  the  arched  doorway,  the  hill 
opposite  grassed  and  crowned  a-top  with 
golden  furze,  and  the  huge  round  lumps  of 
granite  cumbering  and  choking  the  river-bed 
which  lay  between  the  cottage  and  the  hill. 

**  I  had  been  thinking" — Jean  Marie 
paused.  Yes,  it  was  better  that  the  first  step 
should  be  for  Christophe.  *^  You  say  Mathu- 
rin suits,  but  he  gets  older  every  year," — he 
spoke  more  decidedly  now  that  business  was 
in  question — ''and  you  will  find  that  the  mill 
gets  less  profitable ;    my  advice  to  you  is  to 
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let  a  younger  man  come  in  as  master,  who 
will  still  let  you  take  what  the  mill  earns  at 
present,  and  work  the  rest  for  his  own  profit." 

The  widow  had  grown  very  rigid  as  she 
listened. 

''  I  cannot  part  with  Mathurin." 

**  You  need  not.  Mathurin  will  serve  wil- 
lingly under  the  man  I  am  thinking  of."   - 

Madame  Eusquec  had  been  a  docile,  sub- 
missive wife,  but  she  had  now  for  some  years 
been  a  free  agent,  and  she  resented  the  farmer's 
interference. 

'^  I  think  it  is  best  as  it  is.  "When  there 
is  a  young  girl  at  home  an  old  man  is  better 
than  a  young  one." 

Now  this  was  just  the  opening  Jean  Marie 
desired ;  he  grasped  his  cudgel  still  more 
firmly  and  looked  straight  before  him  ;  and, 
as  the  words  shaped  themselves  for  utterance, 
Louise  stood  in  front  of  the  arched  doorway. 
The  widow  rejoiced  in  the  interruption. 

**  Come  in,  Louise,"  she  called  out,  for  the 
girl  had  not  looked  into  the  cottage,  and  had 
not  seen  the  farmer;  *^  here  is  Monsieur  Mao 
from  Braspart." 

Louise  looked  pleased,  and  she  nodded  and 
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smiled  as  she  came  in.  Then,  as  the  farmer 
raised  his  dark,  serious  eyes  to  her  face  as  he 
said  "  Good-day,"  and  she  saw  the  admiration 
he  felt,  her  wounded  pride  was  soothed.  She 
had  not  cared  specially  to  see  this  man,  and 
he  had  come  unasked  to  see  her  again. 
Coeffic's  words,  and  his  assertion  that  Jean 
Marie  was  the  best  match  in  Huelgoat,  came 
back  to  her  mind,  a  flush  rose  in  her  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled  ^vith  a  kind  of  expecta- 
tion. She  did  not  propose  to  herself  to  marry 
the  farmer,  but  it  would  be  a  triumph  if  he 
proposed  for  her. 

*'  It  is  good  of  you  to  come  and  see  my 
mother,  monsieur" — she  smiled  and  looked 
so  winning  that  Jean  Marie's  hopes  rose  high 
— **  she  has  so  few  visitors." 

A  strange  new  feeling  came  to  Jean  Marie. 
Louise  did  not  seat  herself,  but  stood  beside 
her  mother,  making  a  wonderful  contrast,  in 
her  dainty  pink  and  white  prettiness,  to  the 
dark-eyed,  heavy -featured,  stiff  woman  at  the 
spinning-wheel — Hebe  beside  Clotho.  The 
farmer  suddenly  rose  and  stood  opposite 
Louise — he  felt  uneasy  to  remain  seated 
while  this  fair  creature  stood. 
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'*  Your  hill  is  steep  to  climb  ;  "  and  then  he 
smiled  at  Louise.  ^' You  have  not  forgotten 
your  promise  to  meet  me  at  the  festival  ?  " 
His  eyes  glowed  as  he  waited  for  her 
answer. 

Louise  turned  pale.  She  could  not  tell 
what  it  was  that  chilled  her  so  suddenly  in 
the  glance  of  Jean  Marie. 

**  Did  I  promise  ?  "  The  words  came  hesi- 
tatingly, and  she  saw  his  whole  expression 
change — he  looked  cold  and  hard  again.  In 
that  moment  Louise  had  remembered  that  she 
had  been  anxious  to  meet  the  farmer  at  the 
fete,  so  that  she  might  make  the  acquaintance 
of  his  brother,  and  now  this  was  done. 

But  still  it  was  a  triumph  to  be  asked  this 
by  the  best  match  in  Huelgoat.  **  I  am 
honoured  that  you  should  remember,"  she 
said.  **  I  am  thinking  so  much  about  the 
fete.  It  will  be  very  pleasant.  The  days 
are  dull  here,  there  is  no  one  to  see." 

Jean  Marie  was  softened  by  her  pleading, 
earnest  voice.  He  looked  at  her  attentively. 
''  She  is  too  young  and  innocent  to  deceive 
me,"  he  thought ;  **  I  know  that  I  incline  to 
suspect  all  women,  but  this  one  is  different 
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from  the  rest.  "Would  you  like  a  home  in 
Huelgoat  better  than  one  here,  Louise  ?  " 

He  spoke  as  gently  as  he  could,  but  some- 
thing in  the  question,  or  the  tone  of  it,  made 
Madame  Eusquec  look  up  abruptly,  and  she 
saw  Jean  Marie's  meaning  in  his  face. 

Louise  guessed  it  also,  but  she  did  not 
want  the  farmer  to  be  so  hasty  ;  she  wished 
to  be  friends  with  him  at  the  fete.  And 
as  she  did  not  mean  to  marry  anyone  just 
directly,  if  Jean  Marie  asked  her  now,  she 
would  have  to  say  No. 

**  I  should  have  neighbours  in  Huelgoat,'' 
she  said,  carelessly ;  *'  but  then  I  should 
miss  th^  old  place,  and  I  was  such  a  little 
child  when  I  came  to  live  here." 

**  The  bird  cannot  always  stay  in  the  nest," 
Madame  Eusquec  said. 

Just  then  Mathurin  came  in  from  the  cow- 
stable. 

**  Mistress  " — he  nodded  at  Jean  Marie — 
**  there  is  Christophe  Mao  outside.  I  told 
him  he  would  be  welcome,  but  he  will  not 
come  in  for  my  asking." 

The  widow  looked  at  the  farmer,  and  she 
started. 
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A  grey  shade  had  fallen  on  his  face,  and 
he  was  gnawing  his  under  lip.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  intently  on  Louise ;  and  as  the 
mother  followed  his  gaze,  she  saw  that  the 
girl  had  reddened  to  the  edge  of  her  muslin 
cap. 

No  one  spoke  till  Madame  Rusquec  said, 
*^  Where  is  he,  Mathurin  ?  "  and  she  passed 
the  old  man,  and  went  into  the  cow-shed. 
Mathurin  followed  his  mistress.  Louise  stood 
wondering  how  she  should  receive  Christophe. 
She  had  forgotten  Jean  Marie  in  her  delight 
at  Mathurin's  news,  for  she  had  grown  tired 
of  her  own  self-deception  as  she  wandered 
alone  in  the  wood ;  and  when  she  came  hack 
to  the  mill  again,  and  saw  no  traces  of  Chris- 
tophe, she  felt  deeply  mortified. 

Jean  Marie's  eyes  never  left  her  face  ;  and 
as  he  watched  the  play  of  feeling  there,  he 
could  scarcely  keep  in  the  curse  he  muttered. 
Standing  there,  as  still  as  one  of  the  granite 
figures  round  some  old  Calvary,  he  saw 
Madame  Eusquec  re-enter,  followed  by  his 
brother ;  and  he  thought  Christophe  had 
never  looked  so  young  and  handsome.  A 
spasm,   partly   surprise    and  partly   anguish. 
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passed  over  his  grey  face  when  he  saw  that 
Christophe  came  up  frankly  to  Louise,  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

Jean  Marie  tui-ned  away.  He  was  furiously 
angry,  as  well  as  jealous. 

'*  I  am  fortunate,"  Madame  Eusquec  said,  as 
she  came  back  to  her  seat  beside  the  spinning- 
wheel,  *^  I  who  never  have  visitors,  to  get 
two  in  one  day.  Your  brother  has  grown  quite 
a  man,  Monsieur  Mao  ;  I  should  not  have 
recognised  him.     He  is  not  like  you." 

''  No  !  "  said  Jean  Marie ;  and  both  the 
young  people  looked  round  quickly  at  the 
harsh,  hoarse  tone. 

Christophe  left  Louise,  and  came  close  to 
Madame  Rusquec. 

'*  Am  I  like  my  mother,  Madame  ?  "  He 
spoke  so  pleasantly  that  the  widow  was 
drawn  to  him  at  once.  *^Our  old  Jeanne 
says  I  am  the  picture  of  her  when  she 
married." 

Christophe's  easy,  frank  manner,  so  dif- 
ferent from  his  own — the  manner  of  a  man 
who  had  lived  in  many  places,  and  among 
many  people,  instead  of  remaining  shut  up 
in  the  farm-house  of  Braspart — increased   to 
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fury  the  jealous  anger  burning  in  Jean  Marie's 
heart. 

Why  could  lu  not  seem  unconcerned  and 
careless  ?  Instead  of  this,  he  felt  harsher 
and  stiffer  than  before.  And  yet  he  thought 
he  would  not  yield  so  easily ;  he  would  put 
Louise  to  the  test. 

"  Yes,  you  are  like  your  mother,"  Madame 
Eusquec  began,  and  then  Jean  Marie  thrust 
himself  obtrusively  into  the  talk. 

**  Is  there  not  a  nearer  way  through  the 
wood  than  this  one  by  which  I  came  ?  Can 
you  tell  me  the  way,"  he  went  on  ;  *'  or  will 
your  daughter  show  it  ?" 

**  I  lost  my  way,"  Christophe  smiled  at 
Louise. 

**  Yes,  there  is  a  short  way,"  said  Louise ; 
**  but  you  cannot  find  it  alone,  either  of  you. 
This  path  dies  away  before  it  reaches  here, 
and  we  have  to  find  our  way  to  it  again  by 
marks  on  the  trees;  I  will  show  you  both 
,the  short  road." 

Beside  Christophe,  Louise  shrank  from 
dark,  scowling  Jean  Marie ;  and  she  was 
determined  not  to  go  alone  with  him  through 
the  wood. 
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Madame  Kusquec  looked  on  in  silence. 
She  felt  that  there  was  something  under  the 
surface  that  she  did  not  comprehend,  but 
her  mind  was  too  slow  to  seize  it.  The 
brothers  nodded  farewell  to  her,  and  followed 
Louise  out  of  the  cottage,  and  still  the  widow 
said  nothing  but  **  Good-day  "  to  them.  She 
saw  that  Jean  Marie  admired  her  daughter, 
and  she  hoped  that  Louise  would  marry  him ; 
to  her  Christophe  was  a  bright,  frank  boy, 
much  pleasanter  to  talk  to  than  his  elder 
brother. 

**What  is  the  matter?  Are  you  ill?" 
Louise  said  to  the  farmer.  She  was  a  little 
way  in  advance,  going  towards  the  wood, 
and  she  looked  brightly  over  her  shoulder  at 
the  silent  man. 

**  I  was  thinking,"  he  said;  *^  you  cannot 
expect  all  the  world  to  talk,  can  you?" 

**  I  suppose  not,"  she  answered,  quickly. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  her  own  mind  which 
of  the  brothers  she  liked  the  best,  but  she 
resolved  to  keep  well  with  both.  **  I  have 
not  so  many  friends  that  I  can  afford  to 
lose  one,"  she  told  herself. 

She  chattered    on    merrily  as   she   went. 
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Christoplie  would  soon  have  absorbed  her  talk 
to  himself,  but  Louise  kept  on  appealing  to 
the  farmer ;  and  though  he  only  gave  her 
short,  abrupt  answers,  still  he  was  appeased. 
It  might  not  be  as  he  suspected,  and  it  was 
not  her  fault  if  Christophe  had  intruded  on 
the  interview. 

**  There  is  the  path."  Louise  stood  still, 
and  pointed  on  into  the  wood.  '^  You  cannot 
mistake  your  way  now.  Good-day  to  both 
of  you,  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  at  the 
Pardon." 

She  smiled  up  in  Jean  Marie's  face,  and 
the  man's  heart  beat  with  hope  ;  and  then 
she  gave  Christophe  a  sweet,  shy  glance, 
that  made  him  long  to  follow  her  back  to 
the  cottage. 

Jean  Marie  plunged  forward  into  the  wood. 
He  wanted  to  be  rid  of  his  brother's  pre- 
sence ;  he  felt  he  was  not  safe  company. 
Unhappily,  Christophe  had  been  too  much 
engrossed  by  Louise  to  think  of  anything 
else.  His  brother  had  seemed  silent,  but 
then  silence  was  a  habit  with  Jean  Marie. 
Christophe  felt  too  gay  and  happy  in  the 
remembrance  of  that  last  blue-eyed  glance  to 
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be  alone,  and  he  started  off  to  overtake  his 
brother. 

Jean  Marie  heard  him  coming,  and  hurried 
on  through  the  wood,  till  he  reached  the  high 
road  below.  He  paused  here  an  instant  to 
reflect. 

If  he  went  straight  hack  to  Huelgoat, 
Christophe  would  be  up  with  him  at  once  ; 
and  yet,  if  he  struck  down  the  lane  on  the 
right,  leading  to  the  village  and  church  of 
St.  Herbot,  Christophe  would  perceive  him 
before  he  could  get  out  of  sight.  So  he 
went  on  doggedly,  till  the  young  man  burst 
out  from  the  wood  some  little  way  on,  and 
jumped  down  into  the  road. 

Then  Jean  Marie  stopped,  and  spoke 
angrily  :  *^  Thou  shouldst  be  at  work.  If 
thou  hadst  taken  work  with  another  than 
me,  thou  couldst  not  have  quitted  it  thus  ; 
thou  art  an  idle  fellow." 

Christophe  had  hot  blood  as  well  as  his 
brother,  though  it  seldom  got  the  mastery 
of  him ;  but  Jean  Marie's  tone  was  more 
insufferable  than  his  words  were. 

*'  I  am  no  more  idle  than  thou ;  I  had 
business  with  Mathurin." 
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**  But  thou  hadst  not  business  at  the  mill ; 
and,  look  you,  Mother  Kusquec — and — and 
her  daughter  are  my  friends,  and  I  warn  thee 
to  keep  aloof  from  them." 

His  eyes  glowed  like  living  coals,  he 
grasped  his  cudgel  tightly,  and  looked  threat- 
eningly at  Christophe.  His  manner  betrayed 
his  secret. 

But  hope,  speaking  loudly  in  the  young 
man's  heart,  told  Christophe  that  if  Jean 
Marie  was  not  afraid  of  his  rivalry  he  would 
be  less  angry. 

**  Jean  Marie,  thou  art  unreasonable ;  but 
tell  me,  hast  thou  asked  for  Louise  Kusquec  ?  " 

''  No — what  is  that  to  thee  ?'* 

**  It  is  very  much.  The  girl  pleases  me, 
and  I  think  I  please  her.  I  did  not  mean 
to  have  spoken  till  I  was  more  advanced  in 
the  world ;  but  now  I  say,  let  us  act  fairly 
by  one  another.  It  was  thyself,  and  no 
other,  who  bade  me  offer  myself  as  a  husband 
for  Louise,  and  a  manager  to  the  mill " — 
Jean  Marie  started — **  and  now  thou  art 
angry  because  I  follow  thy  counsel.  What 
does  this  mean,  Jean  Marie  ?  Dost  thou 
want  Louise  for  thyself  ?'* 
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Jean  Marie  had  grown  very  pale  with 
anger.  ''  That  is  nought  to  thee  ;  but  I  bid 
thee  avoid  Louise  Piusquec.  Thou  canst  not 
\ved  her  if  she  would  have  thee ;  thou  hast 
but  the  clothes  on  thy  back.  If  I  find  thee 
again  at  the  mill,  or  talking  to  Louise,  I  cast 
thee  off;  thou  shalt  be  no  more  to  me  than 
one  of  those  blocks  of  stone." 

**  For  a  wise  man,  brother" — Christophe 
had  recovered  himself — '^  thou  art  strangely 
unreasonable.  Why  need  we  quarrel  because 
we  both  want  the  same  woman  ?  Both  of 
us  cannot  have  her,  that  is  clear.  Let  us 
draw  lots,  Jean  Marie,  which  shall  first  ask 
for  her." 

The  farmer  had  grown  ashamed  of  his 
own  anger ;  he  envied  Christophe's  power  of 
self-control ;  he  was  mollified,  too,  by  seeing 
that  the  young  man  was  not  certain  of 
success. 

''  I  will  not  yield  her,"  he  said,  doggedly ; 
'*  she  is  mine,  not  yours." 

*^  A  woman  belongs  to  herself  until  she  is 
promised.  You  cannot  make  her  yours  by 
force.  I  say  again,  let  us  draw  lots  for  the 
first  asking." 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Jean  Marie  stood  wrapped  in  sullen 
thought.  At  last  he  began  to  speak  slowly, 
and  without  looking  the  young  man  in  the 
face :  '*  I  have  warned  thee,  Christophe,  and 
therefore  I  say,  look  to  thyself.  I  will  not 
draw  lots.  He  of  us  two  who  possesses  Louise 
Eusquec  shall  take  her  by  personal  right.  Thou 
hast  not  forgotten  how  to  wrestle  among  the 
fishermen — well,  then,  thou  and  I  will  try  a 
fall  at  the  Pardon,  and  the  winner  shall  have 
first  chance  with  Louise." 

Christophe  recoiled.  ^^  It  is  hardly  fair," 
he  said.  ^'I  have  not  wrestled  for  years." 
Then,  seeing  a  sneer  on  Jean  Marie's  dark 
face,  *^  Have  thine  own  way,"  he  said; 
**  after  all,  it  is  not  always  the  one  who  asks 
first  who  wins." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IN    THE    WRESTLING    RING. 

T  is  not  only  on  the  side  of  the  cascades 
that  St.  Herbot  is  shadowed  by  a  lofty  hill. 
The  dark  grey-green  old  church  stands  circled 
round  by  hills  :  and  from  break  of  day  on 
the  morning  of  the  Pardon  these  hills  were 
veined  by  strings  of  pilgrims,  toiling  over 
them  from  far  and  near  to  worship  and  lay 
their  offerings — a  tuft  of  horse  or  cow's  hair — 
on  the  shrine  of  the  saint ;  these  offerings, 
when  sold,  being  a  chief  part  of  the  old  church's 
revenue.  Formerly  the  beasts  themselves 
came  from  far  and  near  to  ask  for  blessings 
and  cures ;  and  during  the  three  days  of  the 
Pardon  no  beast  of  burden  is  worked ;  but 
the  animals  are,  as  a  rule,  left  at  home  now, 
and  represent  themselves  by  the  locks  of  hair 
on  the  altar,  or  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Herbot. 

The  church,  usually  so  quiet  and  solitary, 
girt  about  with  trees  through  which  a  brook 
found    its  w^ay    to   the    road — the  group   of 
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cottages  wliicli  called  itself  the  village,  and 
which,  except  for  the  presence  of  pigs  and 
children,  had,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  a 
most  deserted  aspect,  to-day  seemed  trans- 
formed. All  around  the  church  were  booths 
for  the  sale  of  rosaries,  medals,  charms,  and 
trinkets ;  articles  of  clothing,  from  the  large 
broad-brimmed  felt  and  beaver  hats  to  wooden 
sabots  and  gold  and  silver  ribbons ;  booths 
filled  with  eatables  and  drinkables  stood  under 
the  trees ;  and  in  all  directions  among  the  huge 
blocks  of  stone  which  cumbered  the  ground 
were  impromptu  charcoal  fires,  over  which 
breakfasts  were  cooking.  The  crowd,  which 
thickened  every  moment,  was  very  quiet  and 
decorous.  Masses  had  begun  very  early,  and 
most  of  the  assembled  multitude  had  already 
paid  their  devotions,  but  the  church  was  still 
full  of  worshippers.  Each  pilgrim,  on  arriving, 
went  straight  into  church,  and  increased  the 
kneeling  crowd.  Ever  since  early  morning 
there  had  been  picturesque  groups  of  kneeling 
devotees  within  the  grey-green  walls  of  the 
church ;  the  men's  dresses,  with  their  em- 
broidered waistcoats  and  jackets,  were  almost 
as  full  of  colour  as  the  women's  were. 
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Louise  looked  very  gay  and  pretty  as  she 
walked  beside  Madame  Eusquec  through  the 
fair.  For  two  years  her  mother  had  been  ill, 
and  so  the  girl  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
the  festival.  She  looked  eagerly  for  the 
brothers  Mao  ;  her  mother  had  not  spoken 
to  her,  since  their  visit,  of  Jean  Marie  or  of 
Christophe.  Madame  Rusquec  thought  that 
if  the  farmer  was  in  earnest,  he  would  go  to 
work  the  right  way.  About  Christophe  she 
did  not  think  at  all,  except  as  a  pleasant  and 
frank  boy. 

Louise  was  puzzled  at  herself;  when  she 
thought  of  Christophe  she  seemed  to  shrink 
from  Jean  Marie,  and  yet  she  knew  that 
Christophe  was  not  able  to  marry.  However, 
she  was  very  happy;  men  looked  at  her 
with  admiring  glances,  and  though  she  had 
few  acquaintances,  the  crowd,  and  the  gay 
dresses,  and  the  pretty  things  in  the  jewellers* 
booths,  pleased  her  greatly.  Then  there  were 
all  the  preparations  to  be  looked  at ;  the 
great  greased  pole,  up  which,  next  day,  men 
and  boys  would  climb  for  prizes ;  and  out 
in  a  large  field  the  gi-eat  wrestling-ring, 
cu'cled  by  posts  and  a  strong  cord,  with  a 
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tall   forked    stick    planted  in   the   midst,  on 
which  the  prizes  hung. 

Louise  was  quite  surprised  to  think  how 
time  had  flown  when  the  procession,  with 
crosses  and  banners,  came  out  of  church  sing- 
ing, and  circled  round  the  fair.  There  was 
a  general  movement  in  the  crowd  towards 
the  great  ring,  the  wrestling  being  the  chief 
of  to-day's  sports,  for  the  Pardon  lasts  three 
days  at  St.  Herbot.  Along  one  side  of  the 
field  ran  a  low  wall,  and  on  this  some  men 
were  sitting.  Louise  recognised  Christophe 
among  them,  but  he  was  talking,  and  he  did 
not  see  her  pass.  The  judges  stood  about 
carelessly  near  the  forked  stick  in  the  centre 
of  the  ground,  with  no  attempt  at  formality 
in  their  arrangements.  The  crowd  was  forming 
thickly  round  the  circle. 

Louise  excitedly  pulled  her  mother's  arm. 
**  We  shall  not  get  a  place  if  we  are  not  quick," 
she  said,  ''  and  Mathurin  says  the  wrestling 
will  be  splendid." 

As  she  spoke  there  came  a  beat  of  drum, 
and  the  surrounding  crowd,  scattered  in  groups 
through  the  fair,  joined  and  rolled  up  in  one 
wave  to  thicken  the  black  line  round  the  ring. 
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Madame  Eusquec  was  a  head  taller  than 
Louise,  but  even  she  could  see  nothing,  the 
crowd  was  so  thick.  Louise  looked  sadly  up 
and  down,  the  wrestling  had  begun,  and  she 
had  not  got  a  place  ;  all  her  enjoyment  was 
overcast.  Great  hot  tears  sprang  into  her 
eyes,  but  she  tried  to  gather  them  up  with 
her  lashes — she  so  feared  they  should  stain 
the  embroidery  of  her  new  bodice. 

A  woman  standing  in  front  turned  round 
and  saw  her  tears. 

**You  lose  nothing,  little  one,"  she  said, 
compassionately ;  '*  the  wrestlers  are  only 
young  boys,  and  they  are  not  good  at  it 
either." 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  beating  of 
the  drum  announced  that  one  of  the  wrest- 
lers had  fallen.  Louise  felt  a  hand  on  her 
arm,  she  turned  quickly,  and  she  saw  the  dark 
face  of  Jean  Marie.  He  smiled  encouragingly 
at  her. 

**  Good-day.  You  want  a  better  place,"  he 
said,  ^^  and  you  shall  have  one,"  and  then  he 
nodded  to  Madame  Eusquec. 

Louise  looked  admiringly  at  the  square- 
shouldered  man  as  he  forced  a  way  in  front 
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of  her  through  the  densest  part  of  the  crowd. 
Men  and  women  drew  back  right  and  left 
before  the  determined  pressure,  and  Louise 
and  her  mother,  following  closely,  found  them- 
selves, to  the  great  joy  of  the  girl,  close  to  the 
rope. 

'*  Oh,  thank  you."  She  looked  grate- 
fully at  the  farmer.  **  I  so  want  to  see  the 
wrestling." 

**  Yes,"  said  Jean  Marie,  *'  you  will  see  it 
well  from  here." 

Yes,  she  should  see  him  gain  the  right 
to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  for  he  felt  that  he 
should  gain  it. 

Several  matches  followed,  but  without  any 
special  interest.  At  last,  at  the  monotonous 
rub-a-dub  of  the  drum,  a  man  stepped  into  the 
ring  carrying  a  sheep  on  his  shoulders.  He 
was  a  tall,  powerful  fellow,  and  he  held  the 
sheep  by  its  feet  slung  round  his  neck,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  scarf.  This  was  Yves  Guerrien, 
the  best  wrestler  of  St.  Herbot,  and  unless 
he  were  challenged  he  would  carry  off  the 
sheep  as  a  prize,  and  remain  the  acknow- 
ledged champion  of  the  ring.  He  was  a  large, 
powerfully-made  man,  about  the  same  age  as 
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Jean  Marie,  but  he  had  a  hideously  scarred 
face,  and  one  eye  was  closed. 

**  Will  no  one  challenge  that  monster  ?  " 
said  Louise,  "  How  proud  and  haughty  he 
looks." 

Jean  Marie  longed  to  jump  into  the  ring 
and  take  up  Yves  Guerrien's  challenge  ;  but 
he  checked  the  longing  ;  if  he  were  used  up  on 
such  a  powerful  antagonist  as  Yves,  he  would 
have  little  chance  of  conquering  Christophe. 

He  and  his  brother  had  scarcely  spoken 
since  their  meeting  at  the  mill ;  but  neither 
of  them  had  forgotten  the  trial  which  lay 
before  them.  Jean  Marie  had  little  fear  of 
the  result.  He  had  never  let  a  year  pass 
without  exercising  his  skill  in  these  rough 
games,  and  he  guessed  Christophe  would  have 
had  little  practice  since  his  boyhood — for 
wrestling  in  the  Morbihan  is  far  less  frequent 
than  it  is  in  Finistere. 

But  before  Yves  had  completed  his  first 
circuit  of  the  ring,  a  short,  thick-set  man 
sprang  into  the  circle,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  and  the  challenger  were  locked  in  a  close 
struggle. 

Jean  Marie  looked   at  Louise.     She  was 
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gazing  intently  at  the  combatants.  He 
wanted  to  find  out  her  real  feelings  towards 
him,  but  he  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

At  length  Yves  flung  his  antagonist  over 
his  shoulder  on  to  the  ground — the  judges 
proclaimed  a  fall,  and  the  drum  beat. 

**  Louise  "  —  Jean  Marie's  voice  was  so 
earnest  that  the  girl  turned  her  eyes  from 
the  wrestlers  to  his  face — **  if  you  saw  two 
struggling  for  ]jou  there,  would  you  choose 
the  strongest  ?  " 

Louise  smiled.  **  Of  course  I  would  ;  but 
I  would  never  choose  Yves  Guerrien ;  he 
looks  cruel,  and  he  is  ugly  too." 

Jean  Marie  had  bent  his  head  very  near 
her  while  he  listened.  Two  women  beside 
them  gazed  with  round,  widely-opened  eyes, 
for  it  was  the  first  time  the  farmer  of  Bras- 
part  had  spoken  to  so  young  a  woman  in 
public. 

All  at  once  he  heard  his  name  called,  and 
he  looked  up.  Christophe  was  standing  in 
the  ring  facing  him  and  Louise ;  he  had 
taken  off  his  hat,  and  jacket,  and  shoes,  and 
he  was  calling  on  his  brother  to  fulfil  his 
pledge.      Louise   looked    from    one    to    the 
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other  in  astonishment.  She  thought  Chris- 
tophe  seemed  sorrowful ;  but  as  she  looked 
at  him  she  forgot  Jean  Marie,  and  again 
she  felt  stirred  by  the  warm  sympathy  that 
had  from  the  first  linked  her  to  the  young 
man. 

'*Come,"  said  Christophe ;  "or  are  you 
afraid  ?  "  He  added  this  with  a  rude  laugh 
as  he  came  nearer — for  it  seemed  to  him 
that  Jean  Marie  had  broken  faith  in 
seeking  Louise  before  the  result  of  the 
trial. 

Jean  Marie  had  been  soothed  by  the  girl's 
presence  and  by  the  pleasure  she  had  shown 
at  the  service  rendered  her  ;  but  as  Chris- 
tophe spoke,  he  saw  Louise  glance  at  his 
brother,  and  although  he  could  not  fully 
read  her  glance,  it  roused  his  jealousy  into 
a  blaze.  In  an  instant  he  had  sprung  over 
the  rope,  and  was  laying  aside  his  coat,  and 
waistcoat,  and  shoes.  He  flung  his  long 
hair  behind  his  ears,  drew  his  shirt  tightly 
over  his  body,  and  then  stood  still  as  a 
statue,  his  arms  crossed  over  his  broad  chest 
in  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

Christophe  lingered  an  instant.   *^  Louise/' 
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he  said,  in  a  hurried  whisper;   ^*  we  wrestle 
for  you ;  do  you  wish  me  to  conquer  ?  " 

A  lovely  blush  rose  on  the  girl's  face. 
*' You  will  conquer,"  she  said;  ''go,  he 
waits  for  you." 

But   a  different  opinion  prevailed   in   the 
almost  silent  crowd  that  thronged  the  ring.    It 
was  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  brothers 
wrestle  together  in  the  ring,  but  then  they 
were  always  well-matched.     In  this  struggle 
which    seemed    impending    Christophe    was 
considered  a  very  unequal  opponent  for  Jean 
Marie — one  of  the  best  wrestlers  in  the  arron- 
dissement,  and  a  low  murmur  was  heard  as 
Christophe  took  his  place  facing  his  brother. 
Madame    Kusquec    had    been    a    silent    wit- 
ness  of  the  public  notice   bestowed   on  her 
daughter,  first  by  Jean  Marie,  then  by  Chris- 
tophe ;    it  was    positive    proof    to    her  that 
the   farmer  wished    to  marry  Louise.       She 
wished   he   was  less   stern,   but   like   a  true 
Breton  woman   she  resigned  herself  to   that 
which  appeared  inevitable.     But  the  change 
that  had    overspread  Jean    Marie's    face    at 
the   sight  of  Christophe  alarmed  her.     Men 
always    went    to    wrestle    as    friends,     but 
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these   brothers   had  exchanged  the  looks   of 
enemies. 

"Are  they  quarrelhng  about  Louise?" 
she  asked  herself,  and  then  the  deep  munnurs 
of  the  multitude  reached  her  ears. 

But   as  the  two   men   stood  face  to  face, 
ready  to   begin   the    struggle,    so    differently 
formed,  and  yet  both  so  determined-looking, 
the   murmur  died    away,   a  breathless    hush 
spread  around,   and  Louise's  heart  sank  with 
dread,  for    Jean    Marie's   face  was  far  more 
full  of  determination  than  his  brother's  was, 
and   his    lean,    sine^^y  frame    seemed    more 
fit  to  wrestle  than  Christophe's  taller,  fuller 
figure.      Christophe  had  a  small,  well-poised 
head,  and  he  threw  it   back   frankly  as    he 
sui-veyed  his  adversary ;    while  Jean  Marie's 
square    head,    somewhat    sunk    between    his 
shoulders,  projected  forward  as  he  held  out 
his  right  hand  preparatory  to  taking  his  hold. 
They  seemed  to   grip  one  another  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  each  by  the  front  of 
the  other's  strong  canvas  shirt,  and  then  each 
set  his  head   against  his  brother's   shoulder, 
and   thus  they  stood  locked,  their   legs  well 
apart,   ]:eeping  a  wary  watch.      All  at  once 
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Jean  Marie  gave  way,  and  then  pressing  sud- 
denly forward,  he  raised  Christophe  from  the 
ground,  but  Christophe  was  not  off  his  guard, 
— he  twined  his  legs  like  snakes  round  his 
brother's,  and  for  some  minutes  the  two  bodies 
so  desperately  gripped  together,  rocked  from 
side  to  side  as  if  the  twining  legs  and  arms 
belonged  to  one  man.  Suddenly,  by  a  deter- 
mined effort,  Jean  Marie  forced  Christophe 
against  his  side  and  heaved  him  over  his  head. 
Christophe  fell  on  the  grass  as  if  thrown  from 
a  horse.  He  lay  on  his  side  in  the  midst  of 
the  ring,  and  held  up  his  right  hand  to  show 
the  judges  that  he  was  not  fully  thrown. 

Again  the  drum  sounded  for  a  fall,  but  the 
signal  was  given  too  quickly;  Christophe  had 
fallen  on  his  side,  and  he  lay  still,  that  the 
judges  might  see  that  his  defeat  was  not 
accomplished. 

But  Louise  only  saw  that  he  had  fallen. 
She  gave  one  loud  cry,  and  then  burst  into  a 
fit  of  sobs. 

The  cry  reached  Jean  Marie,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  suffused  purple  caused  by  the  struggle 
left  his  face — he  looked  livid  as  his  bloodshot, 
haggard  eyes  fastened  on  the  girl  sobbing  in 
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front  of  the  ring.     He  folded  his  arms  across 
his  chest  and  looked  fiercely  at  the  judges. 

'*  It  was  a  fair  fall,"  he  said,  hoarsely;  ''  I 
swear  I  threw  him  fairly  ;  if  there  is  another 
struggle  it  must  be  a  new  one.  I  have  won 
this  fall." 

*'No,  no,  no,"  was  shouted  on  all  sides, 
and  the  judges  w^ere  unanimous  that  the  fall 
was  not  Jean  Marie's. 

His  eyes  glared,  but  he  closed  his  lips 
firmly  against  further  words. 

Meanwhile  her  mother  spoke  sternly  to 
Louise,  for  meaning  looks  w^ere  turned  on  her, 
and  Madame  Eusquec  felt  that  the  girl's 
good  name  might  suffer.  But  Louise  had 
learned  her  true  feelings  in  that  moment  of 
anguish,  and  she  overleap t  fear  and  prudence 
too. 

**  Oh,  stop  them,  stop  them!  "  she  cried,  so 
wildly  that  her  words  reached  Jean  Marie,  as 
he  stood  waiting  with  folded  arms  till  Chris- 
tophe  should  recommence  the  struggle — *^he 
will  kill  Christ ophe." 

Mathurin  was  in  the  crowd,  but  at  some 
distance  from  his  mistress.  He  could  not 
hear   Louise's  words,   the    serried    press    of 
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people  that  stood  between  them  choked  sound, 
but  he  saw  their  effect  on  Jean  Marie.  The 
pallor  on  his  face  grew  so  death-like  that 
some  in  the  crowd  called  to  give  him  water ; 
but  Mathurin  saw  the  look  of  hatred  with 
which  he  regarded  Christophe,  and  he  shud- 
dered. 

**  Holy  Virgin  !  there  will  be  death  before 
this  is  ended,"  the  old  man  said. 

The  suspense  was  not  prolonged.  Once 
more  the  wrestlers  took  their  hold  of  each 
other,  and  once  more  each  strove  to  raise 
the  other  from  the  ground.  Suddenly  Jean 
Marie's  grasp  slackened,  and  almost  without 
Christophe 's  volition  the  strong  frame  he 
grasped  yielded  to  his  strain,  and  was  flung 
heavily  behind  him. 

This  time  the  drum  beat  loudly.  Jean 
Marie  lay  seemingly  lifeless  on  his  back, 
while  blood  streamed  from  his  mouth  and 
nostrils. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    BAZVALAN    DOES    HIS     DUTY. 

"]\/rADA]VIE  RusQUEC  drew  back  as  quickly 
as  she  could  from  the  ring ;  she  waited 
only  to  hear  that  Jean  Marie  had  recovered 
his  senses,  and  then,  taking  Louise's  hand,  she 
left  the  fete.  She  had  seen  many  inquisitive 
glances  levelled  at  her  daughter,  and  the  girl's 
agitation  had  become  so  uncontrollable  that  it 
was  a  relief  to  escape  from  prying  eyes. 

She  did  not  speak  till  they  were  near  the 
mill ;  then  she  looked  severely  at  Louise,  as 
she  said,  **  What  is  this,  vain  child  ?  Didst 
thou  set  the  brothers  Mao  to  wrestle  for  thy 
sake  ?  Thou  shouldst  be  thankful  that  such 
a  man  as  Jean  Mai'ie  has  noticed  thee,  and 
thou  must  be  more  careful  too  not  to  give  him 
cause  for  jealousy.  Poor  man  !  he  is  badly 
hurt,  I  fear.  But  at  one  time  I  felt  sure  he 
would  win." 

Louise  could   not  answer.     Presently  she 

VOL.  II.  I 
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burst  out,  as  if  she  could  not  restrain  the  words, 
**  But  Christophe  is  a  fine,  brave  lad." 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  cottage  she 
flung  herself  on  a  bench,  and  laying  her  head 
on  the  table,  she  sobbed  herself  almost  into 
violent  hysterics. 

The    excitement   and    vexation   had   been 

quite  too  much  for  her.   The  day  that  she  had 

looked    forward    to    with    such    delight    had 

2)roved  an  utter  failure  ;  beyond  the  pleasure 

of  wearing  her  dress,  she  had  not  had  any  of 

the  enjoj^ment  she  coveted.     And  yet,  when 

after  a  while  she  grew  calmer,  and  thought 

over  her  day,  there  was  abundant  consolation 

in   the   remembrance  of  Christophe's  words. 

He  had  conquered,  too,  in  the  struggle,  which 

she  began  to  see  had  indeed  been  for  her.   She 

was  a  little  sorry  for  Jean  Marie ;  but  he  had 

looked  so  evil  that  she  shrank  into  herself  at 

the  remembrance  of  his  dark,  revengeful  face. 

She  wondered  that  she  could  ever  have  wished 

such  a  man  to  propose  for  her.     *^  He  would 

have  killed  me  if  I  had  refused  him."      She 

trembled,  and  tried  to  think  of  something  else. 

Her  mother  had  been  watching  her  ;  she 
saw  her  sudden  paleness,  and  she  grew  com- 
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passionate.      '^  Thou   hadst  best   go   to   bed, 
child — thou  art  tired  and  over-done." 

Louise  went  to  her  mother,  and  held  her 
forehead  to  be  kissed.  ^*  I  shall  be  quite  well 
when  I  have  slept,"  she  said.  *^  I  wish  I  had 
not  gone  to-day,  but  waited  for  the  dancing 
to-moiTOW." 

**  Thou  canst  not  go  to-morrow,  Louise. 
I  cannot  go  down  the  hill  again ;  and  after 
what  chanced  to-day,  thou  must  not  be  seen 
alone  at  the  Pardon." 

*^  Oh,  mother,  mother,  how  can  I  give  up 
the  dancing  ?  I  have  thought  of  it  so  long  ! 
And  think  cf  my  beautiful  new  skirt  and 
bodice  !  what  else  were  they  made  for  ?  " 

Madame  Eusquec  kept  silence,  but  she 
shook  her  head  and  frowned.  Her  resolution 
was  taken ;  she  never  bandied  words  with 
Louise ;  she  was  vexed  beyond  any  power  of 
expressing  vexation  ;  Jean  Marie  Mao,  the 
best  match  in  Huelgoat — a  man  notorious  for 
his  avoidance  of  women — had  singled  out 
Louise  for  notice,  and  beneath  her  eyes  he 
had  fallen,  seriously  hurt — for,  although  he 
had  recovered  his  senses,  he  had  been  carried 
to  the  Presbytery,  and  was  said  to  be  unable 
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to  stand — and  Louise,  instead  of  being  really 
grieved  or  saddened,  as  soon  as  she  had  got 
rid  of  her  temporary  agitation,  had  already 
forgotten  the  cause  of  it,  and  could  talk  of 
dancing  while  the  man  who  had  so  distin- 
guished her  lay  ill,  it  might  be  dying,  for 
Madame  Kusquec  remembered  more  than  one 
instance  in  which  death  had  resulted  from 
these  violent  falls. 

Louise  was  in  many  w^ays  a  spoiled  child, 
but  she  knew  it  was  useless  to  struggle  against 
her  mother's  will ;  she  sobbed  a  few  minutes 
longer,  said  it  was  very  cruel,  and  then,  tired 
out  by  the  day's  excitement,  she  got  into  bed 
and  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

She  wakened  happier  next  morning,  and 
during  the  two  remaining  days  of  the  Pardon 
sheconsoledherself  by  reflecting  that  she  should 
feel  very  shy  and  strange  without  her  mother  ; 
and  she  was  still  more  reconciled  to  the  disap- 
pointment when  Mathurin  brought  word  that 
neither  of  the  brothers  Mao  had  reappeared  at 
St.  Herbot. 

Madame  Eusquec  avoided  all  mention  of  the 
wrestling,  and  her  mother's  silence  oppressed 
Louise  with  a    sense   of    wrong-doing    most 
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irksome  to  her  bright,  pleasure-loving  nature. 
She  kept  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible. 

On  the  third  morning  she  had  taken  the 
cow  down  the  valley,  and  had  bidden  Barba 
follow  her  when  she  could  be  spared  ;  for  the 
little  Barba  did  not  lead  a  holiday  life  ;  though 
she  was  but  eight  years  old,  the  poor  child 
had  to  cook,  and  wash,  and  clean,  when  clean- 
ing was  required,  for  her  father. 

To  her,  Louise  was  like  some  beautiful 
fairy  queen,  to  whom  the  word  **  duties" — the 
word  that  held  so  large  a  place  in  Barba's 
poor  little  life — was  unknowTi.  Presently 
Louise  heard  footsteps  behind  her,  but  she 
knew  they  were  not  Barba's — they  were  too 
heavy,  and,  besides,  they  were  uneven.  At 
first  she  hoped  they  might  be  Christophers, 
but  as  the  steps  hurried  to  overtake  her,  the 
limp  told  her,  before  she  turned  round,  that 
her  pursuer  was  the  red-haired  tailor. 

**Aha,  my  pretty  maid!  so  you  are  none 
the  worse  for  the  fright  you  got  at  the 
wrestling."  Coeffic  put  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  his  leer  of  admiration  made  him  more 
hideous  than  ever. 

*' Why  should  I   be  the  worse?     How  is 
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the  farmer  ?  I  hope  all  right  again.  Come, 
come,  neighbour,  you  are  the  first  person  I 
have  seen  who  can  tell  me  any  news.  Who 
climbed  the  pole  the  best  ?  Was  the  dancing 
good  ?  and  who  were  the  best  dancers  ?  " 

''  How  many  questions  !  No  one  knows 
how  the  farmer  is,  because  no  one  has  seen 
him.  And  as  for  the  dancing,  when  the  sun 
and  moon  are  both  out  of  the  firmament,  the 
stars  cannot  choose  but  shine  as  best  they  can. 
There  was  no  Louise  Kusquec,  no  Christophe 
Mao,  among  the  dancers.  Ah !  there  is  a 
fellow  for  you ;  there  is  no  other  like  him  in 
these  parts — so  handsome,  so  spirited.  I 
believe  no  young  maid  could  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  say  No  to  his  wooing." 

Louise  blushed  and  pouted ;  she  turned  her 
back  on  the  cow,  which  strayed  on  and  on 
till  it  was  out  of  sight. 

*'  How  can  Christophe  Mao  go  a-wooing  ? 
He  has  nothing  to  keep  a  wife  with — no 
house,  no  cattle,  no  furniture  even,  or  money 
to  buy  it  with." 

Coefac  laughed  heartily.  ''  The  young  judge 
always  by  the  outside,  and  in  a  sense  they  are 
right.     Does  not  Christophe  look  fit  to  have 
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a  wife  ?  Yes,  and  I  tell  you  he  is  fit ;  he 
has  a  pair  of  good  arms  and  strong  legs,  and 
his  head  is  screwed  on  the  right  way,  and  he 
has  seen  the  world,  and  has  his  tongue  well 
hung.  All,  you  should  hear  him  tell  of  the 
fishing  in  the  Morbihan,  and  off  Belle  Isle  ! 
My  word  !  I  only  wonder  the  pretty  girls  of 
Belle  Isle  let  him  come  among  us  again  a 
bachelor.  Never  fear  about  his  means — I  tell 
you  he  has  plenty.  Why,  cannot  he  work  the 
mill,  and  make  it  bring  in  the  double  of  what 
that  lazy  dotard,  Mathurin,  makes  it  do  with 
the  fooHsh  boy,  Jules  ?     Why  not  ?  " 

**Ah,  Coeffic,  you  are  always  hard  on 
Mathurin,"  But  slie  did  not  look  angry. 
**Well,  as  you  have  no  news  for  me,  I  must 
go  after  the  cow." 

Coeffic  caught  her  arm  as  she  moved  past 
him.  ''Wayward  girl!"  he  said,  rebukingiy, 
and  yet  with  a  smile  that  conveyed  admira- 
tion. ' '  You  know  that  I  wait  for  your  answer ; 
you  know  who  this  handsome  fellow  sighs 
for,  and  yet  you  remain  hard-hearted  and  in- 
different." 

Louise  blushed  with  delight.  ''I  know 
nothing  about  him  ;    why,  I  had  only  seen 
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him  twice  before  the  Pardon.     I  can  give  no 

answer.    You  must  speak  to  my  mother '* 

And  then,  overwhelmed  by  this  decided  act 
on  her  own  part,  she  darted  away  from  the 
tailor,  and  ran  after  her  cow. 

She  had  taken  her  dinner  with  her,  intend- 
ing to  remain  away  till  evening,  but  she  felt 
herself  drawn  home  by  mid-day.  Her  mother 
was  spinning,  as  usual ;  she  did  not  look  up 
when  Louise  came  in. 

'^Well,  mother,  have  you  had  a  visitor?" 

Madame  Kusquec  left  off  spinning,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  gravely  on  her  daughter's  face, 
but  the  girl's  cheeks  grew  too  hot  to  endure 
the  scrutiny.  She  turned  aside,  and  got  out 
the  mugs  and  spoons  for  dinner. 

'^Coeffic  has  been  here" — her  mother's 
serious  voice  frightened  Louise — **and  he 
tells  me  Christophe  Mao  wishes  thee  for  a 
wife,  and  thou  art  willing  to  take  him.  This 
is  not  what  I  hoped  for  thee,  Louise ;  I  hoped 
to  give  thee  to  a  husband  rich  enough  to  spare 
thee  work,  and  wise  enough  to  guide  thee, 
since  thou  must  needs  take  a  husband." 

The  contempt  of  the  last  sentence  stung 
Louise. 
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'^What  else  was  I  born  for,  mother?"  The 
tears  started  in  her  eyes.  ''  Thou  hast  sho^Yn 
me  the  way,  and  if  Christophe  works  the 
mill,  will  not  that  help  thee  also  ?  "  And  then, 
changing  in  a  minute,  for  the  weak  soft  heart 
could  not  bear  to  be  in  strife  with  anyone, 
she  put  both  arms  round  her  mother's  neck. 
*^0h,  mother,  if  I  am  happy,  is  not  happiness 
more  than  money  ?  and  I  could  not  have  been 
happy  with  Jean  Marie ;  he  is  so  stern  and 
cruel." 

Madame  Eusquec  kissed  her  daughter,  but 
she  did  not  look  contented. 

She  told  her  that  she  had  given  her  con- 
sent, and  that  she  must  be  ready  to  receive 
Christophe  in  two  days,  as  he  would  then 
come  to  make  the  demand  for  her  hand. 
Louise  wondered  to  herself-— she  wondered 
that  her  •  mother  had  so  easily  yielded,  and 
she  wondered  about  Christophe.  In  her  talks 
with  the  tailor  at  various  times  she  had 
learned  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  she 
knew  that  when  a  man  came  to  court  his 
future  wife  he  w^as  always  accompanied  by 
his  nearest  relative.  Would  Jean  Marie  do  his 
part  by  his  brother? 
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The  thought  made  her  shrink  with  terror ; 
she  feared  that  some  of  her  smiles  and  glances 
must  have  encouraged  the  farmer  to  think 
she  approved  his  suit.  But  no,  Jean  Marie 
would  not  come ;  he  was  doubtless  too  ill  still 
to  appear  in  public. 

**If  Christophe  and  he  could  only  change 
places,"  she  sighed.  ^'1  do  not  hesitate,  for 
I  love  Christophe ;  but  it  must  be  so  com- 
fortable to  live  at  the  farm  at  Braspart  with 
that  kind,  gentle  old  Jeanne,  who  does  all  the 
work — and  if  I  marry  Christophe  I  shall  be 
poor  all  my  life,  like  my  mother.  Ah,  must 
I  always  work  as  she  does  ?  Well,  I  have 
chosen,  and  I  cannot  eat  my  cake  and  have  it 
too." 

Madame  Eusquec  wondered  too  at  herself 
more  than  at  Louise.  Why  had  she  given 
her  consent  to  Christophe's  proposal?  was  it 
still  too  late  to  draw  back?  In  fancy  she 
had  already  pictured  to  herself  the  pleasant 
life  she  could  lead  in  Jean  Marie's  farm- 
house, and  if  Louise  married  Christophe  she 
must  remain  at  the  mill,  and  work  hard. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

JEAN  Marie's  ee solve. 
T\7HEN  Christophe  saw  Jean  Marie  lying 
senseless,  his  heart  turned  to  his  brother; 
for  the  time  Louise  and  her  charms  were 
effaced  by  his  agony  of  remorse.  The  farmer 
lay  so  rigid  and  death-like  that  others  besides 
Christophe  thought  he  was  killed. 

But  after  a  while  Jean  Marie  regained  his 
senses,  and  then  Christophe  took  him  home 
in  Pierre  Kerest's  waggon. 

By  next  day  the  careful  nursing  of  Jeanne 
and  Christophe  had  brought  him  gently  round, 
for  the  young  man  sat  up  all  night  applying 
cooling  lotion  to  his  brother's  head,  and  plas- 
ters to  the  severe  bruises  caused  by  the  fall. 

Jean  Marie  seemed  thankful  for  his  devo- 
tion, and  at  times  he  felt  more  at  one  with 
Christophe  than  he  had  felt  since  the  meeting 
at  Madame  Piusquec's.  But  next  day  his 
mood  had  changed.  Strong  man  as  he  was, 
and  well  used  to  these  rough  sports,  he  had 
never  before  been  thrown  so  violently,  and 
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when  he  tried  to  rise,  his  head  swam  and  his 
legs  tottered  under  him. 

'^You  must  lie  on  your  bed,  master," 
Jeanne  said,  and  after  some  resistance  he  was 
glad  to  lie  there  quietly. 

Jeanne  felt  for  the  mortification  he  must 
suffer  at  his  defeat,  but  this  formed  a  very 
small  part  of  the  mental  torment  that  raged  in 
her  master  as  he  lay  seemingly  so  quiet  on 
his  bed.  He  knew  that  he  should  have  con- 
quered Christophe,  that  he  was  nerved  to 
give  him  his  final  overthrow  when  those 
agonized  words  from  Louise  had  reached  him, 
and  he  saw  that  look  of  anguish  in  the 
young  girl's  face.  It  smote  him  so  suddenly, 
so  convincingly,  that  his  strength  seemed  to 
depart  at  once,  and  when  he  again  took  hold 
of  Christophe  his  grasp  was  so  feeble  and 
mechanical  that  the  young  man  thought  his 
brother  was  reserving  himself  for  another 
mighty  effort ;  he  was  astounded  at  his  own 
victory. 

It  was  impossible  that  any  explanation 
could  take  place  between  them,  and  yet 
Jean  Marie  at  times  judged  Christophe  fairly; 
at  others,  fits  of  blind,  impotent  fury  pos- 
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sessed  him — lying  there,  almost  helpless, 
he  saw  his  brother  stride  across  the  floor  in 
the  fall  pride  of  his  youth  and  strength,  and 
he  longed  to  strike  him  down,  and  for  ever  rid 
himself  of  so  dangerous  a  rival.  This  mental 
tumult  increased  the  pain  and  confusion  in 
his  head,  and  acted  against  Jeanne's  remedies. 

Meantime,  Christophe  waited  impatiently 
for  his  brother's  recovery,  Coeffic  waylaid 
him  each  time  he  left  the  farm,  to  offer  his 
services,  but  the  young  man  shrank  from 
grieving  Jean  Marie.  Yet  he  had  shown  his 
feelings  to  Louise,  and  he  owed  duty  to  her 
as  well  as  to  his  brother,  and  he  had,  on  the 
terms  Jean  Marie  had  himself  proposed,  fairly 
won  the  right  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  He 
did  not  feel  confident  of  success  with  her, 
spite  of  Coeffic's  assurances ;  but  at  last  he 
yielded  to  the  Bazvalan's  entreaties,  and  sent 
him  to  plead  with  Louise. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  Jean 
Marie  felt  much  stronger.  He  was  calmer, 
too — more  in  his  right  mind.  It  had  come 
to  him  that  he  had  judged  Louise  hastily  and 
foolishly.  True,  she  had  uttered  that  cry 
which  had  so  unnerved  him  in  the  ring,  but 
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what  then?  She  liked  Christophe,  and  it 
pained  her  to  see  him  hurt.  Other  women 
did  not  feel  these  things,  but  then  Louise  was 
tender  and  soft-hearted. 

''  Jeanne  says  she  left  the  ring  sobbing,  as 
soon  as  I  fell — that  might  have  been  for  me. 
She  did  not  even  speak  to  Christophe.  Why 
have  I  been  so  hasty  and  so  faint-hearted  ? 
it  is  certain  Madame  Eusquec  would  not 
hesitate  between  us  two." 

And  then  the  remembrance  that  he  had 
himself  given  up  the  chance  of  first  asking  for 
Louise,  by  the  bargain  made  with  Christophe, 
sent  him  back  into  dogged  sullenness.  Still 
through  this  there  shone  a  gleam  of  hope. 
Christophe  might  be  refused.  He  called  for 
Jeanne,  but  no  answer  came,  and  then  he 
hobbled  to  the  back  door,  wondering  how 
soon  he  should  be  able  to  reach  the  mill ;  he 
heard  a  murmur  of  voices  beyond  the  hay- 
stack which  stood  some  twenty  yards  from 
the  house.  Always  suspicious,  and  in  his 
present  state  jealously  alive  to  all  that  might 
be  said  concerning  his  defeat,  he  crept  lightly 
across  the  yard,  littered  here  also  with  straw, 
and    soon    was    near  enough  to    distinguish 
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words,  and  to  discover  that  the  speakers  were 
Jeanne  and  his  brother. 

'*You  will  tell  the  master,"  Jeanne  said. 

**Tell  him  yourself,"  said  Chnstophe.  *'  I 
have  given  him  pain  enough  ;  I  do  not  care  to 
make  him  suffer." 

Jean  Marie's  face  grew  dark,  and  he  set 
his  teeth  hard  one  against  another ;  he 
thrust  his  head  forward  that  he  might  not 
lose  a  word. 

"It  is  best  to  tell  him  yourself,"  said  the 
old  woman;  '*but  if  you  cannot,  then  I  will. 
He  should  know  before  others." 

''Yes,  yes,  you  must  tell  him;  and  then 
there  is  this  to  be  settled  ;  Coeffic  says  the 
next  step  is  for  me  to  go  with  him,  and  with 
my  nearest  relatives,  to  see  Louise's  mother. 
I  thought,  as  Louise  and  I  had  understood 
one  another  before,  these  formalities  might 
have  been  set  aside,  but  he  says  No.  Now, 
Jeannette,  I  cannot  ask  Jean  Marie  to  answer 
for  me." 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Jeanne  said, 
''The  master  would  counsel  you;  but  there 
is  your  cousin,  the  barber,  Kerharo.  It  is  true 
he  is  a  new-comer  in  Huelgoat,  but  still  he  is 
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the  son  of    your  father's   sister,   and  he   is 

therefore  of  your  blood;  he  will  do  for  you 

what  is  wanted." 

But  Jean  Marie's  jealous   fury  had  risen 

beyond  his  control.     He  limped  forward  with 

surprising  swiftness,  and  stood  facing  Chris- 

tophe  and  Jeanne. 

"  I  have  heard  you  both,"  he  said,  with 

concentrated  passion  in  his  voice.  *'  I  tell 
thee,  Christophe  Mao,  not  to  make  too  sure." 
The  young  man  shrunk  from  his  gleaming 
eyes.  **  Thou  hast  had  thy  chance,  now  I 
will  take  mine,  and  we  will  yet  see  who  shall 
win  Louise.  Curse  thee,  thou  biter  of  the 
hand  that  feeds  thee;  thou  art  coward  and 
deceiver  too.  I  tell  thee  I  was  a  fool  to  put 
to  the  trial  that  of  which  I  was  so  sure;  and 
I  tell  thee,  too,  that  Louise  Kusquec  shall 
not  be  the  wife  of  any  man  but  me." 

His  face  was  distorted  with  ungovernable 
ano"er,  and  while  Christophe  stood  shocked  and 
silent,  old  Jeanne  took  the  younger  brother's 
arm  and  led  him  away. 

*'Donot  answer  him,"  she  said,  gently: 
*'  he  has  had  these  fits  all  his  life,  and  woe 
betide  the  man  or  woman  that  crosses  him  at 
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such  a  time.     I  have  seen  him  shoot  a  dog 
dead  for  even  caressing  him  in  such  a  mood." 

''  How  lang  will  it  last  ?  "  said  Christophe, 
moodily. 

''  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  is  always  very 
gentle  afterwards.  Perhaps  you  were  right, 
my  boy ;  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  kept  silence  until  the  marriage  was 
decided." 

'^  I  will  keep  silence  now  with  a  vengeance, 
and  I  shall  no  longer  hesitate  to  grieve  him. 
He  has  cursed  me.  I  will  keep  no  more 
terms  with  him.  I  go  to-morrow  with  Ker- 
haro  and  the  Bazvalan  to  make  my  formal 
demand  for  Louise." 


VOL.  ir. 
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"  rn 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

IN    THE    WOOD. 

HEEE,   child,    rest,    thou    hast    done 
enough,"  Madame Eusquec  said;  ^'rest 
now,  for  to-morrow  will  be  a  busy  day." 

Louise  looked  pale  and  tired  ;  she  had  been 
formally  betrothed  to  Christophe  on  the  day 
following  Jean  Marie's  furious  outbreak.  The 
young  pair  had  eaten  out  of  one  plate  and 
drunk  out  of  the  same  mug,  and,  in  fact,  fol- 
lowed the  Bazvalan's  instructions  ;  and,  now 
to-morrow  the  friends  on  both  sides  would 
assemble  at  the  mill  to  see  the  stores  Madame 
Eusquec  had  laid  by  for  her  daughter.  All 
the  old  oak  armoires,  tables,  and  benches, 
and  the  frames  of  the  box  bedsteads,  had  been 
oiled  and  rubbed  till  the  firelight  reflected  red 
in  their  shining  faces  ;  the  silver  spoons  had 
been  diligently  polished,  and  there  was  a  fine 
display  of  pewter  arranged  on  the  shelves,  in 
front  of  some  very  gay-coloured  faience.  The 
shelves  of  the  armoires  had  been  studiously 
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piled  with  all  the  best  linen,  and  the  door  of 
these  would  be  left  ajar  to-morrow  to  show 
the  further  wealth  and  industry  of  the  house- 
hold, for  all  this  linen  was  homespun.  The 
w^alls,  too,  shone  with  the  brightness  of  copper 
and  brass.  Madame  Rusquec  and  her  daughter 
had  been  hard  at  work  polishing  every  cook- 
ing utensil,  and  now  they  were  both  tired  out. 

**  Eest,  my  child,"  her  mother  called  after 
Louise,  as  the  girl  went  to  the  open  door. 

**  I  cannot  rest,  mother,  I  must  get  some 
air;  it  is  so  hot.  Mother,"  she  turned  on 
the  step,  ''  dost  thou  think  Jean  Marie  will 
come  to-morrow  among  the  rest  ?  " 

Madame  Eusquec  looked  keenly  at  her 
daughter.  *'I  hope  so,"  she  said.  ''Why 
should  he  not  come  ?  " 

Louise  grew  red  under  her  mother's  keen 
glances. 

''  He  did  not  come  for  the  betrothal,  and  I 
thought " 

*'  Thou  art  full  of  foolish  fancies,  child. 
Jean  Marie  could  not  come  then,  because  he 
was  still  suffering,  but  he  must  be  well  by 
this  time."  The  widow  checked  a  sigh  ;  she 
could    not    check   the   thought   that,   if    her 
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daughter  had  not  been  wilful,  she  might  have 
been  mistress  of  the  farm  of  Braspart. 

''  Mother" — Louise    turned    such    a   sad- 
dened face  over  her  shoulder  as  she  stood  at 
the  open  door,  that  her  mother   softened  at 
once — "  I  must  go  out  for  a  short  while,  I 
cannot  rest  yet ;  I  feel  that  I  must  be  moving.'* 
She  ran  back  and  kissed  her  mother,  and  then 
went  out  rapidly,  fearing  another  remonstrance. 
She  did  not  as  usual    seek  for  Barba  ;    she 
had  rarely  felt  so  tired  bodily,  and  the  fatigue 
depressed  her,  and  made  her  wish  to  be  alone. 
She  sauntered   aimlessly  into   the  wood,  but 
she  was  soon  glad  to  seat  herself  on  one  of 
the  grey  boulders   that  are  scattered  every- 
where over  this  wild  country.     The  evenings 
were  now  long,  and  there  was  plenty  of  light 
in  the  sky.    Louise  was  not  sentimental.   She 
loved    Christophe    as    well    as    her    shallow 
nature   was   capable   of    loving ;  but  at  this 
moment  her  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  by 
her  wedding-dress,  whether  she   should  wear 
a  short  richly-embroidered  handkerchief  across 
her  shoulders,  or  a  long  plain  white  silk  shawl. 
She  was  reckoning  the  difference  of  price  be- 
tween the  two  things  on  her  plump  fingers, 
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when  suddenly  she  paused  and  listened.    Steps 
were  coming  through  the  wood  behind  her. 

''  Mathurin  !  "  she  called.  There  was  no 
answer,  but  in  a  few  moments  a  man  came 
out,  stooping  under  the  branches  of  the  beech- 
trees.  It  was  Jean  Marie,  and  at  sight  of  him 
Louise  rose  up  hastily,  and  felt  inclined  to 
run  away ;  but  the  farmer  was  prepared  for 
her  avoidance  of  him. 

**  Stop,  Louise,  I  must  speak  to  you,  and 
you  must  wait  and  hear  what  I  say." 

If  he  had  studied  the  girl  for  years  he 
could  not  have  chosen  his  words  more  skil- 
fully. Louise  stood  still,  compelled  to  listen 
by  the  man's  strong  will.  He  waited  a 
moment,  looking  eagerly  in  her  face  for  some 
show  of  feeling  towards  him,  and  in  the 
silence  Louise  recollected  herself. 

*'I  hope  you  have  quite  recovered,"  she 
said,  but  she  kept  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 
Then  she  remembered  that  this  man  would 
soon  be  her  brother.  ''We  shall  see  you  at 
the  mill  to-morrow,"  she  said,  and  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  his  face. 

All  Jean  Marie's  preconcerted  calmness  fled. 
''  You  vain,  heartless  woman  !  " — his  voice 
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was  SO  harsh  and  broken  that  all  her  fear  of 
him  came  back — ''  what  do  you  take  me  for  ? 
Do  you  think  I  mean  to  give  you  up?  See 
here,  Louise  " — he  put  his  hand  on  her  arm, 
but  he  did  this  so  quietly  she  had  no  excuse  to 
cry  out — ''  I  ask  you  what  prevents  me  from 
going  on  to  the  mill,  to  bid  your  mother  put 
me  in  Christophe's  place.  Bah ;  she  would 
do  it,  for  I  understand  women,  I  hope,  though 
I  have  troubled  so  little  about  them.  I  have 
only  to  name  the  sum,  and  she  will  give  you 
to  me,  and  the  mill  into  the  bargain."  He 
stopped,  and  looked  at  her  with  an  intense 
craving  in  his  eyes.  ''  But  why  do  I  talk  to 
you  ?  Why  do  I  not  go  on  to  the  mill  at  once  ? 
Do  you  know,  Louise  ?  " — he  stopped  again  ; 
the  girl  stood  fascinated  by  his  intense  gaze. 
*' Why,  you  do  not  answer!  "  he  said,  more 
gently. 

'^  I  do  not  know."  Tears  came  into  her 
eyes,  and  her  helpless  look  touched  him. 

*^  Child  " — the  deep  passionate  tone  mas- 
tered her,  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  his — 
*'  it  is  because  I  love  you — yes,  love  you — I 
who  all  my  life  long  have  despised  women. 
I  tell  you,  Louise,  that  I  cannot  be  happy 
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unless  you  become  my  wife.  Do  not  fear, 
my  sweet  child  " — for  she  had  drawn  back  a^ 
this — ''  I  will  not  hurry  you.  You  know 
nothing  about  love,  and  that  raw  boy  can 
teach  3^ou  nothing.  You  cannot  even  guess 
how  happy  I  will  make  you — how  precious 
you  are  to  me,  my  sweet,  lovely  child."  He 
drew  her  closer  to  him,  and  gazed  at  her  with 
an  intensity  of  admiring  love. 

Louise  was  frightened,  but  yet  she  was 
fascinated.  The  strongest  feeling  she  had — 
her  vanity — was  fed  and  soothed.  Christophe 
had  never  talked  to  her  in  this  wild,  adoring 
way.  He  had  said  he  loved  her,  but  he  had 
said  it  more  quietly;  he  had  not  said  he 
could  not  live  without  her.  "•  knA  yet  I  love 
Christophe,"  she  thought,  ''  and  I  can  never 
love  this  dark,  violent  man,  I  fear  him  so." 

She  stood  silent,  with  downcast  eyes,  un- 
able any  longer  to  meet  his  gaze,  for  his  eyes 
seemed  to  blaze  under  his  dark  brows.  Her 
silence  gave  him  courage;  he  drew  her  yet 
closer,  and  clasped  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

The  touch  roused  Louise.  *^  Oh,  let  me  go 
— please  let  me  go.  Monsieur  Mao  ;  it  is  not 
the  way  to  make  me  like  you,  to  frighten  me." 
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He  muttered  an  oath  between  his  teeth. 
**  I  will  frighten  you  yet  more,"  he  said, 
sternly,  **  unless  you  do  what  I  ask.  I 
watched  you  just  now,  and  you  listened 
with  pleasure  to  my  love.  If  you  did  not 
love  me  in  return,  you  would  have  shrunk 
away." 

**No,  oh  no,  I  have  promised,"  and  the 
girl  struggled  vainly  to  free  herself. 

Jean  Marie  drew  his  arm  slowly  from  her 
waist,  but  he  kept  her  hand  tightly  grasped  in 
his.  **Look  here,"  he  said,  '^  you  shall  not 
waste  your  life  and  mine  for  an  idle  promise. 
I  did  not  come  here  to-night  by  chance.  I 
came  because  I  am  resolved  that  you  shall 
not  marry  Christophe.  You  love  me,  and  you 
shall  be  my  wife.  Child,  I  am  in  earnest. 
Ah,  Louise,  think  what  I  can  give  you  be- 
sides my  love  !  Christophe  can  give  you 
nothing.  As  my  wife  you  shall  never  work  ; 
you  shall  not  even  spin,  unless  you  please. 
Say  you  will  give  up  Christophe." 

She  shook  her  head.  **  I  cannot,"  she  said, 
faintly. 

''Oh,  my  little  one,  be  reasonable;  you 
will  break  my  heart."     He  spoke  so  tenderly 
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that  the  girl  was  thrilled  thi'ough  with  sur- 
prise. **  Louise,  if  you  guessed  how  I  loved 
you,  you  would  not  be  so  cruel." 

Louise  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  the 
imploring  appeal  in  his  eyes  swayed  her  weak 
nature. 

''I  do  not  ask  you  to  marry  me  now  at 
once,"  he  said  ;  ^'  I  only  ask  you  to  listen  to 
my  love,  and  to  give  up  Christophe." 

He  waited,  but  no  answer  came  ;  he  pressed 
her  hand  tightly  in  his.   ^ '  I  will  not  leave  you, 
he  said,  ''  until  you  promise  to  give  him  up." 

Louise  looked  round  in  terror  what  she 
should  do  ;  if  she  screamed  ever  so  loud  she 
would  not  be  heard  at  the  mill,  for  the  noise 
of  the  cascade  deadened  all  sound  around 
the  cottage.  She  had  no  strength  to  free 
herself  from  the  tight  grasp  on  her  hand,  and 
she  knew  she  might  stand  there  for  hours  for 
the  chance  of  a  passer-by,  and  Christophe 
had  said  he  should  not  come  that  evening. 

"  Promise  !  "  Jean  Marie's  eyes  never  left 
her  face,  and  again  they  seemed  to  fascinate 
her  by  some  irresistible  power. 

*^  Oh,  how  cruel  you  are;  if  you  loved 
me  you  would  not  frighten  me  so." 
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She  repented  her  words  as  she  said  them. 
Jean  Marie  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
covered  it  with  kisses. 

*'It  is  you  who  make  me  cruel,  my 
beloved,"  he  said,  passionately.  **  Say  you 
give  him  up,  and  I  release  you — ^^say  it  quick  ; 
you  are  driving  me  mad,  Louise.  I  cannot 
answer  for  myself."  She  looked  up  in  sudden 
fear ;  his  face  was  working  strangely  and  his 
eyes  glared  wildly. 

''Yes,  yes,  I  give  him  up — let  me  go." 
The  girl  was  half-crazed  with  terror,  and  the 
strange  tumult  of  conflicting  feeling  which  the 
man's  wild,  passionate  love  had  stirred  in 
her  unawakened  nature. 

Jean  Marie  stood  as  if  paralysed  with  the 
sudden  joy  ;  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
clasping  his  brow  tightly  with  his  fingers  ; 
then  he  loosened  his  grasp  of  her  hand,  but 
still  held  it  tight  enough  to  prevent  her 
escape. 

**  God  bless  you,  child.  I  have  one  more 
word  to  which  you  must  listen,  Louise. 
To-day  I  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  you 
should  never  be  the  wife  of  Christophe,  and  I 
have  never  failed  to  keep   an  oath :  see  that 
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you  keep  yours/'*  he  said,  in  a  stern  voice  ; 
then  more  gently,  ''Now  I  will  take  what 
every  lover  has  a  right  to  take,  and  then  I 
will  walk  with  you  to  the  mill."  He  stooped 
and  kissed  her,  but  Louise  struggled  and 
slipped  from  his  grasp  ;  then  she  fled  away 
before  he  could  stop  her,  not  towards  the 
mill — for  Jean  Marie  stood  in  the  upward 
path — but  downwards  towards  St.  Herbot. 

He  looked  after  her  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  w^ent  back  among  the  trees. 

Louise  ran  on  till  her  breath  and  knees 
alike  failed,  and  then  she  stood  gasping, 
leaning  against  a  tree. 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  "  she  sobbed  ;  ''  oh, 
what  have  I  done  ?    I  did  not  mean  to  say  it." 

She  had  stopped  mechanicall}^  where  the 
path  ended  in  an  open  space  ;  in  front  of 
her  was  a  ruined  cottage  —  probably  the 
abode  of  some  sabotier  or  charcoal-burner, 
for  there  were  many  in  the  district,  spite 
of  the  wolves  which  in  winter  came  out  of 
their  forest  dens  and  prowled  in  the  woods. 
The  cottage  was  quite  deserted  and  over- 
gro^ATi  with  brambles.  Since  the  betrothal 
it  had    been   a    favourite   trysting-place   for 
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Christophe  and  Louise,  and  the  sight  of  it 
made  her  self-reproach  yet  more  bitter. 

' '  Oh,  how  could  I  listen  to  him  for  one 
moment !"  she  cried  ;  ''  what  will  Christophe 
say  to  me  ?  " 

The  upward  path  through  the  wood  was 
narrow,  and  encroached  on  by  a  thick  growth 
of  trees,  but  here  the  trees  had  been  cut 
down,  or  were  more  sparsely  planted,  and 
the  path  beside  which  the  ruined  cottage 
stood  went  right  and  left  straight  for  only 
a  little  way,  and  then  both  ends  of  the  path 
struck  downwards  towards  the  avenue  which 
leads  to  St.  Herbot. 

The  noise  of  the  cascade  was  faint  at  this 
distance,  and  as  Louise  stood  shivering  with 
fear  and  grief,  she  heard  a  sound  which 
checked  her  sobs,  and  made  her  listen  with 
hope  and  with  straining  ears.  The  sound 
was  the  swing  of  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  and  her  hope  was  that  the  person 
who  had  passed  through  the  gate  might  be 
coming  through  the  wood,  instead  of  merely 
skirting  it  by  continuing  along  the  avenue. 
Whoever  it  might  be,  she  should  ask  for 
protection  or  companionship.      She  felt  that 
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she  dared  not  meet  Jean  Marie  alone  again, 
or  pass  alone  through  the  wood  to  the  mill. 
For  some  time  she  was  in  anxious  doubt. 
Though  the  trees  were  sparsely  planted,  their 
boles  were  larger  here,  and  she  could  not 
clearly  distinguish  a  figure  beneath  the  trees 
in  that  fast-waning  light ;  but  as  it  came 
nearer  she  gave  a  scream  of  joy  as  she 
recognized  the  tall,  alert  figure  of  Christophe. 
She  sprang  forward,  but  he  had  seen  her 
and  was  beside  her  in  a  moment. 

*'  Oh,  Christophe  !  "  she  cried,  and  her 
tears  came  freely  now,  as  she  threw  both 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  sobbed  like  a 
frightened  child  on  his  breast. 

He  put  her  gently  away  with  one  hand, 
and  looked  surprised  in  her  tear-stained  face. 
**What  is   it,   my   poor  little  one?    who 
has  frightened  you,  my  Louise  ?  " 

She  drew  herself  away,  and  shook  her 
head. 

*^0h,  Christophe,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I 
have  promised  to  give  you  up  ;  if  you  are 
angry  with  me  I  shall  die  !  " 

Christophe  frowned  ;  he  looked  very  angry 
indeed. 
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"You  have  seen  Jean  Marie,"  he  said; 
'*  Jeanne  told  me  he  had  gone  towards  St. 
Herbot  with  his  gun,  and  I  felt  anxious,  I 
hardly  know  why,  and  I  followed;  but  now 
I  see  I  have  cause,"  he  said,  gravely.  **  Where 
is  he?"  and  he  looked  round.  "You  have 
deceived  me,  Louise." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  she  almost  shrieked  ;  it  was 
terrible  that  Christophe  should  turn  against 
her.  "  I  was  frightened,  and  I  said  what  I 
did  not  mean." 

"  Louise  :"  there  was  a  sad  calm  in  the 
young  man's  voice  which  quieted  her  at  once : 
"  have  you  promised  to  marry  my  brother  ?" 

"  No,  no."  As  she  looked  up  in  Christophe 's 
face  all  her  love  for  him  came  rushing  back  in 
a  full  tide — how  could  she  for  any  fear  have 
promised  to  give  him  up  ?  "He  said  he 
loved  me,  and  he  must  marry  me,  and  I  said 
I  was  promised  to  you,  and  then  " — here  she 
sobbed  so  bitterly  that  he  could  hardly  hear 
her  words — "  he  frightened  me,  and  swore  he 
would  never  let  me  go  unless  I  promised  to 
give  you  up." 

Christophe  looked  at  her,  unable  to  believe 
her  words.      "And   just   because  you  were 
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afraid  of  a  man's  anger  who  would  not  dare 
to  hurt  you,  you  promised.  Oh,  Louise,  I 
cannot  believe  your  own  words."  He  turned 
away  in  bitter  sorrow,  and  Louise  felt  that  he 
despised  her. 

A  sudden  powxr  came  to  the  girl ;  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  Christ ophe's  arm. 

''Listen!"  She  raised  her  voice,  for  it 
seemed  to  her  that  he  was  leaving  her  for 
ever.  ''I  know  all  you  think;  you  think, 
because  Jean  Marie  is  rich,  that  I  would 
change  you  for  him.  I  tell  you,  if  he  were 
ten  times  richer  than  he  is,  I  would  not 
marry  Jean  Marie,  for  I  could  never  love  him 
— never,  never.  I  love  you — you  only,  dear, 
dear  Christophe  !  " 

She  raised  her  arms  to  fling  them  round 
him — staggered,  and  fell  dead  into  his  arms. 

Jean  Marie  had  witnessed  her  interview 
with  his  brother,  and  at  her  last  words  had 
taken  aim  deliberately  at  her  heart. 

In  untold  anguish  Christophe  bent  over  the 
lifeless  girl,  while  Jean  Marie  stood  looking 
on,  a  dark,  frowning,  motionless  figure,  with 
both  arms  resting  on  his  gun. 
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Cliristoplie  Mao  went  back  to  the  fishing 
in  the  Morbihan  when  his  brother's  trial  was 
over.  Jean  Marie  was  at  first  sentenced  to 
death  for  the  murder  of  Louise  Eusquec  ;  but 
it  was  urged  that  the  fall  at  the  wrestling  had 
afi'ected  his  brain,  and  that  there  were  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  He  escaped  capital 
punishment,  and  is  still  working  out  his  sen- 
tence in  one  of  the  French  penal  settlements. 

Christophe  has  never  returned  to  Huelgoat, 
and  the  old  farmhouse  of  Braspart  is  let  to 
strangers. 


MY  WORST  CHRISTMAS  EVE 


YOL.  II. 


MY  WORST  CHEISTMAS  EVE. 

T  AM  no  hand  at  telling  a  story,  but  I'll  do 

the  best  I  can. 

I  had  been  five  years  in  the  counting-house 
of  Messrs.  Spain  and  Terrott,  in  Mincing 
Lane. 

My  mother  had  wished  me  to  try  for  a 
Government  clerkship  ;  but  I  had  seen  enough 
of  genteel  poverty  during  my  father's  lifetime, 
to  become  quite  sure  the  same  sort  of  thing 
would  not  do  for  me,  and  I  told  her  so  the 
very  day  after  I  came  home  from  school. 

This  was  six  months  after  my  father's 
death ;  and  knowing  how  she  had  screwed 
and  pinched  to  keep  me  at  Eugby,  I  was 
eager  to  be  off  her  hands,  and  longing  for 
the  time  when  I  could  help  to  make  her  posi- 
tion an  easier  one. 

My  only  chum  at  school  had  been  young 
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Spain.  We  left  school  together.  He  was 
going  into  his  father's  office,  he  said. 

^'  You  are  a  lucky  fellow  to  have  an  office 
to  go  into,"  said  I. 

'*  Lucky  !  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I  can't 
see  any  particular  luck  in  settling  down  in 
that  dingy  old  East  End  for  life.  You  are 
the  lucky  fellow,  I  think.  Government  clerks 
have  an  awfully  jolly  life — due  at  ten,  or 
later  still,  and  free  at  four  o'clock,  to  take 
their  ease  in  the  parks  every  day  if  they 
choose.  I  wish  my  father  had  your  mother's 
notions." 

*'  Now,  just  look  here,  Frank,"  I  said. 
**  You  know  the  one  life,  and  you  don't  know 
the  other.  Taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, you  are  the  most  luxurious,  spendthrift 
sort  of  fellow  I  ever  met  with — ahout  as  fit 
to  economise  on  ninety  pounds  a  year,  and 
that's  all  Government  gives  at  first  starting, 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales  is.  Why,  I  consider 
you  have  first-rate  prospects." 

**  Oh !  I  dare  say.  You  would  like  'em 
yourself,  wouldn't  you  now  ?  "  said  Frank, 
savagely. 

**  Like  them  !  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  what 
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I  would  give — not  to  be   in  your   shoes,  of 
course — but  to  get  a  desk  in  your  office." 

Frank  smiled  and  whistled.  He  was  a 
very  good  sort  of  fellow,  although  very  unfit 
for  business.  Before  he  had  been  at  home  a 
week,  I  was  asked  to  dine  and  sleep  at  his 
father's  grand  house  at  Tottenham,  and  in 
another  fortnight  I  was  settled  for  life  in  the 
office  in  Mincing  Lane. 

My  dear  mother  did  not  like  it  at  first.  I 
am  not  sure  that  even  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  I  was  soon  able  to  indulge  her  in 
ever  reconciled  her  to  what  she  called,  in  her 
pretty,  quiet  way,  "  a  decided  loss  of  caste  ;" 
but  she  never  loved  me  any  less,  I  am  sure, 
for  having  carved  out  my  own  path  in  life  ; 
and,  after  all,  true  love  heals  all  difi*erences 
of  opinion.  I  must  just  mention  one  other 
circumstance,  and  then  I  will  go  back  to  the 
event  on  which  my  stoiy  hangs.  Xo  need  to 
enter  its  date  in  my  diary ;  if  I  forget  every- 
thing else  in  the  world,  I  could  never  get  the 
24th  of  December,  1842,  out  of  my  head. 

The  other  circumstance  is  a  woman.  I  beg 
my  darling  Maggie's  pardon,  and  put  *^  young 
lady  "  do^n  instead,  although  to  me,  who  am 
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only  a  plain  man  of  business,  woman  is  about 
the  most  beautiful  word  we  have  in  the  lan- 
guage. At  Mr.  Spain's  I  saw  Frank's  three 
sisters ;  but  I  had  eyes  only  for  one  of  them 
— the  youngest — Maggie.  She  was  but  six- 
teen, and  was  still  in  the  school-room;  but 
she  breakfasted  with  us,  and  took  me  round 
the  garden  afterwards.  Ah,  Maggie,  I  have 
still  got  the  rose  you  gave  me  for  my  button- 
hole that  morning. 

Well,  there  were  a  good  many  ups  and 
downs  in  our  wooing.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Spain  asked  me  to  discontinue  my  visits — in 
plain  English,  forbade  me  the  house ;  but  his 
mfe  stood  my  friend  through  all,  and  Maggie 
and  I  would  have  been  regularly  engaged  a 
year  when  Christmas  Eve  came  round  again. 

I  believe  Frank's  going  into  the  army 
settled  the  matter.  He  could  not  take  to 
counting-house  ways  at  all,  and  as  Mr.  Spain 
had  no  other  son,  I  suppose  he  thought  I 
might  as  well  succeed  him  as  anyone  else. 
Mr.  Terrott  had  died  long  ago,  although  the 
fiction  of  his  name  remained. 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  as  bitter  a  night 
as  I  ever  remember,  I  found  myself  at  the 
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entrance  of  a  small  town  called  Trevellick,  on 
the  borders  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  I 
had  been  travelling  rapidly  from  to^Ti  to  town 
for  several  days,  collecting  money  for  the 
firm.  Trevellick  was  to  be  my  last  halt 
before  proceeding  to  Exeter  to  pay  my  re- 
ceipts into  the  bank  there. 

I  have  always  a  nervous  feeling  of  dislike 
to  the  charge  of  money.  This  pocket-book  of 
notes,  with  its  steel  chain  and  padlock,  seemed 
to  weigh  like  lead  in  the  breast-pocket  of 
my  coat.  At  Ivesack,  the  last  town  I  had 
stopped  at,  my  receipts  had  been  so  large 
that  I  had  set  forth  again  on  my  jom-ney 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  relief  that  next  day 
would  find  me  paying  all  the  money  into 
the  bank  at  Exeter.  Hitherto  I  had  almost 
always  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  coach 
of  some  kind  plying  between  the  numerous 
small  towns  I  had  visited ;  but  when  I  asked 
at  Ivesack  which  would  be  my  best ^ way  of 
reaching  Trevellick,  I  was  told  that  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  coach,  but  it  only  went  once  a 
week,  and  it  had  gone  the  day  before ;  and 
then  my  informant,  the  landlord  of  the  Pea- 
cock at  Ivesack,  put  his  head  on  one  side, 
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and  looked  at  me  dubiously.  It  was  plain 
he  wondered  what  I  could  be  wanting  at 
Trevellick. 

*'  This  is  very  tiresome,"  I  said.  '^  My 
business  is  urgent."  It  was  not  quite  true. 
I  mean  about  the  business,  for  the  urgency 
was  strictly  personal,  divided  between  the 
wish  to  get  rid  of  the  responsible  bank-notes 
and  the  longing  to  spend  Christmas  with  my 
darling  Maggie. 

**  I  shouldn't  have  guessed  Trevellick  much 
of  a  business  place  now."  He  laid  a  dis- 
agreeable stress  on  the  word  **  business,"  and 
I  thought  to  myself,  I  shall  not  get  any  orders 
there,  I  suppose. 

However,  I  soon  found  there  was  a  chaise 
to  be  had  in  Ivesack — a  tumble-down,  rickety 
vehicle,  with  a  deaf  driver,  who  had  lost  his 
front  teeth.  I  asked  him  a  few  questions 
about  Trevellick,  but  I  found  his  answers  too 
unintelligible  to  persevere  in  my  inquiries, 
and  the  road  soon  became  such  a  slough  of 
despond  that  every  moment  we  risked  an 
upset. 

At  the  entrance  of  what  looked  to  me  a 
miserable  village  my  driver  halted. 
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**  Can't  go  no  further  wi'  ye,"  he  grumbled, 
and  then  came  something  about  ^Hwo  mile  on." 

''  Why  can't  you  put  up  here  to-night 
instead  of  going  on  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  was  a  stolid,  heavy-eyed  man ;  but  he 
gave  me  such  a  significant  grin  that  I  started. 

**  No,  thankee,  sir.  I  never  puts  up  in 
Trevellick.  Now,  then,  by  your  leave. 
Thankee,  sir." 

Another  minute  and  he  was  driving  along 
the  road  which  crossed  that  we  had  been 
following,  and  I  found  myself  alone  in  the 
mud. 

'' Never  put  up  in  Trevellick!.  What  on 
earth  does  the  fellow  mean  ?  Surely  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  inn  here  !  " 

I  strode  on  through  the  mud,  scarcely  able 
to  look  about  me,  in  search  of  shelter,  for  the 
houses  were  built  in  groups,  two  and  three 
together,  and  through  the  gaps  between 
them  the  keen  east  wind  came  down  with 
a  searching  bitterness  that  made  me  bury 
my  chin  in  the  collar  of  my  great-coat. 
Wliat  a  long,  straggling  street  !  there  seemed 
no  end  to  it ;  but  all  at  once  the  houses  grew 
higher  on   either  side,  streets  branched   out 
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from  the  road  I  was  following,  and  I  became  ' 
aware  that  Trevellick  was  a  larger  place  than 
I  had  dreamed  of.  It  looked  indescribably 
black  and  gloomy;  but  this  might  be  only 
the  darkness.  There  was  not  a  soul  to  be 
seen,  and  scarcely  a  shop.  I  knew  that  I 
was  in  a  mining  district,  and  Trevellick  was 
possibly  only  a  large  assemblage  of  miners' 
houses,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  provision 
stores  in  it.  However,  there  must  be  a 
drinking -place  somewhere,  and  there  I  should 
get  a  lodging. 

I  came  upon  it  at  last. 

As  I  approached  the  corner  of  the  third 
street  on  the  right-hand  side,  a  faint  sound  of 
voices  was  audible.  I  stopped  and  listened. 
Yes,  the  sounds  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
anything  but  the  chorus  of  a  noisy  drinking 
song.  I  turned  down  the  street — it  was  a 
queer,  old-fashioned  place ;  some  of  the  old 
houses  nodded  forward  their  pointed  roofs  at 
each  other  as  if  echoing  the  saying  : 

"  When  you  die  of  age,  my  dear, 
I  shall  sigh  and  quake  for  fear." 

The  singing  came  from  the  lower  story  of 
a  house   crowned   by   five   of    these   rickety 
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gables ;  from  the  centre  one  projected  a  mas- 
sive bar,  below  whicli  a  sign-boai'd  creaked 
dismally  on  its  rusty  hinges. 

There  were  no  lamps  anywhere,  so  that  I 
could  not  make  out  the  sign ;  afterw^ards  I 
found  it  was  the  Fox. 

The  door  was  shut,  but  it  opened  when  I 
turned  the  handle.  Just  inside  on  the  right 
was  a  dirty-looking  bar ;  a  red-haired  girl 
stood  rinsing  tumblers  by  the  light  of  a  tallow^ 
candle ;   she  looked  up  shai-ply  as  I  came  in. 

Something  in  her  look  repelled  me  :  had 
I  known  the  name  of  the  house  I  might  have 
thought  her  face  in  keeping  with  the  picture 
on  the  sign-board.  Underneath  the  masses 
of  fuzzy  red  hair,  which  plainly  resisted  all 
attempts  at  keeping  smooth  on  her  narrow 
freckled  forehead,  shone  out  the  most  singu- 
larly red-brown  eyes  I  ever  saw — eyes  that 
you  could  scarcely  turn  your  own  away 
from,  so  intensely  penetrating  was  their 
expression. 

"  Your  pleasure,  sir  ?  "  she  said,  before  I 
had  recovered  the  sort  of  start  her  eyes  had 
given  me. 

Her  voice  was  better  than  her  looks. 
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''  Can  I  have  a  bed  here  ?  " 

She  stared  at  me  in  such  an  uncomfortable 
manner  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tum- 
bler in  her  hand  and  the  dirty  cloth  under  her 
arm  with  which  she  had  been  wiping  it,  I 
should  have  thought  that  I  had  intruded  into 
a  private  madhouse  instead  of  an  inn. 

'^  A  bed  you  want ;  stay  a  moment,  while 
I  speak  to  father." 

She  moved  past  me  as  quietly  as  if  the 
floor  had  been  carpeted,  with  none  of  the 
roughness  that  her  bony  figure  and  large 
hands  would  have  led  one  to  expect.  Some- 
how this  gliding  movement  of  hers  raised  my 
spirits ;  it  seemed  a  token  of  civilised  life  ; 
and  she  had  looked  so  wild  and  savage 
that  I  had  begun  to  form  dismal  ideas  con- 
cerning my  lodging. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  passage  in  which 
I  was  standing,  though  a  little  farther  on  the 
right  a  ruddy  gleam  came  from  what  was 
plainly  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  guests 
were  drinking ;  the  chorus  had  died  away, 
but  a  dull  murmur  of  voices  sounded  every 
now  and  then.  Disregarding  the  girl's  in- 
junction, I  went  farther  up  the  passage,  drawn 
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on,  I  suppose,  by  this  red  streak,  which  told 
both  of  Hght  and  warmth,  and  all  at  once  I  be- 
came aware  that  I  was  not  alone  in  that  cold 
darkness.  A  low  whispering  was  going  on 
very  near  me,  apparently  in  a  room  on  the  left, 
the  door  of  which  must  have  been  open. 

I  did  not  want  to  be  a  listener,  and  I 
moved  away.     As  I  did  so,  I  heard  this  : 

*^A  Londoner? — ay,  ay!  Any  portman- 
teau or  luggage  ?  " 

'*  I  saw  a  bag — not  very  large,  though." 

'*Keep  it  out  of  sight,"  was  the  answer, 
and  then  came  dead  silence. 

I  do  not  know  how  people  generally  feel 
in  such  circumstances.  In  melodramas  and 
romances  I  think  the  hero,  with  amazing 
presence  of  mind,  rushes  from  the  den  of 
thieves  in  which  he  fears  he  has  fallen,  and, 
by  some  superhuman  good  fortune,  finds 
either  a  friend  or  a  policeman  round  the 
comer  of  the  next  street ;  but  I  am  a  very 
plain,  prosaic  mortal,  and  I  confess  that 
thought  passes  slowly  through  my  brain, 
unless  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  figures  ;  I 
can  calculate  them  fast  enough. 

Before  I  had  at  all  turned  this  conversa- 
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tion  over  in  my  mind  I  had  reached  the  bar 
again,  and  in  another  instant  the  red-eyed 
girl  came  into  it  from  a  little  back  door. 

"  Will  you  please  walk  into  the  parlour,  sir, 
there's  a  fire  there  ;  and  what  will  you  please 
order  for  supper  ?  " 

Supper  ! — she  was  not  an  appetising  ques- 
tioner. I  don't  think  I  could  eat  cold  meat 
if  that  girl  had  handled  it,  and  yet  the  men- 
tion of  food  had  brought  a  keen  sense  of 
hunger.  ^'I'll  have  a  couple  of  eggs,"  I 
said,  *'  and  some  hot  brandy  and  water." 

She  offered  to  take  my  bag,  but  I  declined, 
and  kept  hold  of  it. 

Almost  before  I  knew  it,  she  had  slipped 
past  me  and  opened  the  door  with  the  streak 
of  red  light  seen  through  it. 

I  had  guessed  outside  that  the  room  was  a 
wide  one,  from  the  extent  of  a  low  lattice  win- 
dow spreading  across  the  front  of  the  lower 
story,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  its  immense 
length :  it  had  plainly  been  at  one  time 
divided  into  two  or  three  chambers,  two 
square  wooden  supports  showing  where  each 
of  the  partition- walls  had  been  removed. 
Black  beams  stretched    from  one   side    wall 
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to  the  other,  the  ceiling  between  being  so 
discoloured  by  age  and  smoke  that  there  was 
little  difference  of  tint  between  it  and  the 
beams. 

At  the  end  nearest  the  window  w^ere  a  few 
rough  tables  and  benches,  and  on  two  of 
these,  tallow  candles,  set  in  tall  brass  tubes, 
were  flaring.  The  company  seemingly  had 
found  the  firelight  the  pleasantest,  for  both 
tables  were  deserted  ;  a  group  of  half  a  dozen 
men  sat  round  the  blaze  smoking,  a  jug  of 
beer  and  some  tin  and  pewter  pots  on  a  bench 
placed  near. 

The  lower  half  of  the  room  looked  bare 
and  gloomy,  shrouded  in  a  darkness  that 
even  the  blazing  firelight  could  not  penetrate. 
I  felt  chilly,  and  instinctively  I  turned  towards 
the  drinking  party. 

They  must  have  heard  me  come  in,  but  not 
a  man  among  them  moved  to  offer  me  a  place 
near  the  fire. 

But  I  never  was  troubled  with  shyness,  so 
I  just  took  the  beer  jug  from  the  bench  and 
set  it  on  the  ground,  and  seated  myself  in 
front  of  the  blaze. 

There  was  a  low  growl  of  discontent  from 
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one  of  the  men,  and  then  they  all  raised 
their  eyes  and  looked  at  me  with  the  same 
kind  of  slow,  steady  stare  a  bull  gives  when 
you  suddenly  come  face  to  face  with  him  in  a 
field. 

A  nice  sort  of  company  truly — six  about 
as  evil,  brutal-looking  ruffians  as  could  be 
met  with. 

I  felt  my  arm  touched  lightly. 

It  was  my  red-haired  Hebe. 

"  I'll  lay  supper  for  you  here,  sir ;"  she 
pointed  to  the  table;  ''and  when  you've 
warmed  yourself,  perhaps  you'll  sit  here ;  it 
will  be  more  handy  than  the  settle." 

I  noticed  that,  though  she  spoke  with  a 
strong  provincial  accent,  she  had  none  of  the 
unintelligible  dialect  I  had  been  hearing  so 
much  of  lately. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  one  of  the  men 
muttered  something  which  sounded  to  me  like 
Welsh  ;  another  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  but 
an  elder  man  who  sat  opposite  shook  his 
head  warningly,  and  spoke  a  few  rapid  words, 
which  sounded  like  persuasion  against  some 
proposal  made  by  the  first  speaker. 

I  was   too  benumbed  by  my   cold    drive 
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through  the  bitter  wind  to  care  to  ask  for  my 
room  before  supper,  or  else  I   should   have 
been  glad  to  leave  this  evil-looking  crew.     I 
knew  I  could   not  sit   leisurely   and   endure 
insolence,  and  yet,  with  all  that  responsibility 
lying  hea^-y  in  my  breast-pocket,  I  dared  not 
risk  any  altercation  with  men  wlio  looked  like 
thieves  and  murderers.    Something  in  the  way 
the  girl  had  told  me  where  she  should  place 
my  supper  had  given  me  a  hint  of  silence,  and 
every  moment's  observation  made  me  resolve 
to  hold  my  peace.     It  was  evident  that  the 
men  were  all  intoxicated,  and  when  the  girl 
brought  in  my  tray  they  asked  for  more  Hquor. 
*'No!"   she  spoke  civilly,  but  in  such  a 
sharp  incisive  voice  that  there  was  no  chance 
of    mistaking  her  meaning ;    ^'  not  to-night, 
gentlemen.     Father  '11  be  here  in  a  twinkling, 
and  hell  not  allow  fresh  liquor  drawn  at  this 
time  of  night." 

One  of  the  men  growled  something  I  could 
not  understand,  and  pointed  to  my  steaming 
glass. 

**  That's  quite  another  matter,"  she  said  ; 
*'  but  now,  John  Trimbath,  you  go  home  quiet; 
we're  wanting  to  shut  up  soon." 

VOL.    II.  M 
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Instead  of  looking  angry,  John  Trimbath 
grinned.  I  could  not  see  his  eyes,  as  he  sat 
with  his  face  turned  away  from  me. 

**  Quite  another  matter,  eh!"  he  spoke 
plain  enough,  as  he  mimicked  her  voice. 

She  turned  away,  and  went  quickly  to  the 
door. 

**  Father,  come,"  she  called  out,  '*  here's 
Mr.  Trimbath  wants  j^ou  to  show  him  out ; 
he's  w^aiting." 

The  father  must  have  been  standing  close 
by,  for  he  came  in  almost  as  she  spoke ;  the 
great  hairy  ruffian,  Trimbath,  sat  open- 
mouthed,  but  he  had  no  time  to  recover  from 
his  surprise. 

**  At  your  service,  John,  this  is  the  way," 
the  landlord  said,  with  what  seemed  to  me  an 
authoritative  tone,  and  ho  took  the  other  by 
the  arm  and  led  him  out. 

The  rest  fell  into  a  dead  silence,  and  finally 
one  after  another  slunk  away  without  any 
attempt  to  intrude  on  my  privacy. 

When  I  had  finished  my  supper  I  went 
back  to  the  fire.  It  had  got  low,  but  when  I 
knocked  the  logs  about  there  was  still  some 
blaze  left  in  them.     Either  tlie  contrast  and 
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the  cold  of  my  journey,  or  the  numbness  con- 
sequent on  the  latter,  or  the  potency  of  the 
brandy- and -water,  had  made  me  feel  very 
sleepy.  Very  sleepy,  and  at  the  same  time 
wholly  unwilling  to  go  to  bed.  In  this  half- 
waking,  half-dozing  state  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  might  as  well  stay  where  I  was,  and 
pass  the  night  beside  the  fire. 

But  I  was  not  to  have  the  liberty  of  choice. 

I  must  have  dozed  quite  off;  it  seemed  to 

me  I  was  falling  out  of  bed.     I  struggled, 

opened  my  eyes  wide,  and  saw  the  red-eyed  girl 

at  my  elbow. 

I  had  a  consciousness  of  appearing  ridicu- 
lous, but  her  face  was  perfectly  unmoved. 

*^  If  you  please,  sir.      I  have  to  put  out  the 
lights  now.     Shall  I  show  you  your  room  ?  " 
I  liad  kept  my  bag  and  my  hat  beside  me. 
I  stooped  for  them,    and  followed  my  con- 
ductor. 

If  she  had  not  gone  on  in  front  with  the 
light,  I  must  have  broken  my  nock  up  the  old 
staircase,  wide  enough  and  shallow  enough, 
but  as  uneven  as  a  country  road,  and  with 
great  holes  hero  and  there,  which  caught  the 
heel  of  my  boot  and  held  it  firmly. 
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It  must  have  been  a  very  large  house.  I 
went  down  one  long  gallery,  then  we  turned 
a  sharp  angle,  and  went  on  almost  groping, 
for  my  red-eyed  friend's  candle  was  only 
tallow,  and  scarcely  gave  any  light  at  all. 

We  stopped  at  last  before  a  low  door ;  the 
girl  opened  it,  set  her  candle  down  on  the 
dressing-table,  and  then  said  ''  Good  night,"' 
and  closed  the  door  noiselessly  behind  her. 

The  candle-light  shone  like  a  spark  in  the 
great  sea  of  blackness.  I  raised  the  light , 
and  held  it  above  my  head,  so  as  to  get  an 
idea  of  my  sleeping  place.  It  was  more  gaunt y 
more  barn-like  even  than  the  room  do^vnstairs* 

The  walls  looked  as  black  as  ink,  the  floor 
was  bare ;  at  the  end  of  the  vast  cheerless 
place  was  a  bed  that  would  have  held  six. 
comfortably;  it  seemed  to  have  elaborate 
wooden  pillars  and  carved  head-piece,  but 
nothing  in  the  way  of  drapery  ;  however,  the 
bedding,  when  I  came  to  close  inspection, 
was  clean ;  but  there  was  not  even  a  chest  of 
drawers.  A  common  deal  wash-stand,  a 
rickety  table,  a  small  looking-glass,  and  six 
rush-bottomed  chairs,  made  up  the  furniture 
of  a  room  at  least  thirty  feet  square.     I  found 
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the  gloom  oppressive,  and  it  was  quite 
fatiguing  to  walk  about,  for  it  was  a  journey 
from  the  wash-stand  to  the  dressing-table,  and 
another  from  the  dressing-table  to  the  bed. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
change  to  a  colder  temperature  would  have 
Toused  me,  but  I  grew  more  and  more 
drowsy. 

Don't  fancy  for  a  moment  that  my  brandy- 
and-water  had  been  medicated  after  the  fashion 
of  the  sleeping-potions  of  heroes  who  betake 
themselves  to  lonely  roadside  inns :  it  was 
not  that  kind  of  sleepiness ;  it  was  the 
lethargy  of  fatigue  and  of  a  long  journey. 

I  examined  my  door,  and  found  to  my 
dismay  that  there  was  no  key  in  the  lock,  no 
bolt  of  any  kind. 

^^Well,"  I  thought,  ^*this  is  pleasant — 
and,  by-the-by,  I  never  once  caught  a  sight 
of  my  landlord's  face.  It  wasn't  the  behaviour 
of  an  honest  man  to  shirk  speaking  to  me 
and  to  turn  me  over  to  that  girl." 

I  found  my  hand  stealing  up  unconsciously 
to  the  pocket-book.  It  was  plain  I  must 
sleep  with  my  door  unlocked.  I  put  the 
table   against  it,  just  to  prevent   my  being 
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taken  unawares ;  but  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  go  to  sleep  with  all  that  money 
under  my  pillow.  I  was  more  than  half 
asleep,  and  yet  this  idea  grew  so  strong  that 
it  seemed  impossible  to  go  to  bed  till  I  had 
disposed  of  my  pocket-book.  The  cash  I 
could  put  under  my  pillow,  but  I  could  find 
no  place  for  the  pocket-book ;  it  seemed  to 
me  I  must  sit  up  all  night.  Here  I  nodded 
forward  heavily,  and  nearly  sent  my  hair  into 
the  flame  of  the  candle.  Sit  up  all  night ! 
I  had  sense  enough  left  to  know  that  I  could 
not  keep  awake  ten  minutes  longer. 

I  held  up  my  candle  in  a  sort  of  despera- 
tion, and  looked  round  the  room  ;  there  might 
be  a  press  or  a  cupboard  in  one  of  those  dark 
shadowy  corners.  The  light  only  show^ed  me 
the  corners  at  my  end  of  the  room,  and  I 
walked  slowly  round,  holding  up  my  candle, 
and  throwing  its  full  light  upon  the  dark  wall. 
It  was  panelled  oak  from  ceiling  to  floor,  and 
when  I  reached  the  top  of  the  room  against 
which  the  bed  was  placed,  I  saw  that  some 
of  these  panels  were  carved  with  shields  and 
devices.  I  had  now  examined  all  the  four 
corners  of  the  room,  and  found  myself  once 
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more  just  in  front  of  the  windows  facing  the 
door. 

I  had  placed  my  bag  here,  and  stooped 
down  to  get  my  slippers.  x\s  I  stooped  I 
saw  the  door  move  very  slowly;  I  put  my 
candle  do^^-n  and  gently  drew  my  pistol-case 
out  of  the  bag.  The  door  was  still  again,  so 
I  cocked  my  pistols,  and  stood  waiting,  not 
for  long;  the  door  moved  again,  this  time 
violently,  and  the  rickety  table  nearly  fell 
forward  on  the  floor ;  but  the  gasping,  strug- 
gling sound  that  came  in  through  the  opening 
told  me  that  this  intruder  was  only  a  violent 
blast  of  wind,  which,  having  got  loose  in  these 
long  galleries,  was  trying  to  find  its  way  into 
the  rooms  and  go  out  by  the  rattling  casements. 
But  this  shock  had  done  me  good  ;  I  looked 
longingly  at  my  bed,  and  almost  resolved  that 
the  precious  pocket-book  would  be  safe  under 
my  pillow.  Yes,  I  would  put  it  there  along 
with  the  little  bag  of  cash.  I  went  up  to  the 
bed,  the  candle  in  hand  ;  I  had  grown  more 
wakeful ;  and  as  the  light  fell  on  the  carved 
woodwork  I  leant  down  and  examined  it. 
Some  of  the  work  was  so  reheved  that  it 
seemed  to  me  it  could   hardly  be  carved  out 
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of  the  panel  itself;  almost  unconsciously  I 
fingered  it ;  as  I  did  so  the  ornament  glided 
from  my  fingers,  and  in  its  place  was  a  small 
dark  opening. 

I  have  often  described  the  feeling  that  then 
took  possession  of  me,  but  I  fail  in  making 
people  realise  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
place  of  safety  had  been  sent  in  answer  to 
my  anxiety,  and,  without  a  moment's  doubt 
or  hesitation,  I  took  the  pocket-book  from 
my  coat,  and  placed  it  in  the  shallow  recess  ; 
then  I  remembered  a  smaller  book,  and  put  that 
under  the  larger  one,  and  drew  the  panel  close. 

It  was  safe,  and  I  drew  a  deep  breath  of 
relief;  and  then  my  drowsiness,  as  if  in 
revenge  for  the  delay,  grew  so  overpowering 
that  I  hardly  know  how  I  got  into  bed.  I 
have  a  dim  remembrance  of  going  up  to  the 
windows  and  finding  that  they  had  no  fasten- 
ings ;  but  I  do  not  remember  anything  after 
that. 

I  cannot  say  how  long  I  slept.  Suddenly 
I  found  myself  sitting  up  in  bed,  my  eyes 
wide  open.  The  room  was  in  utter  darkness, 
but  it  felt  yet  more  chillingly  cold,  and  I 
knew,  without  nnv  power  of  accounting  fo 
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my  knowledge,  that  there  was  something,  or 
some  person,  near  me.  For  a  moment  I 
seemed  paralysed,  but  only  for  a  moment ; 
the  next,  I  felt  for  the  pistol  I  had  put  under 
my  pillow,  and  cocked  it. 

''  Who's  there  ?"  I  said. 

There  was  no  answer,  nor  any  sound  in  the 
room,  but  I  fancied  I  heard  a  movement  not 
far  off;  I  felt  for  my  candle  and  lighted  it, 
and  then  I  got  up  and  took  a  deliberate 
surrey  of  my  bed-chamber.  Someone  had 
entered  it ;  I  felt  sure  of  tbat.  I  had  placed 
my  bag  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  now  it  lay 
just  below  one  of  the  T\dndows,  and  this  win- 
dow was  open.  I  looked  out,  but  all  was 
dark  and  quiet,  and  I  could  discover  no  ladder 
or  means  of  access  that  could  be  ascertained 
by  the  touch.  I  did  not  feel  alarmed  ;  the 
pocket-book  was  safe,  and  I  had  the  pistols. 
I  remembered  I  had  a  pencil  in  my  coat ;  I 
split  this  in  two,  and  wedged  both  the  win- 
dows so  as  to  render  it  diflScult  for  the 
intruder  to  make  another  noiseless  entrance, 
and  then  nature  prevailed,  and  I  went  shiver- 
ing back  to  bed,  and  was  asleep  again  in  a  few 
moments. 
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When  I  next  awakened  the  room  was  full 
of  bright  sunshine.  I  had  been  dreaming  of 
Maggie,  and  it  took  me  a  minute  or  so  to 
recall  the  place  in  which  I  found  myself. 
Almost  before  I  had  finished  dressing  I  went 
up  to  my  friendly  panel. 

*'  I  don't  mean  to  spend  an  unnecessary 
hour  in  Trevellick,"  thought  I  ;" ''  I  will  just 
have  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  be  off  to 
Exeter." 

I  looked  for  the  panel — but  which  was  it  ? 
I  saw  now,  in  the  daylight,  that  this  carved 
work,  instead  of  being  divided  into  portions, 
formed  a  continued  band  of  ornament  along 
the  end  and  half-way  down  the  two  sides  of 
the  room,  and  that  the  work  was  one  mono- 
tonous scroll,  relieved  here  and  there  by 
shields  and  roses.  I  tried  to  push  aside  the 
ornament  at  the  place  where  I  thought  I  had 
placed  the  books,  but  it  would  not  move. 
Look  as  closely  as  I  would,  rack  my  memory 
as  intensely  as  such  an  anxiety  as  mine  alone 
could  rack  it,  I  found  that  I  had  lost  all  dis- 
tinct vision  of  the  precise  spot  where  the 
spring  had  yielded  to  my  finger. 

But  I  was  soon  laughing  at  my  momentary 
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fright  ;    what   a  capital   joke   this  would  be 
to  tell  Maggie. 

*'  Of  course  I  have  only  to  feel  along  all  the 
ornament,  and  I  must  hit  on  the  right  place." 

So  I  finished  dressing  myself,  packed  up 
my  bag,  and  was  whistling  cheerfully  by  the 
time  I  recommenced  my  search. 

But  I  did  not  whistle  long. 

I  felt  every  bit  of  the  ornament — I  even 
examined  that  part  of  it  which  was  con- 
tinued on  the  sides  of  my  bed-chamber — in 
vain ;  all  was  firm  and  solid,  and  when  I 
tapped  in  hopes  of  discovering  by  the  sound 
where  my  treasure  was  stored,  I  was  equally 
baffled. 

I  stood  open-mouthed,  gazing  at  the  nefa- 
rious piece  of  ornament  which  had  juggled 
me  into  this  misfortune,  and  I  began  to  fancy 
it  had  all  been  a  dream,  and  that  I  should 
find  the  pocket-book  under  my  pillow. 

No,  it  was  not  there.  I  stepped  back  and 
looked  round  me.  It  now  struck  me  that  I 
had  been  so  sleepy  over-night  that  I  might 
have  left  it  in  my  coat. 

But  it  was  not  there,  and  I  grew  seriouslj^ 
uneasy. 
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What  could  I  do?  Till  now  I  had  forgot- 
ten my  midnight  visitor,  but  the  recollection 
only  increased  my  disturbance. 

Had  my  pocket-book  been  taken  from  my 
coat  while  I  slept  ?  I  went  to  the  window  I 
had  found  open.  It  looked  down  into  a  damp 
courtyard,  and  just  below  it  was  a  projecting 
bit  of  roof  which  could  easily  be  reached.  I 
felt  more  than  ever  positive  that  someone 
entered  my  room. 

''  If  I  question  the  landlord,"  I  thought, 
^'  it  will  only  serve  to  show  him  that  I  really 
am  worth  robbing.  I  believe  this  is  a  rob- 
bers' den,  but,  after  all,  I  don't  think  I  could 
have  invented  that  idea  of  the  sliding  panel  ; 
if  I  keep  quiet  I  shall  remember  something 
special  about  the  place  where  I  touched  the 
spring." 

I  said  this  after  the  fashion  of  Mark  Tap- 
ley,  but  you  need  not  imagine  that  I  felt  in 
any  way  *' jolly  "  as  I  went  down  the  hilly 
old  staircase. 

I  found  the  red-haired  damsel  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  ordered  my  breakfast. 

*'  I  want  to  see  your  father." 

*' Father's  out,  sir." 
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I  felt  sure  she  was  not  speaking  the  truth. 

**  I  must  see  him."  I  spoke  very  sternly. 
**  Someone  got  into  my  bedroom  last  night 
by  the  window." 

The  girl  showed  no  sign  of  surprise  or 
annoyance,  only  her  lips  closed  more  firmly 
than  ever,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  be  looking 
at  each  other  rather  than  at  me. 

**  I  suppose  you  had  a  bad  dream,  sir," 
she  said  presently.  **  Nobody  could  have 
got  in  at  your  window."  And  I  heard  her 
grumble  to  herself  as  she  walked  away. 

I  had  my  breakfast — also  I  had  my  dinner. 
Moreover,  night  came  on  again  ;  and  though 
I  had  spent  the  day  wandering  up  and  down 
the  staircase  leading  to  my  room,  perpetually 
fingering  the  ornaments  (I  feared  to  leave 
the  house,  lest  my  secret  deposit  might  be 
suspected  and  discovered  in  my  absence),  I 
had  not  regained  any  distinct  memory  of  the 
way  in  which  I  had  found  out  the  hidden 
spring. 

''  Well,"  I  said,  ''  I  must  find  it  out,  if  I 
have  to  stay  here  seven  years." 

I  was  by  myself,  in  this  very  dreary  coffee- 
room,  and  just  then  the  girl  came  and  asked 
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me  if  I  would  please  to  sit  in  a  small  room 
behind  the  bar. 

''  I  have  put  lights  there,   sir;   I  thought, 
maybe,  you'd  find  it  snugger." 

I  guessed  that   she  wanted  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  a   quarrel   between  me  and  John 
Trimbath,  who  doubtless  was  a  regular  even- 
ing guest.     I  felt  strongly  inclined  to  stand 
my   ground,    and  tax   Mr.    Trimbath  boldly 
with  the  visit  I  had  received  last  night ;   but 
my  object  was  to  avoid  observation  as  much 
as  possible  during  my  stay  at  Trevellick;  and, 
besides,  the  desperate  nature  of  my  perplexity 
dwarfed  all  other  annoyances  into  mere  trifles. 
The  gaunt  discomfort  of  the  house,  the  un- 
kempt, dishevelled  appearance  of  the  red-haired 
girl — I  had  only  seen  a  dirty,  shrivelled  old 
woman  besides,  even  more  repulsive  in  appear- 
ance than  the  young    one — the  anticipation 
of  another  night-intrusion — all  these  things, 
which  at  another  time  would  have  given  food 
for  mental   disturbance,   seemed   scarcely  to 
occupy  a  moment's  thought.       I    could   see 
nothing   but    the   shields    and   roses   on  the 
■carved  band  of  woodwork  upstairs. 

Still,  when  I  heard  voices  in  the  bar,  I  de- 
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termined  to  try  and  see  my  landlord.  I  guessed 
that  a  side -door,  behind  the  sofa  on  which  I 
sat,  led  into  the  bar.  I  got  up  and  opened  the 
door,  as  quietly  and  noiselessly  as  I  could. 

But  there  was  only  my  red-haired  friend, 
wiping  glasses  with  a  dirtier  cloth  than  ever. 

''I  must  see  your  father;  I  shall  not  ^^o 
to  bed  till  I  have  seen  him." 

The  girl  looked  up  at  me  with  a  cold, 
sneering  sort  of  gaze. 

"Well  then,  sir,  you  won't  go  to  bed  to- 
night. Father  have  gone  away  a  week  or 
so  ;  he's  oft'  away.  There'll  be  no  disturbance 
in  your  room  to-night,  I'll  lay." 

I  don't  know  if  she  meant  it,  but  her  look 
said  plainly  that  she  considered  me  a  coward. 
However,  whether  she  had  spoken  truth  or 
not,  it  was  plain  that  the  landlord  of  the  Fox 
intended  to  remain  invisible. 

I  did  not  go  up  to  my  room  until  the  quiet 
told  me  that  the  evening  guests  had  departed, 
and  then  I  went  up  the  old  staircase.  I  was 
almost,  as  the  saying  is,  "  beside  myself." 
What  could  I  do  ?  Go  to  Mr.  Spain— I,  a 
matter-of-fact,  plain  man  of  business — with 
this  legend  of  a  sliding  panel — more  like  one 
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of  the  tales  out  of  the  ''  Arabian  Nights  "  than 
of  any  fact  likely  to  happen  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  And,  after  all,  if  I  do  make  up  my 
mind  to  do  this,  and  Mr.  Spain  believes  me, 
and  employs  workmen  to  remove  the  wood- 
work— suppose  that  it  was  only  a  dream,  that 
the  pocket-book  was  in  my  coat-pocket,  and 
that  the  thief  who  got  into  my  room  last  night 
stole  it  ? 

I  was  just  fit  to  shoot  myself  by  the  time 
I  reached  my  bedroom.  I  had  taken  the 
numbers  of  all  the  notes  I  had  received  in 
a  smaller  pocket-book ;  but  if  I  had  deposited 
the  one  book  in  the  closed  recess,  I  knew  the 
other  was  there  also. 

I  shut  the  door,  and  it  grated  on  some 
obstacle  on  the  floor.  I  looked,  and  saw 
fresh  sawdust.  A  new  strong  bolt  had  been 
put  there  since  my  last  journey  upstairs.  I 
went  to  the  windows — they  too  had  secure 
fastenings. 

*'  It  is  plain  that  my  room  was  attempted 
last  night,"  I  said,  and  my  heart  grew 
heavier.  Had  my  landlord  decamped  with 
his  plunder,  and  had  he  caused  these  fasten- 
ings to  be  put  to  divert  my  suspicions  ? 
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I  passed  a  troubled,  fevered  night.  It 
seemed  to  me,  when  I  rose  up  next  morning, 
Tvom  out  and  unrefreshed,  that  I  was  a  ruined 
man.  My  character  in  the  City  would  be  for 
ever  blemished  by  such  a  piece  of  unjustifiable 
carelessness,  even  if  I  could  get  anyone  to 
call  it  by  so  lenient  a  name  ;  and  Maggie — 
well,  it  w^as  just  possible  that  Maggie  and  I 
were  for  ever  separated. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  got  through  that  day. 
It  seems  to  me,  looking  back  to  it  from  this 
•distance  of  time — six-and-twenty  years — to 
have  been  passed  in  a  dull  stupor  of  misery. 
On  the  first  day  my  brain  had  been  full  of  wild 
impracticable  schemes  ;  but  to-day  I  was  more 
collected,  more  real ;  and  I  knew  there  was 
nothing  for  me  but  to  go  up  to  London  and 
tell  my  story  to  my  employer.  Lately  I  had 
grown  to  think  of  Mr.  Spain  as  my  father-in- 
law  ;  but  now  I  could  only  picture  him  as  the 
cold,  reserved,  stiff-collared  man  of  business 
I  had  seen  on  my  first  visit  to  Mincing  Lane- 
Till  to-day  hope  had  been  so  strong  that  I 
had  let  my  mind  dwell  more  on  recovery  than 
on  the  certainty  of  loss ;  now  it  seemed  to 
nae   that,   although  I   had  lost  the  numbers 
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of  the  notes,  the  payers  of  them  might 
have  some  clue,  and  I  debated  whether  I 
would  not  retrace  my  steps  through  Devon- 
shh'e  before  I  returned  to  London. 

I  had  been  told  there  was  a  post-chaise  in 
Trevellick,  but  that  I  could  not  have  it  till 
the  afternoon. 

I  had  just  finished  my  dinner,  and  I  was 
listening  eagerly  for  the  sound  of  wheels.  I 
had  resolved  to  go  to  Exeter,  paying  the 
money  I  had  in  cash  into  the  bank  there,  and 
also  to  seek  some  advice  from  the  person  to 
whom  I  had  received  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. 

The  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  in  came, 
not  my  red-haired  attendant,  but  the  old 
shrivelled-faced  woman  I  had  only  caught  a 
glimpse  of  occasionally.  She  was  cleaner 
than  I  had  fancied,  and  not  so  evil-looking. 
There  was  an  air  about  her  that  denoted  more 
prosperous  days  than  those  in  which  her  lot 
was  now  cast. 

''  'Ee  can't  go  to  Exeter,  sir."  She  spoke 
unlike  a  Devonshire  woman,  I  thought.  **  The 
chaise  has  a  wheel  broke,  and  maybe  it  won't 
be  fitted   till    dark,   and    'ee'll    not    get  old 
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Eobbie  to  stir  along  the  road  atwixt  this  and 
Exeter  afore  momin'." 

^^  But  I  must  go,  even  if  I  drive  myself." 

The  old  woman  put  her  arms  akimbo  and 
looked  at  me. 

^*  Do  'ee  think,  sir,  'ee  can  take  to  a  strange 
road  i'  th'  dark  ?  Bide  here  till  mornin'  light; 
'ee'll  save  time  too." 

''  But  I  can  get  a  horse.    I  tell  you  I  must 

go-" 

''  Bless  yer  heart,"  she  said,  loftily,  *'  horses 
beant  lent  to  strangers  in  Trevellick ;  and  I 
don't  reckon  'ee  cares  io  buy  un  out  and  out." 

I  made  no  answer.  In  my  anger  I  turned 
away  to  the  window — everything  was  in  a 
league  to  destroy  me. 

Presently  I  looked  round,  and  the  old 
woman  was  standing  beside  me. 

'*  If  the  Squoire  had  been  at  whoam,"  she 
said,  ''  maybe  he  might  ha'  speeded  ye." 

''  The  Squire,"  I  said,  mechanically,  for  I 
hardly  took  in  her  words. 

'^  Ees — Squoire  Vyvyan.  Did  'ee  never 
hear  tell  o'  the  Vyvyans  o'  Trevellick  ?  This 
weir  a  grand  house  one  time  afore  the  mines, 
bad  luck  to  them !   and  the   dirty  squad   0' 
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houses  they  builds  and  builds,  till  Trevellick 
beant  no  more  like  a  gentleman's  dwelling- 
place  than  Exeter  itself." 

"A  gentleman's  dwelling-place,"  I  said, 
dreamily;   **  why,  this  is  an  inn." 

The  old  creature's  eyes  lit  up  with  anger. 
**  And  if  a  gentleman  be  fallen  on  evil  days 
and  chooses  to  entertain  travellers,  here  and 
there  one,  what  call  have  you,  sir,  to  say 
about  it  ?  You  'as  been  cared  for  like  a 
prince,  as  Miss  Lichetts  has  waited  on  her- 
self ;  an'  'as  had  the  best  sleeping-room  in  the 
house.  Ah,  the  measter's  own  father  would 
rise  and  walk  if  he  knowed  the  evil  days  that 
had  come  to  the  Vyvyans." 

A  sudden  thought  struck  me  in  the  midst 
of  my  surprise. 

**  Why  does  Mr.  Vyvyan  avoid  me  ?  " 

The  woman  looked  at  me  with  the  sort  of 
disdain  the  feminine  mind  is  apt  to  show  for 
a  man's  obtuseness. 

**  Do'ee  think,  sir,  when  a  gentleman  loses 
lands  as  the  old  Squoire  did,  the  young  un 
just  cares  to  be  put  in  mind  of  what  'as  been  ? 
Squoire  Vyvyan  be  a  true  gentleman,  he  be, 
like  his  ancestors  afore  him,  as  has  lived  and 
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died  here  time  out  of  mind — tlio'  he  mayn't 
ha'  had  schooling." 

She  walked  slowly  away  at  these  words,  and 
left  me  thinking. 

Not  about  the  truth  of  her  story ;  it  seemed 
to  me  quite  Hkely  that  spendthrift  extrava- 
gance, ruinous  mining  speculations,  possibly 
had  reduced  an  ancient  family  to  beggaiy,  and 
that  the  property  had  fallen  a  prey  to  those 
who  had  worked  the  mines  more  successfully 
than  the  Vyvyans  had  been  able  to  do. 
What  kept  me  thinking  was  a  sudden  ray 
of  light  that  had  shone  into  my  dark  per- 
plexity. If  this  had  been  an  old  manor-house, 
then  the  staircase,  the  carved  woodwork,  the 
very  size  of  the  house,  corroborated  the  old 
woman's  assertion,  and  the  sliding  panel  had 
not  been  a  dream. 

I  was  thankful  to  the  broken  wheel  of  the 
post-chaise ;  but  for  that  I  should  by  this 
time  be  on  my  way  to  Exeter. 

There  is  no  feeling  that  takes  such  quick 
possession  of  us  as  hope, — no  feeling  that 
revives  us  mentally  and  bodily  with  such 
sudden  stimulating  vigour.  The  ray  of  light 
broadened  so  fast  that  it  dazed  me,  and  I  felt 
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for  a  moment  giddy  with   the  flood   of  new 
ideas  that  came. 

This  is  what  they  finally  resolved  them- 
selves into  : 

I  would  sit  in  the  general  room,  taking 
the  risk  of  a  quarrel  with  John  Trimhath ;  I 
would  inhale  the  strong,  coarse  tobacco- 
smoke,  and  I  would  drink  just  such  a  tumbler 
of  hot  brandy-and-water  as  I  drank  on  the  first 
evening  of  my  arrival,  and  attain,  if  I  could, 
to  the  same  sort  of  drowsiness. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  I  remem- 
bered my  long,  cold,  fatiguing  journey.  Next 
moment  I  had  got  my  hat,  and  was  walking 
as  fast  as  legs  would  take  me  down  the  main 
street,  out  into  the  uneven,  rugged  road,  and 
away  over  a  bare,  bleak  down  that  bordered 
it.  I  walked  as  if  Fate  with  relentless  shears 
was  pursuing  me.  I  wanted  to  tire  myself 
utterly,  and  I  succeeded. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  I  came  in  ;  the 
evening  guests  were  already  sending  their 
voices  out  into  the  street  in  which  the  Fox 
was  situated.  I  walked  straight  into  the 
long,  gaunt  room,  and  took  my  place  at 
the   table   nearest   the   fire. 
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John  Trimbath  was  not  in  the  company ; 
there  were  onl}^  four  visitors,  and  they  paid 
no  heed  to  me  after  the  first  long  stare. 
When  Miss  Lichetts  appeared,  I  ordered  ^^^g'^ 
and  brandy- and-water.  I  was  careful  to 
place  myself  exactly  in  the  same  attitude 
as  on  the  night  of  my  arrival  at  Trevellick, 
but  though  I  sat  up  long  after  my  noisy 
companions  had  departed,  I  could  not,  with 
all  my  efibrts,  reach  that  state  of  drowsiness 
which  had  then  oppressed  me. 

Still  I  thought  I  would  make  the  experi- 
ment I  had  planned  in  the  midst  of  my 
newly-kindled  hopes,  and  I  went  straight 
up  to  that  part  of  the  ornament  nearest  my 
bed.  I  felt  along  it  carefully;  pressed  every 
bit  of  the  scroll-work  with  my  finger,  and 
although  I  fancied  that  a  rose  had  been 
carved  near  the  object  of  my  search,  still 
I  manipulated  the  shield,  which  came  next 
to  it,  quite  as  diligently. 

It  was  useless.  I  had  conceived  this  idea 
from  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  something 
similar  in  a  book  I  had  read  in  childhood, 
iind  I  smiled  bitterly  at  my  own  folly. 

*  ^  For  me,  too,  to  be  such  a  baby !   a  man 
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who  despised  book  ideas  altogether  !  Why, 
I  am  always  preaching  that  real  life  is  the 
only  study  worthy  of  a  reasonable  being/' 

I  got  into  bed,  and  my  last  thoughts 
were  that  surely  my  brain  must  be  soften- 
ing. First,  I  had  lost  this  large  sum  of 
money  in  a  way  I  could  not  explain,  and, 
secondly,  I  had  yielded  to  an  impulse  as- 
unaccountable  as  the  previous  action — an  im- 
pulse which  had  helped  to  keep  me  lingering 
at  Trevellick  on  this  miserable  Christmas  Eve» 

Was  this  a  dream,  or  was  it  reality  ? 

I  passed  my  hand  over  my  face,  felt  the 
bed-clothes  —  the  bag  of  money  under  my 
pillow — the  very  head-posts  of  the  bed. 

I  had  roused  suddenly ;  but  not  with  any 
feeling  of  alarm. 

I  had  dreamed  of  Maggie.  I  had  been, 
dancing  with  her  in  the  very  room  in  which 
I  slept,  a  strange,  stiff,  old-fashioned  dance ; 
it  had  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  dressed 
like  an  old  picture  of  my  grandmother,  in 
blue  brocade  and  powdered  hair,  and  that  I 
wore  a  stiff  court-suit  and  a  sword.  After 
the   dance  I  took  her  hand  and  led  her  ta 
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a   seat,   but    she   withdrew  it,   and    walked 
alone  to  a  large  chair  placed  just  where  my 
bed  now  stood.    I  had  seen  the  room  blazing 
with  wax-lights,  full  of  gaily-dressed  couples, 
and  animated  by  the  buzz  of  voices ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  all  I  had  still  seen  my  room  as 
it  at  present  existed,  gloomy  and  bare,  with 
the  great  square  bed  standing  at   the  upper 
end.     I  seemed   to  follow   Maggie ;    instead 
of  seating  herself,  she  leaned  over  the  chair 
and  touched  the  ornament  on  the  wall.     At 
least,  I  thought  she  touched  it.     She  read 
my  thought,  and  shook  her  head,  still  keep- 
ing her  finger  where  she  had  placed  it.     I 
bent   over  her  to   see   more   clearly,    and   I 
awoke.      Yes,  I   was  broad  awake,   and    I 
groped  for  my  candle,    and   lighted  it  with 
surprising  quickness.     I  feared  lest  the  reve- 
lation so    suddenly  vouchsafed    should    fade 
away  with   the  dream  that  had  brought  it, 
for  with  my  waking  had  come  the  remem- 
brance that   it  was   beneath  the  carved  rose 
leaves  I  had  touched  the  spring  just  when  I 
had    been   struck  by  their  wonderful   relief 
from  the  wall  itself.     No  thought  of  failure 
checked  me,  not  even  the  recollection  that 
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I  had  more  than  once,  as  I  fancied,  felt 
•along  every  portion  of  the  woodwork,  and 
now,  either  by  some  instinct  of  memory  or 
will,  when  I  reached  the  woodwork  my 
riddle  was  solved.  My  fingers  slipped  be- 
neath the  rose,  to  which  my  dream  guided 
me,  and  sought,  not  the  scroll  work  beneath 
it,  but  the  inner  surface  of  one  of  its  carved 
petals,  and  again  I  felt  the  carving  glide 
away  from  under  my  fingers,  and  there  lay 
my  two  pocket-books  safe  and  sound  ! 

I  could  never  tell  why  I  pitched  on  that 
identical  rose ;  but  I  can  tell  you  that,  long 
before  he  was  willing  to  start,  I  had  roused 
old  Kobbie  from  his  slumbers,  and  the  first 
thing  I  did  when  I  got  to  Exeter  was  to  go 
to  the  cathedral,  and  offer  up  a  hearty  thanks- 
giving for  my  deliverance  from  the  trouble  of 
that  Christmas  Eve. 

Next  morning  the  banks  were  closed  ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  was  free  from  my  precious 
deposit,  I  hurried  off  to  London,  never  paus- 
ing till  I  found  myself  at  Tottenham  beside 
my  darling  Maggie.  Less  than  a  month 
-afterwards  we  were  married. 
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''  T17AS  there  ever  a  child  so  awkward  and 
so  unlucky !  Get  along  with  thee, 
Jeanne,  and  carry  the  pitcher  steadily,  or  thou 
wilt  certainly  break  it  to  pieces." 

There  is  such  a  peculiar  tone  in  the  voice, 
such  a  ring  of  sadness  in  its  utterance,  that 
I  stand  still  and  look  round  to  find  the  speaker. 

I  had  been  walking  beside  the  lovely  river 
Vire,  with  its  tiny  cascades  foaming  over  huge 
grey  stones,  bordered  by  dyeing-houses,  with 
long  stretches  of  blue  cloth  hanging  on  poles 
between  the  houses,  or  soaking  in  tanks  in 
front. 

But  the  sun  blazed  fiercely  overhead,  and 
the  glitter  of  the  bright  dancing  river  tired 
my  eyes.  I  turned  gladly  into  a  by-street 
on  the  left,  which  I  hoped  would  take  me 
iomewards. 
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A  very  narrow,  steep  street,  leading  down, 
I  felt  sure,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  charming 
town  of  Vire.  On  each  side  of  the  way  were 
quaint  houses,  some  huilt  of  stone,  with 
curious  carving  about  the  dormer  windows, 
others  covered  with  wooden  tiles  laid  one 
over  another  like  fish  scales,  moss-grown, 
blackened,  and  uneven  with  age  and  decay. 

One  of  these  tiled  houses  on  my  right  has 
bright  blossoms  of  fuchsia  and  nasturtium 
showing  through  the  clustering  vine-leaves 
that  cling  round  its  upper  windows,  while, 
lower  down,  just  above  the  shop-door,  two  or 
three  bunches  of  haricot  beans  hang  drying 
to  an  exquisite  rosy  hue.  There  is  no  one 
in  the  open  shop — a  broker's — and  I  glance 
across  the  way. 

A  tall  girl  of  fifteen  or  so  is  coming  out  of 
a  side  door  ;  she  stoops,  and  she  has  a  large- 
boned,  ungainly  figure ;  she  is  bare-headed^ 
and  her  matted  brown  hair  looks  rough  and 
coarse.  Glean,  but  very  unattractive  in 
appearance,  as  she  stumps  along  with  huge, 
shabby  black  sabots  on  her  stockingless  feet. 

She  walks  quickly  on,  looking  fixedly  on 
the   ground,  and  holding  a  great  red  pitcher 
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with  both  hands  ;  but  there  is  no  nimbleness^ 
in  her  gait :  she  moves  one  large  foot  after 
another  as  if  she  found  them  heavy  to  drag 
along. 

*'Ali,  but  she  is  awkward.  Mon  Dieu  ! 
what  will  become  of  the  unhappy  one  !" 

The  harsh,  sad  voice  came  from  so  near  to 
me  that  I  started.  Close  by  the  door  from 
which  the  girl  had  come  was  a  large  open 
window,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  square  dark 
space  revealed  within  sat  an  old  woman  with 
a  very  red  and  wrinkled  face ;  her  little, 
bleared  eyes  were  no  bigger  than  a  pig's ;  a 
white  stocking-cap  came  down  nearly  to  her 
hairless  eyebrows  ;  she  had  on  a  faded  rusty- 
brown  gown,  a  lilac  neckerchief  over  her 
shoulders.  She  was  sitting  before  a  spinning- 
wheel,  but  she  was  not  spinning  :  she  looked 
at  the  wheel,  but  she  held  her  distaff  idly  in 
one  brown  hand,  and  supported  her  chin  with 
the  other.  The  hands  showed  little  purple 
knots  through  the  hard  brown  skin. 

I  looked  up  at  the  house.  It  was  very 
small  and  ruinous ;  no  clinging  vine -leaves 
and  gay  flowers  masked  the  mouldering, 
crooked  beams,  and  dirty,  blackened  hue  of  the 
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scaly  front.  The  gable  seemed  ready  to 
topple  over  into  the  street  below,  and  the 
lattice  window  was  so  encrusted  with  cob- 
webs that  it  could  not  have  been  opened  for 
months. 

I  looked  again  at  the  old  woman  :  she  was 
rocking  herself  backwards  and  forwards, 
murmuring  as  if  in  pain. 

'*  Bon  jour,  Madame,"  I  said,  rather  timidly, 
for  the  red  face  had  a  scowl  on  it,  and  I 
knew  how  harsh  the  voice  was.  She  left  off 
rocking,  turned  her  head  slowly,  and  fixed  the 
Httle  dull  red  eyes  on  me. 

*'  It    is  never  *  bon  jour  '    to   me !  "    she 
said,  harshly.     **  You  are  not  of  Vire,  that  is 
plain  :  every  Viroise  knows  that  I  can  never  ^ 
liave  a  good  day." 

There  was  again  that  sad,  despairing  ring 
in  her  voice. 

'^  I  am  very  sorry,"  I  said,  feeling  guilty. 
^'  What  is  your  trouble,  my  poor  woman  ?" 

**  You  say  *  my  poor  woman  '  " —  she 
blinked  her  little  red  eyes  at  me  till  I  felt 
nervous  as  well  as  guilty :  this  was  the  first 
uncivil  Frenchwoman  I  had  met  with,  and 
also  the  first  of  her  class  who  did  not  address 
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me  as  Madame — *'  and  you  say  you  are  sorry. 
I  am  poor  indeed.  You  are  like  all  those 
who  live  in  sunshine — you  talk,  and  you  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  your  words.  How 
can  ijou  be  sorry  ?  You  have  nothing  to  be 
sorry  for !  and,  mon  Dieu !  what  do  you 
know  about  me  ?  " 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  she  went  on  with 
almost  fierce  vehemence — 

*'  You  have  health,  and  strength,  and 
clothes,  and  plenty  to  eat :  what  do  I  know, 
sitting  here  in  this  dark  comer !  you  have, 
perhaps,  money,  and  a  husband  and  children  : 
mon  Dieu !  what  cause  have  you  to  be 
sorry  ?  "  Her  little  eyes  looked  very  angry, 
and  ugly  too,  as  she  strained  them  upwards  to 
my  face. 

'*  I — I  mean  I  am  sorry  for  ijouy  I  said 
this  with  the  idea  of  making  an  ingenious 
change  of  sense,  and  then  became  painfully 
conscious  of  failure.  She  actually  scowled  at 
me,  and  turning  away,  began  to  spin  with 
foot  and  hand  also. 

I  stood  watching  her.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  say  next.  A  cloud  of  gnats  that  had 
followed  me  from  the  river  took  advantage  of 
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the  silence  to  sound  a  shrill  chorus  in  my 
ears. 

Presently  three  o'clock  chimed  loudly  from 
the  clock  tower — the  *' Grosse  horloge  "  of 
Vire — and  I  remembered  that  my  cousin 
Jemima  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  inn  to  go 
in  search  of  the  house  of  OUivier  Basselin, 
the  poet-miller  of  Vire,  for  although  some 
sceptics  doubt  his  existence,  Jemima  and  I 
believe  in  him.  However,  I  must  satisfy 
my  curiosity  about  this  poor  woman  first. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon;"  I  said  this  very 
meekly;  ''but  I  take  an  interest  in  people 
who  suffer,  and  I  fear  you  have  suffered  very 
much.  Is  that  young  girl  who  has  just  gone 
away  with  a  pitche?  your  daughter  ?" 

She  did  not  answer;  she  began  to  frown 
again,  and  then  a  large  tear  rolled  over  her 
red,  wrinkled  face  ;  she  tried  to  gulp  it  down, 
but  another  and  another  followed  fast,  and 
she  bent  her  head  and  rubbed  the  poor  eyes 
hard  with  her  bony  knuckles. 

In  a  few  moments  she  looked  up ;  her 
face  was  so  changed — so  softened,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  those  tears  had  done  the  work 
of  a  storm -shower. 
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**  Pardon,  Madame;"  her  voice  was  sad, 
but  no  longer  harsh.  ""  I  never  had  a 
daughter.  I  was  to  have  had  one,  but 
that  is  over;  she  was  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  my  Louis  when  he  left  the  army. 
He  was  my  youngest,  and  he  died  at 
Sedan,  and  his  poor  Marie  has  gone  away 
to  service  at  Bayeux.  I  have  no  one 
now." 

*^  Your  husband  is  dead,  then?"  The 
froAvn  came  back  for  a  moment. 

*'  Yes,  Madame,  he  has  been  dead  twenty 
years  and  more ;  and  I  am  used  to  being 
alone,  for  my  Louis  was  a  soldier  long  before 
this  war ;  but  I  could  work  then,  and  when 
one  works  there  is  not  time  to  think.  I 
could  sew  and  make  lace  too." 

''But  you  are  working  now."  I  tried  to 
look  into  the  room,  doubly  dark  by  the  total 
absence  of  sunshine  in  the  narrow  street  and 
from  the  blackened  walls  inside.  The  room 
was  very  bare.  On  one  side  was  a  tiny 
stove,  and  upon  it  an  earthen  stewpan;  close 
by  was  a  small  heap  of  chopped  faggots. 
There  was  a  chair  without  a  back,  and 
behind  the  old  woman  was  a  dark  bedstead 
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with  a  dingy  quilt.  It  was  all  miserably 
poor  and  squalid. 

^^  But  no,  Madame."  she  shook  her  head, 
**  this  is  not  work,  this  is  only  bread.  Since 
this  was  paralysed," — she  touched  her  left 
thumb — *^  I  can  no  longer  make  the  lace 
work  or  the  embroidery.  There  is  the  risk 
of  spoiling  the  work,  and  the  risk  is  too 
great.  Even  if  I  could  do  it,  I  can  no 
longer  go  to  seek  it.  From  here" — she 
touched  her  left  hip — *'I  am  useless.  The 
spinning" — she  frowned  at  the  distaff — 
**  makes  bread  for  the  girl  and  me.  Ah? 
I  must  earn  bread.  She  eats" — she  began 
to  rock  backwards  and  forwards  again. 
**  Mon  Dieu  !   she  eats  like  a  regiment." 

*'  She  is  your  servant?"  I  put  the  ques- 
tion doubtfully,  for  it  seemed  surprising  this 
poor  old  woman  could  afford  to  keep  anyone 
but  herself. 

*'  She  is  Jeanne — that  is  all." 

I  wished  I  had  not  been  so  inquisitive, 
for  the  cloud  came  over  her  face  again. 
I  was  standing  sideways,  and  I  saw  the 
broker  appear  in  the  shop  opposite,  and 
then    come    forward    and    lean    against    his 
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door-post,  ready  to  listen,  while  he  smoked 
his  pipe. 

^'  I  took  her  from  the  hospice,"  the  old 
woman  went  on,  and  her  voice  had  got  back 
all  its  former  harshness.  '^  I  had  enough 
for  two  then ;  she  is  better  than  no  one, 
and  perhaps  no  one  else  would  keep  so  awk- 
ward a  child.  She  is  fated  to  do  mischief. 
Over  and  over  again  she  could  have  filled  her 
stomach  with  the  pitchers  and  pipkins  she  has 
broken.  One  day  she  falls,  and  the  next  she 
breaks.  She  grows  worse  and  worse.  Nor 
even  does  she  look  like  another  girl."  She  gave 
a  heavy  sigh,  and  pointed  her  distafi"  at  the 
chair ;  the  back  lay  on  the  ground  beside 
it.  ''She  threw  that  down  just  now;  and 
there — " 

The  whole  scene — the  dark,  dingy  room, 
where  everything  was  shrouded  in  a  mystery 
of  gloom — the  ancient  spinning-wheel — the 
witch-like  figure  and  face  of  the  old  woman, 
her  w^hite  cotton  cap  and  red  face  telling  out 
intensely  against  the  black  background — had 
seemed  more  like  a  bit  of  middle-age  drama 
than  a  reality ;  and  when  she  pointed  that 
weird-lookinor  distaff  at  the  broken  chair   I 
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almost  expected  to  see  it  transformed  into  a 
hobgoblin. 

I  recovered  from  my  dream  to  find  the  red 
eyes  scanning  my  face,  as  if  they  were  im- 
patient for  an  answer. 

'*  But  the  chair  can  be  mended,'*  I  said. 

"No,  no  ;"  she  shook  her  head  hopelessly. 
**  Jeanne  could  never  mend  anything.  She 
can  only  break  and  destroy,  and  I  have  no 
sous  to  spend  on  mending." 

I  thought  I  would  go  and  find  Jeanne, 
and  see  if  anything  could  be  done. 

''Well,  au  revoir,  Madame,"  I  said.  ''I 
hope  to  stay  in  Yire  till  to-morrow,  and 
perhaps  we  may  meet  again.  I  will  now  go 
and  see  what  Jeanne  is  about." 

She  took  no  further  notice  of  me  or  of  my 
salutation,  but  went  on  spinning. 
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T  GUESSED  that  I  should  come  out  on  the 
Place  beside  the  great  fountain :  a  few 
yards  further  on  the  street  turned,  and  then 
a  descent  of  some  old  broken  stone  steps 
brought  me  facing  the  fountain. 

The  huge  square  water-trough  is  raised 
several  feet  above  the  Place,  and  here  is  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  water  for  the  busy 
maids  and  matrons  of  Yire.  In  front  of  the 
fountain,  and  partly  hiding  my  view  of  it, 
was  a  very  portly  dame.  Her  broad,  square 
shoulders  were  covered  by  a  red  neckerchief, 
and  on  her  head  she  wore  a  steeple-crowned 
white  cap  with  a  pair  of  fly-away  muslin 
wings  at  the  ears ;  the  pointed  part  of  the 
head-piece  lined  with  sky-blue  silk.  She 
recognised  me  at  once  as  a  stranger. 

''  Good  day,"  she  said,  politely.  ''  Madame 
has  been  examining  our  town.     Ah  !  it  is  a 
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fine  old  town  for  strangers ;  but  these  houses 
are  better  to  look  at  than  to  live  in." 

**  Yes,  Madame,  it  is  a  charming  town  ;  " 
and  then  I  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  a  tall 
girl  come  just  now  and  fill  a  red  pitcher  at 
the  fountain. 

She  smiled.  *^  Madame  will  see  a  great 
many  girls  come  to  the  fountain  to  fill  red 
pitchers."  But  as  she  spoke  she  moved 
aside,  and  I  saw  a  girl  seated  on  the  step  that 
goes  round  the  fountain ;  her  great  red  hands 
were  spread  over  her  face,  but  by  the  rough 
head  and  the  large  stockingless  feet  I  recog- 
nised Jeanne  the  unlucky. 

She  seemed  to  be  sobbing,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  if  she  were  still  crying  about  the 
broken  chair;  but  almost  as  the  thought  came 
I  saw  a  heap  of  red  fragments  beside  her,  and 
I  guessed  that  this  last  pitcher  had  followed 
in  the  long  train  of  its  predecessors.  Truly 
this  girl  is  unfortunate.  Can  it  be  careless- 
ness or  awkwardness,  or  both  united,  which 
make  the  misery  of  her  life  ? 

The  owner  of  the  tall  cap  gave  me  a 
friendly  smile. 

**  This  poor  child," — she  nodded  her  head 
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towards  Jeanne — '^  there  was  never  such  a 
maladroite  since  the  begmning  of  the  world ; 
and  now  she  has  broken  the  only  pitcher  of 
la  mere  Eobillard.  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  she  is 
unfortunate  !  The  poor  child  !  Bon  soir, 
Madame  ;  "  and,  giving  me  a  smiling  nod,  she 
departed. 

Jeanne  sat  crouched  up,  her  coarse  hands 
plunged  into  her  tangle  of  dull  brown  hair. 
She  looked  a  kind  of  female  Caliban. 

''  Jeanne,"  I  said,  ''  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

She  looked  up.  She  had  smeared  her  tears 
over  her  cheeks  till  they  were  soiled  and 
sodden,  her  eyelids  were  red  and  swollen,  and 
so  was  her  nose  ;  but  the  face  was  a  good 
honest  face,  and  her  great,  dark  eyes  were  full 
of  feeling  and  intelligence.  The  sort  of  dis- 
gust I  had  begun  to  feel  vanished. 

"  Get  up,  my  child,  and  tell  me  how  you 
broke  your  pitcher." 

She  got  up  slowly.  I  saw  how  awkward 
she  was  in  every  movement.  So  tall  and  un- 
formed, and  with  such  unshapely  hands  and 
feet  at  the  end  of  her  long  thin  arms  and  legs. 
Her  dark  stuff  gown  clung  closely  to  her,  and 
she   did  not  wear  a  neckerchief  to  hide  her 
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hollow  chest  and  round,  sloping  shoulders;  and 
yet,  except  her  newly  tear-smeared  cheeks, 
Jeanne  looked  clean  and  wholesome. 

She  glanced  at  me,  and  then  at  the  heap 
of  red  fragments,  and  I  saw  her  face  pucker- 
ing into  fresh  misery. 

**Do  not  cry  any  more,  my  girl,"  I  said, 
abruptly,  for  the  quivering  lips  and  sad  face 
gave  me  an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  my 
throat.     "  You  shall  have  a  new  pitcher." 

Jeanne  looked  at  me  with  such  sudden 
wonder  in  her  eyes  that  I  began  to  laugh. 
This  did  her  good  ;  a  genuine  smile  spread 
over  her  face,  and  beautified  it  while  it  lasted. 

'^I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you,  Jeanne; 
you  are  terrible  ;  you  will  certainly  break  your- 
self some  day  if  you  go  on  like  this." 

**  Yes,  Madame,"  she  courtesied  ;  *^  that  is 
just  what  Madame  Eobillard  has  said." 

At  this  I  laughed  again,  but  Jeanne  sighed 
a  heavy,  bursting  sigh. 

*'  Does  not  Madame  think  it  will  be  better 
that  I  should  break  myself  than  always  the 
pitchers  of  Madame  Eobillard — of  the  poor 
Madame  who  has  no  money  now  to  buy  new 
ones  ?  " 
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I  did  not  feel  able  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, so  I  said,  ''  Have  you  got  any  parents, 
Jeanne  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

''  No,  Madame,  they  died  before  I  can  re- 
member. I  am  from  the  hospice.  I  was 
given  to  a  mistress  when  I  was  old  enough." 

''  Who  gave  you  ?  " 

It  seemed  horrible  that  this  human  being, 
with  a  quick  feeling  soul,  should  say  she  did 
not  belong  to  herself,  but  could  be  given  away 
like  a  dumb  brute. 

'^  The  sisters,  Madame,  they  were  so  good; 
it  was  long  before  they  knew  I  was  unhappy, 
and  when  someone  told  them,  they  took  me 
away  from  my  mistress  and  gave  me  to 
Madame  Eobillard." 

'^  Ah,  then,  you  had  another  mistress,  and 
she  was  unkind  to  you  ?  " 

Such  a  look  of  terror  came  into  her  face, 
and  then  a  dull,  heavy  expression  filled  her 
eyes. 

**It  is  nothing  to  talk  about,  Madame."  Her 
voice  sounded  husky.  ''  The  sisters  have  told 
me  not  to  think  of  her ;  and  they  said  she 
only  beat  me  when  she  was  mad  ;  but  I  do 
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not  see  the  sisters  now;  I  can  never  go  to 
them  since  Madame  is  lame ;  she  cannot  spare 


me. 


''  Do  you  like  living  with  Madame  Eobil- 
lard  ?  " 

At  this  Jeanne's  eyes  opened  so  widely 
that  I  became  conscious  of  having  asked  a 
foolish  question. 

'^  It  is  my  life,"  she  said,  simply. 

I  did  not  feel  quite  sure  that  this  simplicity 
was  genuine. 

''Well,"  I  said,  carelessly,  ''  you  know  best, 
Jeanne  ;  but  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
do  better  with  a  mistress  who  was  able  to  fill 
her  own  pitchers." 

A  broad  smile  hovered  round  Jeanne's 
mouth. 

''But  Madame  sees  if  I  did  not  break 
pitchers  it  would  be  something  else.  If  I 
belonged  to  a  mistress  who  could  do  things 
well  for  herself,  she  would  not  suffer  such 
awkwardness  as  mine  is.  If  Madame  only 
knew  how  bad  I  am!" — here  she  gave  a  deep 
sigh.  "  If  a  thing  should  be  placed  one  way; 
I  am  sure  to  set  it  another.  If  there  is  a  nail 
to  be  found  anywhere,  it  is  my  gown  which 
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tears  itself  against  it.  Only  just  now  I  was 
trying  to  carry  that  pitcher  so — so  carefully — 
and  looking  on  the  ground  so  that  I  might 
not  sturable — for  usually,  Madame,  I  forget  to 
look,  and  I  trip  against  stones;  "  and  here  a 
sob  stopped  her. 

I  had  begun  to  feel  less  pitiful ;  awkward- 
ness in  a  woman  seems  against  nature,  and 
especially  French  nature  ;  French  girls  are 
not  always  neat,  but  they  seem  always  adroit 
and  deft  with  their  hands. 

""  So  you  generally  break  the  pitchers, 
Jeanne.  Well,  I  should  be  very  angry  with 
you  if  I  were  Madame  Robillard.  I  do  not 
wonder  she  scolds  you." 

Jeanne's  head  drooped  yet  lower,  and  my 
conscience  reproached  me. 

*^  She  does  not  scold,  Madame,"  she  sobbed, 
''  she  only  tells  me  of  my  faults.  Ah,  if 
Madame  knew  half  my  awkwardness  she 
would  say  I  deserve  beating,  and  not  once 
has  Madame  Robillard  given  me  even  a 
soufflet.  Ah,  she  is  good  to  me,  and  if 
Madame  knew  how  much  I  eat,  and,  indeed, 
I  try  to  do  with  the  least  I  can ;  but  there  it 
is," — she  burst  into  fresh  tears — ^'  trying  is 
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no  use.  I  have  not  a  body  like  the  bodies  of 
other  girls,  with  useful  hands  and  feet.  I 
have  only  a  carcass,  which  devours  the  bread 
of  Madame ;  indeed  I  try,  but  it  is  useless." 

She  hid  her  face  again,  and  leaned  against 
the  fountain,  sobbing  heavily.  Jeanne's  cry- 
ing, like  everything  else  about  her  except  her 
eyes,  was  quite  hardening  and  unattractive. 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  quaint 
account  of  her  misfortunes,  and  I  stood  wait- 
ing for  her  to  speak  again ;  but  she  took  no 
notice ;  she  seemed  stupefied  with  shame  and 
sorrow. 

^'  Perhaps,"  I  speak  cheerfully — it  seems 
to  me  this  poor  creature  has  had  her  awk- 
wardness dinned  into  her  till  she  has  lost  all 
self-dependence ;  "  perhaps,  Jeanne,  if  you 
made  up  your  mind  not  to  stumble  and  knock 
things  down,  you  might  avoid  these  accidents, 
and  then  you  would  be  all  right,  you  know." 

This  small  attempt  at  consolation  has  evi- 
dently made  her  worse.  I  am  dismayed  to 
see  how  fast  tears  trickle  through  her  poor 
red  fingers. 

Jeanne  shakes  her  head,  but  she  does  not 
raise  it.      '^  Ah,  no,  Madame,  I  did  look  at 
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the  ground  just  now,  as  I  came  along ;  every 
step  I  have  looked  at  it,  and  what  has  hap- 
pened "  (here  a  violent  sob).  *'  I  have  gone 
up  close  against  this  edge  "  (she  touches  the 
stone  water-trough)  *'  without  seeing  I  was 
so  close,  and  the  pitcher  has  broken  in  a 
moment ;  but  it  is  no  wonder,  if  Madame  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  me,  she  will  see  I 
am  so  different  from  other  girls ;  how  can  I 
expect  to  do  things  as  they  do." 

She  draws  her  hands  from  her  face,  and 
looks  at  me  with  an  agony  in  her  eyes 
that  again  makes  me  feel  uncomfortable.  It 
seems  impossible  to  give  her  any  comfort, 
and  yet  it  is  absurd  that  with  so  much 
intelligence  there  should  be  no  hope  of  im- 
provement. 

*^  Well,  Jeanne,"  I  say,  gravely,  *'  we  say 
in  England,  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 
I  can  see  one  thing  which  you  could  easily 
remedy" — such  a  gleam  of  intense  feeling 
lightens  into  her  dark,  miserable  eyes — 
^' you  may  keep  your  hair  much  smoother; 
that  will  make  you  look  more  like  other  girls  ; 
your  hands  may  be  awkward — well,  I  will  say 
very  awkward,  but  hands  can  be  taught  like 
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everything  else,  and  I  think  you  have  such 
a  good,  pleasant  face,  that  if  you  choose  you 
may  soon  teach  yourself  better  ways." 

Jeanne's  mouth  opens  widely,  there  is  a 
wistful,  uneasy  look  in  her  eyes,  and  I  see 
she  thinks  I  am  not  in  earnest. 

''  1  mean  what  I  say,"  I  repeat ;  '^  if  you 
kept  your  hair  smooth  and  neat,  and  were 
not  always  crying,  and  held  your  head  up  as 
other  girls  do,  you  would  soon  feel  quite 
different,  and  I  believe," — I  add  this  as  a 
crowning  inducement — *^  you  would  not  break 
so  many  pitchers." 

Jeanne  gives  me  a  long,  grateful  look. 

"  Madame  is  very  kind.  I  will  try  hard," 
she  speaks  shyly,  *'  but  I  hope  she  will  not 
think  me  ungrateful ;  I  do  not  cry  so  much 
for  being  ugly  and  awkward,  as  because  I 
am  of  no  use.  I  am  not  of  so  much  use 
as  the  spinning-wheel  which  makes  our 
bread." 

I  feel  dumb  and  foolish ;  I  have  not  the 
gift  my  cousin  Jemima  has  of  saying  the 
right  words  at  the  right  time.  My  wise  say- 
ings, when  they  do  come,  come  too  late  ;  but 
I    ask  Jeanne  to  buy  a  new  pitcher  and   a 
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new  chair,  and  the  joy  that  fills  her  eyes 
when  I  put  the  money  in  her  hand  gives  me 
courage. 

*'  Well,  good-bye,  Jeanne;  try  hard  as  you 
say,  perhaps  you  have  not  found  your  use  yet. 
We  none  of  us  know  what  use  we  were  made 
for ;  only  God  knows  that ;  but,  depend  upon 
it,  we  were  all  made  to  be  of  some  use  some 
day."  I  stop,  for  I  seem  to  be  only  stringing 
words  together  without  much  meaning.  "Au 
revoir,"  I  add,  hurriedly,  and  retreat,  feeling 
that  I  have  been  actually  preaching  to  this 
poor  unhappy  child,  who  has  plainly  had 
more  than  her  share  of  lectures. 
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III. 

T  HAD  forgotten  all  about  Jeanne  the  TJn- 
lucky,  and  Madame  Kobillard. 
Two  years  after  that  pleasant  visit  to  the 
bocage  of  Normandy  I  was  on  my  way  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  a  friend  at  Lannion, 
in  Brittany,  and  as  I  dislike  any  but  the  very 
shortest  sea  route,  I  came  by  way  of  Paris 
and  Granville ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of 
going  on  to  picturesque,  dirty  Granville,  I 
left  the  railway  at  Yilledieu,  from  which  place 
a  diligence  goes  to  Avranches.  I  had  been 
travelling  ever  since  early  morning,  and  Yille- 
dieu les  Poeles  is  not  a  very  interesting  sta- 
tion ;  it  has  tall  red  chimneys,  and  a  half- 
built,  wholly  grimy  aspect,  so  that  I  felt 
ruffled  when  the  diligence  driver  announced 
in  his  broad,  strong  Norman  that  there  was 
only  room  in  the  interieur;  the  coupe  had  been 
bespoken  by  three  English  ladies  who  had 
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written  for  it  from  Paris.  I  felt  still  more 
irritated  that  these  Englishwomen  should 
have  had  such  foresight.  I  also  could  so 
easily  have  written  from  Paris  to  retain  a 
place  in  the  coupe.  As  I  stood  still,  much 
discomfited,  I  saw  them.  A  mother  and  two 
daughters  in  new  and  very  elaborate  travelling 
dresses,  with  bags,  and  guides,  and  cloaks, 
and  umbrellas,  and,  above  all,  straps  enough 
for  six  people.  The  sight  soothed  me  !  It 
was  comforting  to  feel  that  though  for  once  I 
had  been  guilty  of  this  oversight,  still  I  was 
much  too  old  a  traveller  to  have  an  unneces- 
sary article  of  luggage. 

Such  a  huge  heap  of  boxes  and  trunks 
came  out  of  the  railway  van  that  I  felt  sure 
we  could  not  be  off  just  yet.  The  boy  and 
a  small,  bent  man,  who  represented  the 
porters  of  Yilledieu  station,  did  not  seem 
in  any  hurry.  They  were  bending  over  the 
luggage,  turning  and  examining  curiously 
every  bit  of  it,  without  making  a  move 
towards  the  ladder  leaning  against  the  sta- 
tion wall.  I  walked  off  disconsolately  to  the 
end  of  the  platform,  feeling  cross  and  very 
hungry.     I  would  eat  if  that  were  possible. 
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but  there  is  nothing  to  eat  at  Yilledieu  station. 
I  suppose  this  diligence  will  be  more  than 
two  hours  getting  to  Avranches,  though  the 
distance  is  only  about  twelve  miles,  and  the 
table  d'hote  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres  will  be 
over  when  I  get  there.  I  look  round  ;  there 
has  been  rain,  and  the  ground  is  all  in  little 
wretched -looking  puddles.  The  stooping 
man  and  the  boy  have  got  through  their 
work  more  quickly  than  I  expected,  and  I 
am  glad,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  getting  wet- 
footed. 

The  driver  has  come  up  to  me  and  is 
raising  his  cap. 

*'  If  Madame  is  ready,'*  he  says,  politely; 
and,  looking  round,  I  see  that  the  baggage  is 
all  on  the  roof  of  the  diligence,  and  I  get  a 
glimpse  of  blue  veils  in  the  coupe.  A  stufiy 
little  coach,  lined  with  shiny  black  leather, 
only  big  enough  for  four  people,  although  it  is 
intended  for  six,  and  at  first  I  was  so  busy 
arranging  my  cloak  and  hand-bag  beside  me 
that  I  did  not  notice  my  fellow-passengers. 

A  violent  sneeze  made  me  look  up. 

Opposite  me  was  a  solemn,  smooth-faced, 
Mr.   Pecksniff-looking    man ;     well    dressed, 
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but  wearing  a  tall  black  hat ;  he  carried  on 
his  knees  a  bag,  half  yellow  leather,  half 
crimson  and  green  carpet  of  the  gaudiest  hue 
— an  unmistakable  Parisian  shopkeeper  out 
on  a  holiday.  His  last  pinch  of  snuff  had 
been  too  large,  and  his  suspended  finger  and 
thumb  and  contorted  face  announced  him  as 
the  producer  of  that  sneeze;  but  as  I  looked 
at  him  and  noticed  a  peculiar  fretful  droop  of 
the  under  lip,  I  became  aware  that  he  was  not 
the  author  of  a  small  suppressed  sound  that 
had  followed  close  on  the  sneeze ;  this  came 
from  close  beside  me,  and  I  looked  round 
quickly  to  see  who  was  laughing,  for  this 
was  not  ''Wonderland";  I  could  not  hope 
to  find  the  grin  if  the  face  had  time  to 
grow  serious.  I  was  disappointed,  for  the 
laugher  had  had  time  to  turn  away  her  face. 
I  only  saw  that  she  was  a  big  girl,  with 
a  nice  clean  white  cap  and  a  tidy  dark-brown 
gown  and  jacket.  She  was  bending  down 
to  speak  to  someone  beside  her,  but  we  were 
jammed  so  close  on  my  side  that  I  could 
not  lean  forward  to  look  at  her.  A  tall, 
sheep-faced  gendarme  sat  next  the  sneezer, 
and  filled  the  middle  of  the  coach  so  com- 
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pletely  with  his  long  legs  and  accoutrements 
that  I  am  sure  we  must  all  have  felt  like 
cruets  in  a  stand. 

We  halted  presently,  ostensibly  to  leave 
a  bale  of  goods  at  the  auberge,  but  the 
gendarme  and  Pecksniff  too  went  in  to  get 
cider. 

I  resolved  to  change  my  place,  for  my 
knees  had  got  cramped  out  of  all  feeling.  I 
was  sure  the  gendarme  w^ould  like  to  sit  by 
the  door,  and  I  should  stow  myself  away  in 
the  farther  corner,  opposite  the  women. 

As  I  rose  to  make  this  change  I  saw, 
fortunately  befbre  I  stumbled  over  it,  a  large 
foot  projected  across  the  diligence. 

**  Pardon,  Madame." 

The  foot  was  withdra^vn,  and  I  settled 
into  my  corner,  and  then  looked  up. 

*'  Tiens  ! "  I  said,  in  a  very  surprised 
voice.  Opposite  to  me  was  my  old  friend 
Madame  Eobillard,  as  red-skinned  as  before, 
but  with  a  more  placid  look  on  her  wrinkled 
face.  Her  eyes  seemed  smaller  than  ever, 
and  they  were  fixed  on  me  without  a  trace 
of  recognition  in  them. 

**  Bon  jour,  Madame,"  I  said  ;  '^  you  have 
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forgotten  me,  it  is  so  long  since  we  met ;  but 
I  saw  you  in  Vire  two  years  ago " 

I  stopped  in  confusion ;  the  small  red 
eyes  still  glared  at  me  with  a  stony  stare.  I 
began  to  wonder  if  Madame  Eobillard  was 
sober. 

All  at  once  she  spoke. 

*^  Jeanne  !  " — she  never  moved  her  eyes 
from  my  face  —  ''who  is  it,  tell  me?  I 
have  heard  the  voice  before,  but " 

I  had  forgotten  my  laughing  friend,  but 
I  looked  round  at  the  name,  expecting  to 
recognise  the  unlucky  breaker  of  pitchers. 
Instead  of  the  tear-stained,  shame- faced  girl 
I  remembered,  I  saw  a  quiet,  merry-looking 
face,  bordered  by  snowy-white  cap-frills ;  but 
all  at  once  the  dark  eyes  glittered  as  if  they 
were  going  to  cry  and  laugh  at  the  same 
time,  and  I  knew  my  friend  of  the  fountain. 

*'  Ah  !  mon  Dieu,  it  is  the  Madame  her- 
self!" She  tried  to  courtesy  as  she  sat. 
''Yes,  yes,  my  mother,  it  is  the  good  lady 
of  the  fountain." 

"Ah!  but  it  is  strange;  I  hope  Madame 
is  well,"  said  Madame  Eobillard. 

Jeanne  touched  both  her  eyes  rapidly  with 
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her  finger,  and  all  at  once  I  understood  what 
ailed  Madame  Kobillard. 

**  Is  Madame  going  to  Avranches  ?  "  said 
Jeanne,  with  such  a  shy,  wistful  look. 

**  Yes  ;  "  and  then  I  said,  wonderingly, 
'*  but  how  come  you  to  be  so  far  from  Vire?" 

Jeanne  jerked  her  head  with  much  of  her 
old  awkwardness  towards  her  mistress. 

*'  We  are  not  going  back  to  Vire,  Madame," 
she  said,  smiling. 

I  turned  in  some  surprise  to  Madame 
Eobillard.  I  have  lived  so  much  among  the 
French  peasantry,  that  this  removal  of  an  old 
woman  from  one  town  to  another  seemed  like 
the  uprooting  of  a  forest  tree. 

**  Do  you  say  you  are  not  going  back  to 
Vire,  Madame  ?  " 

She  bowed  her  red  face,  but  it  was  sad  to 
see  that  no  change  came  into  those  little  fixed 
eyes. 

''  Yes,  Madame,  it  is  true  ;  we  none  of  us 
know  what  is  good  for  us.  When  I  fell  blind,  I 
said  in  my  misery  that  le  bon  Dieu  was  harder 
to  me  than  he  was  to  Job,  for  at  least  Job 
could  see.  Well,  Madame,  when  I  was  young, 
my  husband  offended  my  brother  Jacques  and 
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we  quarrelled,  and  since  then  I  had  not  heard 
of  Jacques.  He  lived  at  Dol,  and  I  did  not 
know  if  he  was  alive  or  dead.  But,  Madame, 
Jacques  was  more  loving  than  I  was.  When 
he  knew  he  was  in  his  last  illness  he  sent  for 
the  notary  and  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  for 
me,  and  when  he  heard  of  my  affliction  he 
said  he  should  leave  all  he  had  to  leave  to 
his  blind  sister.  If  I  had  not  been  blind  he 
would  only  have  given  me  a  few  francs,  and 
the  rest  to  the  poor ;  but  when  he  heard  of 
this  he  said  I  was  one  of  God's  afflicted,  and 
the  money  and  the  house  in  which  he  lived 
should  all  be  mine  ;  and,  Madame,  we  are  on 
our  way  to  Dol ;  I  and  the  child,  Jeanne." 

The  red,  mask-like  face  softened  at  the 
word ;  there  was  plainly  some  newly-estab- 
lished relation  between  these  two. 

I  shook  hands  with  the  old  woman  and 
congratulated  her. 

*'  I  thank  Madame,"  she  said,  *^  and 
Madame  must  congratulate  Jeanne,  for  the 
money  is  hers  more  than  mine  ;  it  is  chiefly 
for  her  that  I  take  this  long  journey.  The 
cottage  is  a  home  for  both  of  us,  and  it  would 
not  sell  for  much,  and  there  are  papers  to  sign, 
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and  the  notary  has  sent  the  money  for  our 
journey,  and  bid  us  come  as  soon  as  we  could. 
Madame  understands  that,  for  my  few  years,  it 
does  not  matter  where  I  spend  them." 

''•  I  congratulate  Jeanne  too,"  I  said.  *'  She 
has  changed  surprisingly;  I  did  not  know 
her." 

I  should  have  known  her  now.  As  I  spoke 
she  hung  her  head  in  the  old,  awkward 
fashion,  and  her  face  grew  as  red  as  fire. 

Madame  Eobillard  gave  a  little  sigh. 

*'  I  can  no  longer  see  her,"  she  said;  ''•  but 
she  has  not  changed  for  the  worse,  Madame. 
I  know  that  she  is  the  best  child  that  ever 
lived.  Would  Madame  think  it,  that  when  I 
lost  my  eyes  and  could  do  nothing,  not  even 
the  spinning,  the  child  took  work  at  the 
factory  of  M.  Lagrange,  in  the  Vaux  de  Vire  ; 
and,  Madame,  she  has  earned  more  than  I 
had  earned  by  the  yarn.  Yes,  Madame,  it  is 
true.  The  child  I  thought  only  fit  to  break 
pitchers  has  done  this  !  Ah,  mon  Dieu  ;  I 
have  learned  my  mistake." 

I  suppose  Jeanne  knew  what  was  coming, 
for  she  had  turned  her  head  round  to  look  out 
of  the  window  behind  her. 
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Just  at  this  moment  our  fellow-travellers 
came  back,  and  I  was  disappointed,  for  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  Jeanne. 

'^  Are  you  going  straight  to  Dol  ?  "  I  asked 
the  old  woman. 

''  But  no,  Madame,  we  stop  at  Avranches. 
The  notary  has  told  us  where  to  go  and  sleep, 
and  there  is  a  diligence  for  Dol  at  eight  in  the 
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^^I  will  come  and  see  you  off,"  I  said,  for 
this  change  in  Jeanne  had  re -awakened  my 
interest. 
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IV. 

Tj^AKLY  next  morning  I  found  my  way 
through  a  turning  out  of  the  high  street 
of  gay,  bright  little  Avranches,  to  the  yard 
in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  France,  whence  most 
of  the  coaches  start. 

The  diligence  for  Dol  was  standing  there, 
but  as  yet  there  were  no  horses,  and  I  looked 
round  for  my  Vire  friends.  The  yard  was  full 
of  movement  and  bustle ;  there  were  several 
of  the  chaise-carts  so  necessary  to  commis- 
voyageurs  ;  stablemen  in  blouses,  with  shocks 
of  hair  very  like  hay,  were  going  about 
swearing  and  jostling  one  another.  Also  there 
were  two  hideous,  skinny,  white  pigs,  which 
came  furiously  after  me,  snuffing  and  grunting 
as  if  I  was  something  good  to  eat.  I  do  not 
mind  confessing  that  I  am  horribly  afraid  of 
pigs,  and  I  began  to  think  my  project  romantic 
and  absurd,  and  wish  myself  back  at  the  Hotel 
de   Londres.       There  had    been  rain  in   the 
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night,  and  the  yard  was  soft  with  mud  and 
little  puddles.  The  men  in  blouses  plashed 
into  these  as  they  rushed  about  between  the 
stables  and  the  vehicles.  I  felt  I  had  no 
business  there,  and  I  resolved  to  give  up  my 
adventure,  and  go  back  and  look  at  the  exqui- 
site view  of  Mont  St.  Michel  from  the  public 
gardens. 

I  turned  round  disconsolately.  Madame 
Eobillard  and  Jeanne  were  coming  up  the 
yard. 

But  the  girl  did  not  see  me  ;  she  was  so 
absorbed  in  guiding  her  companion,  now  safe 
out  of  the  puddles,  now  from  being  jostled  by 
one  of  those  mop-headed  stablemen,  that  she 
was  quite  unconscious  of  observation.  She 
certainly  looked  awkward,  but  there  w"as 
tenderness  in  the  way  she  bent  down  over  her 
companion.  Her  face  was  really  sweet  with 
its  look  of  carefulness  for  the  blind  woman's 
comfort. 

Jeanne  courtesied  when  at  last  she  saw  me, 
and  a  bright  smile  came  into  her  face. 

*'  Ma  mere,"  she  said,  ^'  it  is  our  kind  lady 
again.  She  is  so  good  as  to  come  to  bid  you 
good-bye." 
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One  of  the  stablemen  had  been  looking 
gloomily  at  me.  He  came  up  now  and  raised 
his  cap. 

''If  Madame  stands  there,"  he  said,  sulkily, 
*'  she  will  be  knocked  down  by  the  horses — 
they  are  coming  out.  She  can  get  into  the 
coach  if  she  wishes."  He  nodded  towards 
the  Dol  diligence. 

''  We  will  put  you  in,"  I  said  to  Madame 
Kobillard,  '*  and  you  and  I,  Jeanne,  can  walk 
up  and  down." 

And  when  we  had  settled  the  poor  blind 
woman  in  the  farthest  corner,  and  Jeanne's 
basket  and  bundle  beside  her  to  secure  a  seat, 
I  led  the  way  into  the  little  street  beyond  the 
yard. 

"  Jeanne,"  I  began  at  once,  for  I  was  afraid 
of  being  interrupted,  and  I  was  determined  to 
know  what  had  so  changed  my  old  acquaintance, 
"  are  you  glad  or  sorry  to  leave  Vire  and  your 
work  there  ?  " 

Jeanne's  eyes  drooped.  She  looked  a  little 
uneasy,  but  presently  she  glanced  up  again 
brightly. 

''I  am  not  quite  sure,  Madame.  I  am  sorry 
to  go  away  from  Yire ;  everyone  was  so  good 
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there  ;  but  she  " — she  looked  back  at  the  yard 
— '^  is  my  life,  and  it  is  necessary  she  should 
go  to  Dol." 

I  remembered  the  old  expression,  *^  It  is  my 
life,"  but  it  was  said  so  differently  now. 

"  But  I  suppose  that,  if  you  had  gone  on 
working  at  the  factory,  you  could  have  lived 
quite  well,  Jeanne,  without  this  money  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  at  once.  She  seemed  to 
be  trying  my  words. 

'^  Perhaps,"  she  said  at  last.  ^'  Madame,  I 
do  believe  now" — she  gave  me  such  a  glad, 
loving  look — "  that  everything  is  possible.  It 
is  not  my  own  awkwardness  or  shortcoming 
I  must  think  of,  but  what  le  bon  Dieu  has  set 
me  to  do.  Perhaps,"  she  added,  doubtingly, 
^*  I  might  have  gone  on  at  the  factory  without 
doing  mischief." 

I  smiled,  and  she  smiled  back,  and  shook 
her  head. 

*'  Yes,  yes ;  Madame  thinks  this  is  not 
practising  what  I  say,  but  Madame  cannot 
quite  know  how  it  feels  to  have  such  trouble- 
some hands  and  feet,  which  will  get  where 
they  should  not," — her  eyes'  had  filled  with 
tears,  but  a  sudden  little  laugh  came  to  help 
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her.  *'  Did  not  Madame  see  how  nearly  I 
upset  her  with  my  foot  yesterday  ?  If 
Madame  had  not  been  adroit  and  observant, 
she  would  have  had  a  fall  over  my  awkward 
foot.  But,  indeed,  there  is  another  reason 
for  going  to  Dol — a  reason  which  I  cannot 
speak  in  the  hearing  of  la  bonne  mere," — 
another  jerk  of  Jeanne's  head  towards  the 
yard.  ''It  is  better  for  her  that  I  give  up 
the  factory.'* 

Here  Jeanne  blushed  so  deeply  that  I  pre- 
pared myself  for  a  love  story,  and  listened 
more  attentively.  Yes,  I  might  have  known 
only  love  could  have  so  transformed  the 
child. 

''  Why  is  it  better,  Jeanne  ?" 

''Well,  Madame,  she — she  loves  me  so," 
she  said,  simply,  "  and  she  frets  when  I  am 
away  from  her ;  it  is  surprising,  but  it  is 
true." 

She  looked  to  see  the  effect  of  this  an- 
nouncement, and  it  was  plain  that  my  face 
disappointed  her. 

"Ah!  Madame  is  not  surprised.  Well, 
it  is  fortunately  the  same  as  the  awkward- 
ness.    No  doubt  it  is  not  strange  for  Madame 
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to  be  loved ;  but  to  me  it  is  much — I  cannot 
tell  Madame  how  much," — she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
''  For  this,  she  is  perhaps  happier  since  she 
has  been  blind.  She  cannot  see,  Madame, 
that  I  am  ugly,  and  awkward,  and  unlike  the 
other  girls ;  and  it  is  easy  to  do  things  for 
her  when  I  know  that  my  awkward  ways 
cannot  vex.  But,  Madame,  it  is  so  sad  to 
be  alone  when  you  are  blind ;  the  time  must 
seem  so  slow  and  tedious.  Often  when  I  am 
working  with  the  other  girls  in  the  valley, 
and  we  are  gay  and  merry  together,  I  have 
shut  my  eyes  to  try  how  it  feels,  and, 
Madame,  it  must  be  dreadful." 

"  Did  it  come  suddenly,  this  blindness  ?" 
*'  It  was  an  illness,  Madame.  It  was 
soon  after  Madame  was  at  Vire.  I  go  home 
one  day,  and  I  find  her  on  the  floor.  She 
cannot  speak,  or  move,  and  I  put  her  on  the 
bed ;  and  then  I  go  to  find  the  doctor,  and, 
by  good  fortune,  I  see  him  when  I  reach  the 
Grande  Place.  Well,  Madame,  he  has  come, 
and  he  has  told  me  what  to  do,  and  then  he 
has  sent  one  of  the  good  sisters — and  she 
has  been,   oh,   so  good ! — it  was  the   Soeur 
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Genevieve.  It  seemed  to  me  strange  that 
Madame  Eobillard  should  be  so  helpless,  and 
she  stared  often  in  a  very  unusual  manner ; 
she  was  very  sad  too,  but  then  she  was  often 
grieving,  for  she  has  had  much  sorrow  in  her 
life.  But  at  last  there  came  a  day  when  she 
could  leave  her  bed,  and  sit  up  in  her  chair 
again,  and  the  sister  had  sent  some  dinner, 
and  I  was  quite  gay  at  the  thought  that 
Madame  would  now  be  well. 

**  She  sat  up  in  her  chair,  and  she  stared 
at  the  wall,  and  then  she  sighed.  Ah  !  but 
it  was  terrible  to  hear  that  sigh  !" 

Jeanne  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

*^  I  thought  she  was  looking  at  her  wheel. 
'  No,  no,'  I  said,  '  you  will  not  be  able  to 
spin  just  yet,  and  there  is  no  need,'  and  then 
I  told  her  how  I  had  gone  and  got  engaged 
at  the  factory,  while  Soeur  Genevieve  sat  with 
her,  and  how  I  was  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as 
she  could  spare  me. 

*'  At  first  she  did  not  answer,  and  I  thought 
she  was  vexed. 

*'  '  Come  here,'  she  said,  after  a  while. 
*  Jeanne,  I  shall  never  spin  or  see  the  sun- 
shine again.     I  should  like  to  have  seen  thee 
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once  more  to  tliank  thee  for  all  thou  hast 
(lone.  I  have  lost  my  eyes,  Jeanne,  but  I 
have  gained  a  child.  Kiss  thy  poor  old 
mother!'  Ah,  Madame,  was  not  she  good? 
She,  who  has  had  a  husband  and  fine  tall 
sons ;  that  she  should  care  for  the  love  of 
poor  unlucky  Jeanne  ! " 

*'But  you  are  not  unlucky  now,  my  good 
Jeanne.  You  are  going  to  be  a  proprietor. 
Shall  3^ou  be  very  dull  without  your  factory 
work  ?  " 

Jeanne's  eyes  opened  widely.  ''  But  no, 
Madame,  I  shall  not  have  time  :  I  shall  spin  ; 
the  good  mother  has  taught  me,  and  we 
have  the  wheel  with  us,  and  I  have  besides 
to  keep  the  house  clean.  Madame  under- 
stands that  it  is  a  house  of  four  rooms," 
she  added,  with  some  triumph.  "  And  also 
there  is  a  garden,  with  cabbages  and  melons. 
So,  Madame,  oh,  there  is  plenty  to  do;  above 
all,  Madame,  there  is  a  well  in  the  garden." 

To  judge  by  her  face,  this  last  was  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  inheritance.  Jeanne 
said  the  word  '^  well  "  with  an  air  of  relief 
that  at  once  took  me  back  to  the  broken 
pitcher  beside  the  fountain  of  Vire. 
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^*  Well,  I  am  very  glad,  Jeanne;  I  con- 
gratulate you  heartily.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  you,  my  child.  I  am  sure  you 
deserve  your  good  fortune,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  happy.  When  I  go  to  Dol  I  shall 
come  and  see  your  house  and  garden." 

Jeanne's  face  beamed  in  smiles. 

"  Ah,  Madame,  it  will  be  too  good."  Then, 
as  I  shook  hands,  she  said,  in  a  confused, 
blushing  way,  *'  And  in  my  awkwardness  I 
have  never  thanked  Madame  for  all  her 
goodness  to  me." 

**  Why,  Jeanne,  I  have  never  helped 
you." 

''  There  it  is  again."  She  shook  her  head 
with  a  droll  look  of  perplexity.  "  Madame 
did  not  perhaps  mean  to  help — that  may 
be ;  but,  all  the  same,  le  bon  Dieu  was 
in  Madame's  words  that  day  beside  the 
fountain." 

The  diligence  came  jolting  and  crashing 
down  the  street,  and  pulled  up  just  beyond 
us. 

I  shook  hands  with  Jeanne.  She  got  in, 
and  waved  her  hand  to  me  till  a  turn  hid 
the  lumbering,  noisy  coach  from  view.     She 
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looked  as  bright  and  contented  as  if  it  were 
the  happiest  lot  in  the  world  to  take  up  her 
abode  in  a  strange  place,  her  only  companion 
a  blind,  helpless,  sorrowful  old  woman. 

Whenever  I   go  near  Dol   I  must  pay  a 
visit  to  Jeanne  the  Unlucky. 
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Part    I. 


''  AND  I 


say  it  isn't 


Fanny  !  " — a  pause  after  the  word, 
as  if  the  speaker  tried  to  get  rid  of  a  lump 
in  his  throat — '^  you're  playing  the  fool  with 
me  ;  you've  no  more  notion  how  I  love  you 
than  you  have  of  the  height  you're  standing 
at  above  the  sea.  I  tell  you,  I'd  rather  see 
you  lying  do^Ti  there,  washed  up  by  the 
tide,  than  know  that  you  want  to  go  back 
again  to  the  beach,  to  be  looked  at  by  that 
lath-and-plaster  fellow  of  a  captain." 

And  yet,  while  the  fierce  words  pass  the 
young  fisherman's  lips,  he  takes  a  firm  grasp 
of  his  companion's  arm,  lest  some  sudden 
movement  should  draw  her  nearer  the  giddy 
edge. 

The    sun   began  to    set  when  these  two, 
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John    Fry   and    Fanny  Hey  wood,   began   to 
quarrel,  and  now  he  has  just  sunk  into  the 
purple  bed  of  clouds  risen  up  from  the  sea 
to    receive  him.     There    has    been    a  scene 
of    magnificent    and    fast-changing    colour  : 
crimson,    and    purple,    and    gold- — now    by 
turns,   now   all    at   once  —  have   held    their 
places   on   the   tender  ground   of  chrysolite- 
green,  fast  fading  into  grey  ;  though  its  final 
hue  lingers  among  the  rock-pools  below  the 
cliffs,  mingled  with  rosy  gleams  that  reflect 
themselves  from  scattered  cloud-lines.     The 
rugged,    perpendicular  cliff   rises   some    four 
hundred  feet   above    the    sea,    and    about    a 
third  way  down  its  steep  side  runs  the  path 
or  ledge  on  which  the  lovers  stand.     They 
care    nothing    for  the   sunset,   nor    for    the 
exquisite  scene  below  them.     On  the  right 
the  tiny  village  nestling  in  the  gorge  of  high 
hills — on  one  side  wooded  to  the  base,  on 
the  other  a  precipice  of  rock  rich  in  brown 
and  purple  shadows — every  here  and  there 
in  its  depths  revealing  a  glimpse  of  the  white 
foaming    river,    that    comes    struggling    and 
tumbling  over  huge  grey  stones  to  the  sea ; 
while  farther   still  on  the  right  stretches  a 
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range  of  lofty  cliffs,  the  hues  of  which  mock 
the  power  of  w^ords  to  render,  as  successfully 
as  they  elude  the  painter's  resources  to  depict 
them — crimson,  purple,  violet  of  richest  tones, 
everywhere  relieved  by  tufts  of  bright  golden 
blossoms,  and  the  fresh  green  of  ladyfern 
fringing  the  jagged  edges. 

John  and  Fanny  have  disputed  before  this 
evening,  but  only  for  a  few  sentences  ;  and 
then  a  kiss  from  him,  or  a  tear  in  her  sw^eet 
eyes,  has  brought  the  matter  to  a  standstill. 
But  this  quarrel  wears  a  more  serious  aspect. 
He  is  a  strong,  w^ell-built  young  fellow,  with 
a  true  South  of  England  face — a  face  that 
is  saturated  with  sunshine,  that  puts  one  in 
mind,  all  at  once,  of  ripe  August  corn-fields ; 
and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  rich  curly 
hair  and  beard,  of  October  nuts  and  squirrels. 
But  the  deep  black  eyes,  that  match  so  well 
with  this  golden-brown,  have  none  of  their 
usual  expression  ;  they  are  full  of  angry 
gleams,  and  through  his  parted  lips  you  can 
see  his  teeth  set  hard. 

Fanny  looks  up,  and  meets  this  stem, 
compelling  glance  ;  meets  it,  too — as  you 
may  tell  by  the  quiver  of  her  rosy  mouth — 
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at  the  moment  when  a  loving  name  or  a 
caress  might  have  prevailed  over  the  per- 
verse spirit  that  is  rising  in  her. 

It  is  a  puzzle  that  she  has  been  able 
(living  so  near  the  sea)  to  keep  her  skin  so 
white  and  delicate-looking.  Her  hair  nearly 
matches  her  lover's,  but  her  eyes  are  not  so 
deep  in  colour :  there  is  a  tinge  of  true  hazel 
in  them,  that  shines  out  with  almost  a  golden 
glitter  as  John  takes  hold  of  her  arm.  She 
thinks  he  means  to  make  her  prisoner. 

*'  Let  me  go,  will  you  ?  I'm  not  your 
wife  yet,  John  ;  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  will  be." 

He  draws  his  hand  away. 

*'  Come — come,  Fanny  ;  ijoiCre  talking  non- 
sense now.  I  was  a  minute  ago,  maybe. 
Why  should  you  and  me  quarrel  about  a 
thing  which  can't  happen,  if  you'll  only  let 
yourself  be  guided " 

The  girl's  eyes  fill  with  sudden  angry 
tears. 

**I'm  not  quarrelling;  I  only  say  you 
don't  put  any  trust  in  me.  Why "  (she 
tosses  her  head  scornfully),  **  even  if  I  choose 
to  go  home  by  the  beach,  and  Mr.  Eussell 
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and  Captain  Standish  are  there,  and  they 
say  a  civil  word  to  me  —  what  am  I  the 
worse  for  it,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  I  supjoose 
you'll  like  me  to  wear  a  mask  next,  with 
just  two  holes  to  see  out  of.  Everything 
that  is  pretty  is  looked  at  and  admired,  you 
know  it  is,  and  why  not  girls  as  well  as 
anything  else  ?  I  say  again,  yours  isn't 
what  I  call  having  trust  in  me — that  it 
isn't.     You're  cruel,  John." 

The  golden  light  is  quenched  in  the  tears 
that  fairly  run  over.  Fanny's  eyes  now  are 
almost  as  dark  as  her  lover's,  and  tenderness 
seems  to  be  swimming  in  them.  If  John 
could  only  have  held  out  against  them  for 
two  minutes,  he  might  have  made  his  ovm 
terms  with  the  pretty,  wayward,  spoiled  girl  ; 
but  a  sensible  lover  would  be  a  phenomenon 
worthy  of  exhibition,  and  John  was  not  a 
phenomenon. 

The  next  minute  he  had  Fanny  in  his 
arms  straining  her  to  his  heart,  kissing  off 
her  tears,  and  calling  himself  a  ''  rough, 
jealous  fool  "  for  having  brought  them  there. 

'•'  No,  John — you're  not  a  fool,  but  you 
are  jealous,  you  know  you  are  ;  and  if  you 
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go  on  like  this  when  we're  married,  you'll 
break  my  heart,  John,"  comes  out  of  those 
pouting  coral  lips. 

''I'll  never  be  jealous  unless  you  give 
me  cause,  Fanny,"  he  says,  his  honest  face 
growing  grave  again.  ''  But,  you  see,  men 
and  women  have  different  natures.  You  can 
fly  in  a  passion  and  get  out  of  it,  all  in  no 
time,  and  be  as  sweet  and  smiling  as  if 
nothing  had  happened ;  but  that  is  not  the 
way  with  us — anyhow,  it's  not  with  such  a 
sulky  chap  as  me.  Once  I'm  put  up  I  get 
out  of  bounds,  and  as  to  seeing  you  laughing 
and  talking  with  that  young  fool  of  a  captain 
— why,  if  I  was  to  catch  you  at  it,  I  don't 
know  what  I  mightn't  be  tempted  to " 

*'  You're  threatening  now,  John,"  Fanny 
pouts,  and  draws  herself  away  a  little. 

There  is  an  uneasy  look  on  her  lover's 
face.  He  loves  Fanny  with  all  his  heart 
and  strength.  He  has  loved  her  from  the 
time  they  went  crab -hunting  together  among 
the  rocks  with  the  rest  of  the  village  children ; 
and  yet,  though  his  heart  is  so  fast  bound 
to  her  that  he  could  never  tear  it  away,  he 
has  no   sure  trust  in  the  wilful  bewitching 
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girl.  Wlien  he  thinks  of  the  future — Fanny 
as  his  wife  and  the  mistress  of  his  home — an 
undefined  shifting  fear  is  apt  to  come  between 
John  and  his  certainty  of  happiness,  a  fear 
near  akin  to  that  he  has  felt  among  the 
treacherous  quicksands  farther  east  when  he 
has  been  seeking  anchorage. 

He  answers,  almost  solemnly :  *'  Am  I 
threatening,  darling  ?  Then  I  don't  mean 
it.  I  mean  warning,  not  threatening.  You 
see,  I  haven't  got  so  many  words  to  fit  my 
meanings  to,  as  such  a  clever  little  lass  as 
you,  Fanny :  all  I  mean  is,  I  want  to  put 
it  clear  to  you  that  when  you're,  maybe, 
meaning  no  harm,  only  a  little  teazing  in 
play,  you're  playing  with  feelings  a  man 
can't  keep  under — at  least,  I  can't — it's  as 
if  the  devil  was  let  loose  in  me,  I  know\ 
You  don't  think  men  murder  one  another  of 
set  purpose,  do  you,  Fanny,  when  they're 
themselves  ?  " 

Fanny  turns  white,  and  retreats  still  farther 
from  the  cliff's  edge  ;  then  she  gives  a  little 
forced  laugh. 

*'I  must  say,  John,  you've  got  strange 
notions  of  pleasant  talk  :  first,  you  scold  me, 
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and  talk  about  my  lying  dead  on  the  beach 
till  I  cry,  and  then  you  speak  about  murder. 
Now  I  must  go  home,  and  if  you  can't  trust 
me  to  go  by  the  beach,  I'll  take  the  long 
way  over  the  cliffs.  Are  you  satisfied  now, 
sir  ?  " 

Satisfied !  John  is  radiant  at  such  un- 
expected sweet  submission,  for  the  road  on 
ahead  over  the  cliffs  is  just  two  miles  round 
for  Fanny,  and  when  they  began  to  quarrel 
she  had  said  nothing  should  induce  her  to  go 
home  unless  she  went  by  the  beach,  where, 
as  John  knew.  Captain  Standish  and  his 
friend  are  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  little  bay. 

''You  little  duck!"  he  says,  and  John 
offers  up  a  good  deal  of  atonement  in  word 
and  act,  which  Fanny  receives  with  many 
smiles  and  blushes,  and  at  last  he  lets  her  go. 

''  Why  not  go  by  the  lane  ?  "  he  asks. 

Fanny  nods.  *'  I  was  just  thinking  so," 
she  says,  and  she  looks  back  over  her  shoul- 
der, and  smiles  like  an  angel,  John  thinks. 

But  the  smile  fades  out  of  her  face  more 
quickly  than  the  rose-colour  from  those  long 
ribbon-like    cloud-lines    overhead.       By   the 
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time  she  reaches  the  end  of  the  rock-path 
her  forehead  is  dinted  with  a  frown. 

The  path  ends  its  shelf-Hke  course  along 
the  cliff,  and  slopes  down  to  the  left  in  a 
steep  descent  to  the  road  leading  to  the 
beach ;  on  the  right  it  mounts  as  steeply  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  village.  A  lane  with 
high  hedges  fringed  with  plumy  fronds  of 
ladyfern,  while  nearer  the  ground,  rarer,  more 
minute  kinds  nestle  like  green  tassels  in  the 
chinks  of  loose-piled  masses  of  stone,  hidden 
by  long  satin  strips  of  hart's-tongue. 

Fanny  stands  fro^^Tiing  still  where  the 
three  ways  meet.  She  is  thinking  about 
John. 

'^  I  don't  believe  he  thinks  half  enough 
about  me — he  wouldn't  dare  be  so  masterful 
if  he  did  !"  And  then  (for  a  good  intention 
repented  of  seldom  gets  a  second  hearing) 
Fanny  tells  herself  she  is  an  idiot.  "  A  nice 
slave  I  shall  be  when  I'm  married,  if  I'm 
never  to  look  at  anyone  or  speak  to  anyone 
but  him.  What's  the  use  of  good  looks  if 
they're  all  to  be  hidden  out  of  sight  ?  and 
what's  the  use  of  a  tongue  if  one  isn't  to  use 
it  ?"  and  she  hardens  herself  in  this  one  idea, 
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of  her  own  charms  and  the  amount  of  admi- 
ration due  to  them. 

She  stands  still,  looking  wistfully  down  the 
steep  lane  to  the  beach.  A  sound  of  voices 
comes  up  to  her,  a  hearty  laugh,  and  then 
some  words  which  bring  a  blush  to  her 
cheeks — a  blush  of  pleasure  ;  her  lips  part, 
and  her  head  is  thrown  back  saucily,  as  two 
gentlemen  come  in  sight  sauntering  up  the 
path. 

*^  By  Jove  !  this  is  lucky." 

Captain  Standish  takes  his  cigar  out  of  his 
month,  and  says  **  Good  evening  !" 

He  is  a  tall  fair  youth,  with  pale  hair  and 
eyes ;  there  is  a  washed-out  look  about  him. 
Mr.  Kussell  has  a  more  manly  aspect ;  he  is 
short  and  thickset,  something  of  the  bull- 
terrier  breed. 

Fanny  is  in  such  a  flutter  of  vanity  and 
delight  that  she  hardly  knows  what  is  said 
to  her,  or  what  she  answers.  She  has  quite 
forgotten  her  intention  of  going  straight  home, 
and  stands  listening  and  laughing  while  the 
captain  talks. 
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JOHN  stands  listening  too — just  where 
Fanny  left  him — listening  to  and  yet 
not  hearing  the  querulous  scream  of  the  sea- 
gulls at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  dipping  their 
black-tipped  mngs  in  the  creaming  curl  of 
the  waves,  and  then  rising  in  sudden  flight, 
with  fanning,  outspread  feathers,  or  sinking 
again  slowly  as  the  air  resists  their  pinions. 

But  John  is  not  frowning  now.  He  smiles 
at  himself.  He  thinks  that  he  has  wronged 
Fanny  by  his  half-formed  fears.  *^Dear  little 
creature  !  how  good  and  docile  she  is,  after 
all !  A  girl's  worth  nothing  if  she  hasn't  a 
spirit  of  her  own.  Ah  !  at  Bideford  there'll 
be  none  of  these  fellows  coming  down  to 
plague  honest  men  !" 

John  Fry  came  back  yesterday  from  Bide- 
ford ;  he  has  an  uncle  there,  a  fisherman, 
who  has  offered  him  a  half-share  of  his  boat 
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and  his  business  for  a  very  moderate  compen- 
sation. 

''  John  ! — John  Fry,  I  say  !  Hallo  ! — 
where  are  yo  ?" 

A  coastguard,  in  blue  flannel  and  a  shiny 
hat,  comes  running  along  the  rocky  ledge,  as 
easily  as  if  it  were  six  feet  wide. 

He  stops  short  when  he  sees  John,  sets  his 
legs  wide  apart,  and  both  hands  go  down  to 
the  bottom  of  his  pockets. 

*'  Well,  Davie  ?" 

"  Look  alive !"  says  Davie,  with  a  red 
face,  and  jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 
**Yer  wanted  below;  the  Bideford  boat 
is  ofif  the  rocks,  and  there's  one  a-wanting 
yo!" 

*^  Wanting  of  me  ?" 

John  pulls  off  his  wideawake,  doubles  it 
up,  and  then  flattens  it  out  with  his  strong 
brown  hand  ;  finally,  this  proceeding  ha^dng 
failed  to  solve  his  perplexity,  he  moves  on 
to  where  Davie's  thumb  is  pointing. 

''  There'll  be  a  bit  of  a  gale  to-night  afore 
the  boat  reaches  Minehead,"  says  Davie  ;  and 
then  he  stands  still  and  lights  his  pipe,  while 
John  Fry  hurries  down  to  the  beach. 
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Unless  he  had  scrambled  down  the  face  of 
the  crag — a  bold  feat  for  even  so  fearless  a 
climber — he  must  follow  the  path  Fanny  has 
taken,  but  he  is  not  thinking  about  Fanny  as 
he  hurries  along.  His  uncle  at  Bideford  was 
an  old  man  ;  he  had  already  had  one  seizure, 
and  this  might  be  another. 

John  has  few  friends  or  relations,  but  those 
he  has  he  loves  with  the  intensity  of  a  deep, 
strong  nature,  and  his  heart  is  full  of  anxious 
fear  for  his  uncle  :  he  had  left  him  so  well 
and  hearty,  and  so  full  of  warm  sympathy 
with  his  nephew's  happiness. 

So  that  when  John,  in  his  haste,  comes 
suddenly  upon  the  group — or  rather,  the  pair, 
for  Mr.  Eussell  has  moved  off  to  a  discreet 
distance  —  the  young  fisherman  is  so  be- 
wildered that  for  an  instant  he  stands  in 
silent  wonder. 

For  an  instant  only ; — it  is  quite  dark  in 
the  narrow  lane  between  those  high  fern- 
crowned  hedges  —  before  one  can  note  the 
changes  that  have  come  into  the  two  faces, 
so  near  to  each  other — for  Captain  Standish's 
whiskers  touch  Fanny's  cheek  as  he  whispers 
— John's  hand  is  on  the  captain's  shoulder, 
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and  the  captain  stumbles  backwards  into  the 
hedge. 

'*  Keep  your  distance,  will  you  '?"  John 
says,  fiercely  ;  * '  that  young  woman  is  not 
free  to  listen  to  your  foolery  !" 

He  has  grasped  Fanny's  arm  while  he 
speaks,  and  now  he  hurries  her  along  with 
him  back  by  the  way  he  came. 

Vehement  action  has  calmed  down  the  tem- 
pest of  his  anger.  As  he  strides  along  he  is 
forcing  himself  to  decide  what  he  shall  say 
to  Fanny. 

He  has  a  dim  remembrance  of  the  point 
where  he  left  Davie,  and  he  stops  short 
of  that.  The  light  has  faded  so  com- 
pletely that  he  can  only  just  see  Fanny's  face 
plainly. 

She  is  very  white  and  trembling.  She 
remembers  what  John  said  just  now  about 
murder,  and  as  self  is  usually  paramount  in 
her  thoughts,  her  terror  is  that  he  means  to 
fling  her  over  on  to  the  sharp-pointed  rocks 
below — terror  so  great,  so  paralysing,  that 
she  cannot  even  shriek  for  help.  Even  if  she 
could,  her  voice  would  be  powerless  against 
the  wailing,  screaming  sea-gulls,  and  the  roar 
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of  the  waves  as  the  wind  lashes  them  into 
foaming  heights. 

But  John  has  no  mind  to  harm  her.  Spite 
of  all,  he  loves  her  still,  but  he  has  learned  at 
last  to  put  trust  in  his  own  misgivings  instead 
of  Fanny  Hey  wood. 

^'  Fanny,"  he  says,  in  a  choked  voice,  **  I 
brought  you  here  to  tell  you  what  must  be  said 
between  us  two." 

He  stops  and  tries  to  clear  his  voice,  but  it 
remains  hoarse  in  spite  of  his  efforts.  Fanny 
takes  a  little  comfort  and  looks  up,  but  his 
stern,  set  face  brings  back  all  her  fear  :  she 
clasps  her  hands  over  her  eyes  and  cries  out 
with  terror. 

The  strong,  awful  calm  that  had  come  to 
John  after  his  first  outburst  gives  way  at  the 
cry,  and  his  anger  breaks  through  like  a  ground- 
swell,  betokening  how  deep  it  lies  hidden 
away. 

**  Be  quiet !  "  he  says,  savagely  ;  and  then 
the  sharp  pain  at  his  heart  nerves  him,  as  pain 
will  nerve,  to  self-mastery. 

"  Fanny,  when  I  asked  you  if  you  could 
love  me  well  enough  to  be  my  wife,  I  thought 
of  you  as  a  man  thinks  of  a  true  woman.      I 
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thought  I  wasn't  ^vorthy  of  your  love,  even 
though  I  gave  you  my  heart  and  soul  in  ex- 
change. I  gave  them  you,  Fanny  ;  you  have 
been  first  and  foremost  in  every  thought  I've 
had  since  then.  I'm  not  making  a  merit 
of  so  doing — I  don't  know  as  I  can  take 
them  back.  God  knows  how  I  love  you 
still,  but  I'll  not  take  a  wife  who  is  not 
content  with  the  love  I've  got  to  give  her, 
who'll  not  keep  herself  for  me  alone.  I'll 
not  put  myself  in  the  danger  of  marrying 
where  I  can't  trust." 

She  had  kept  her  eyes  hidden,  and  he  had 
not  seen  the  shame  and  the  sorrow  that  had 
filled  them,  but  his  last  words  stung  her  into 
sudden  fire. 

"  Nobody  asks  you  to  "  (her  voice  has  the 
taunting  ring  in  it  he  is  least  able  to  bear). 
^'  I'm  not  likely  to  ask  any  man  to  marry  me, 
Mr.  Fry — least  of  all  one  whom  I've  made  a 
great  mistake  by  ever  having  anything  to  do 
with.  I  always  felt  I'd  thrown  myself  away, 
and  now  I'm  sure  of  it.  I'm  fit  for  somethinsr 
better  than  a  fisherman's  wife,  I  can  tell  you 
— a  rough  brute  that  has  no  manners  for  his 
betters.     Let  me  go." 
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She  pushes  past  him,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Davie  lounges  up. 

''  Did  you  hear  a  signal  ?  '"  he  says.  '*I'm 
thinkin'  it  came  from  bevond  Heddens  Mouth. 

V 

Come  on  and  tell  the  Lieutenant.  ^hy, 
man,  where  be  ye  going,  off  in  the  dark  alone  ? 
wait  and  gie  me  a  help  wi'  the  lifeboat." 

John  only  shook  off  the  gi*asp  his  fiiend 
had  laid  on  his  coat,  and  huiiied  away  into 
the  darkness. 

**Well,  I'mblowedl"  says  Davie;  ^''there'll 
be  summut  more  than  common  amiss  wi'  a 
steady  chap  like  that  'un  afore  he'd  ran  a 
mucker  along  the  chff-edge  in  the  dark."  And 
Davie  hmTies  back  to  tell  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  signal  he  fancies  he  has  heard. 
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Part    IH. 

T^HAT  night  no  one  but  the  children  went 
to  bed  in  the  little  fishing  village. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  Davie  had  spread  the 
alarm  of  a  ship  off  the  Hedden's  Mouth,  and 
the  danger  was  too  well  known  not  to  rouse  a 
stirring  sympathy  in  all  who  heard  the  tidings. 
Lieutenant  Eoberts  and  his  men  had  soon  put 
off  in  the  lifeboat,  and  more  than  one  of  the 
fishing-boats  had  followed,  though  the  sea  was 
now  so  wild  that  some  of  the  older  men  shook 
their  heads  and  muttered  that  "  it  was  a  clean 
temptin'  of  Providence."  Even  in  the  upper 
village  stray  rumours  of  the  excitement  below 
kept  folk  waking. 

Fanny  Heywood  lived  alone  with  her  father. 
He  had  been  village  schoolmaster,  but  was 
superannuated  now  and  almost  childish,  his 
chief  ideas  being  the  correctness  and  spotless 
condition  of  his  clothing,  and  the  beauty  and 
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irresistible  charms  of  his  daughter  Fanny. 
He  saw  no  use  whatever  in  sitting  up  burn- 
ing candle  *'just  because  a  ship  had  been  so 
stupid  as  to  get  on  the  rocks,"  and  he  told  his 
daughter  she  would  do  wisely  if  she  went  to 
bed  too. 

Fanny  gave  him  a  careless  answer,  but 
when  he  had  fairly  gone  upstairs  she  placed 
herself  at  the  window  and  looked  out,  in  hopes 
of  hearing  news  from  some  passer-by. 

The  girl's  heart  was  very  heavy  to-night. 
She  had  not  said  one  word  to  her  father.  She 
had  joked  and  laughed,  and  tried  to  bear  her- 
self bravely,  but  the  pent-up  sorrow  grew  in 
its  struggle  to  find  vent — in  the  deep,  lone 
stillness  it  made  her  heart  hea\y  as  lead. 

The  night  is  very  dark.  Fanny  puts  her 
head  out  of  the  lattice  as  she  hears  a  far-off 
sound,  and  the  wind  swirling  round  the  house 
in  a  wald  gust  blows  her  hair  into  her  eyes. 
The  sound  comes  nearer,  heavy  and  lumbering, 
not  like  a  mere  footstep. 

^^  Who's  there  ? "  she  calls,  as  it  comes 
nearer ;  there  is  a  strong  sudden  horror  in 
her,  though  she  could  not  have  found  a  name 
for  it. 
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''  It's  me — Davie.  I  be  in  a  barrow  from 
the  rocks  down  yonder." 

'^  He's  fallen  and  smashed  his  ankle  "  says 
a  deep  voice,  which  Fanny  recognises  as  that 
of  the  second  in  command  at  the  coastguard 
station;  ^^I  had  to  come  back,  so  I've  brought 
him  along." 

^'  Is  the  ship  safe  ?  "  says  Fanny. 

'*  Well,  yes  " — the  man  speaks  sulkily — 
*'  she  cried  out  before  she  was  hurt.  There's 
one  of  the  boats  stove  in  that  came  out  after 
the  lifeboat." 

Fanny's  heart  gives  a  sudden  bound.  ^^Is 
anyone  hurt  besides  Davie  ?  "  she  says,  in  a 
faint,  scared  voice. 

'^  Well,  yes  ;  and  I  must  go  on,  miss,  now. 
I'm  come  in  to  fetch  the  doctor  out  to  Joe 
Porter  and  another  poor  fellow " 

''  Is  John  Fry  down  helping  with  you  ?  " 
she  says. 

Davie  strikes  in ;  the  gasping  tone  of 
Fanny's  words  has  roused  him. 

^^Well,  miss,  I'm  not  easy  in  my  mind," 
he  says.  ^^  John  Fry  left  me  all  in  a  hurry  to 
go  off  to  the  rocks,  and  there's  no  one  seen 
or  heard  on  him  since.     John's  not  the  lad 
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to  start'  by  wi'  his  hands  in  his  pockets  while 
folks  is  wanting  help." 

Before  his  words  are  spoken  Fanny  is  out  of 
the  cottage-door.  She  can  see  the  two  figures 
in  the  vague,  indistinct  light — a  light  that 
seems  fraught  in  itself  with  doubt  and  fear. 
With  all  her  haste,  that  strange  mechanical 
quality  we  call  ''habit"  makes  Fanny  take 
down  a  shawl,  which  hangs  in  the  passage, 
and  wrap  it  round  her  head  and  shoulders  as 
she  runs  into  the  road.  She  puts  out  her 
hand  till  it  touches  the  coastguard's  arm  : 

''  Mr.  Evans,  tell  anyone  you  see  to  send 
help  at  once  to  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  ;  and  tell 
Lieutenant  Roberts  I'm  gone  there  to  look 
for  John  Fry." 

''  Gone  alone — God  help  her! "  But  as  he 
speaks  there  is  nothing  but  the  vague,  indis- 
tinct glimmer  round  Evans  and  his  charge. 

Fanny  has  sped  on  far  out  of  sight,  do^Ti 
the  steep,  fem-banked  lane,  lighter  than  it  had 
been  in  the  upper  village,  for  the  sea  is  before 
her. 

She  guesses  that  the  fishermen  are  not 
gone  to  bed,  and  she  knocks  loudly  at  the 
first  door  she  comes  to. 
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An  old  man  opens  it,  very  old  and  feeble, 
with  a  face  honeycombed  with  wrinkles.  He 
has  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  he  holds  it  up 
to  examine  his  visitor. 

''  Let  me  have  it.  Father  Pugsley,"  says 
the  girl,  taking  the  lantern  with  a  grasp  he 
is  powerless  to  resist.  *'  If  there's  a  man  or 
a  boy  in  the  house  with  you,  send  them  after 
me  to  the  foot  of  Eagged  Jack." 

The  wonderful  power  of  instinct  has  told 
her  that,  if  any  harm  has  come  to  John,  her 
conduct  has  caused  it,  her  folly  has  made  him 
reckless.  In  her  fancy  she  sees  him  hurry- 
ing along  the  cliff-path,  after  she  left  him 
with  those  taunting  words  on  her  lips.  She 
knows  every  inch  of  the  path,  and  John's 
loving,  protecting  care  has  taught  her  too 
well  its  dangers.  At  the  foot  of  this  massive 
pile  of  grey  rocks,  which  the  villagers  call 
*^  Eagged  Jack,"  the  path  seems  to  end  sud- 
denly— so  abrupt  is  the  angle  it  makes  round 
the  jagged  mass.  Fanny  shudders  when  she 
thinks  of  the  jutting-out  crags  below,  and 
how  much  care  and  caution  it  will  require, 
in  the  darkness,  to  follow  the  abrupt  turns  of 
the  slippery,  uneven  path.     This  is  scarcely  a 
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tliougbt.  She  hurries  on  so  fast  that  visions 
of  what  may  have  befallen  her  lover  seem 
to  lure  her  on  to  reach  them  as  they  move  in 
bodily  shape  before  her.  At  another  time 
Fanny  would  have  been  frightened  of  the 
lonely  darkness ;  now  she  heeds  nothing  but 
the  longing  to  find  her  lover,  before  anyone 
else  can  reach  him. 

She  is  near  the  point,  when  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind  blows  out  her  lio^ht — not  for  loner. 
She  has  seen,  as  she  carried  it,  that  old  Pugsley 
had  left  matches  inside  the  lantern.  But  that 
moment  of  utter  darkness,  all  alone  on  that 
giddy  height,  with  the  moaning,  gulping  sound 
of  the  hushing  waves  below,  has  shaken 
Fanny  from  head  to  foot. 

What  if  she  cannot  find  him  ?  What  if 
he  has  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  and 
the  hungry  waves,  ebbing  back,  have  carried 
him  along:  with  them  for  ever  ? 

Her  fingers  grow  unnerved  and  trembling 
— she  cannot  relight  the  lantern.  Even  if 
she  finds  him  he  will  not  be  alive.  He  may 
be  an  undistinguishable  mass  of  broken  bones 
and  wounds — too  dreadful  to  think  of. 

Flame  at  last,  and  with  it  the  girl's  courage 
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rekindles.  She  trembles  still,  but  she  draws 
her  shawl  more  closely  round  her,  and  goes 
forward,  not  so  fast,  but  more  steadily. 

There  is  a  heart,  after  all,  in  her  vain  little 
body — a  heart  that,  almost  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  is  speaking  to  her  more  of  another 
than  of  herself — and  the  longing  to  help  and 
comfort  John  for  his  own  sake  is  overmastering 
any  selfish  dread. 

She  stops,  and  holds  the  lantern  high 
above  her  head.  Just  before  her,  black  in  the 
vague  light,  ''  Eagged  Jack ''  stands  out  as  if 
to  stop  her  way.  A  sudden  chill  at  her  heart, 
and  she  lowers  her  lantern  to  the  path's  edge. 
Fanny  could  never  remember  why  she  did 
this — it  was  a  strong  impelling  instinct. 
She  looks,  and  then  she  shrinks  back,  sick 
and  white,  against  the  rock-wall  beside  her. 
If  John  yet  lives,  he  is  lying  below  where  she 
stands.  The  path  is  broken  away,  and  there 
are  signs  that  large  bits  of  rock  have  been 
freshly  loosened  from  its  edge  and  hurled 
down  to  the  sea. 

And  as  the  reality  forces  itself  upon  Fanny, 
that  she  must  descend  that  fearful  precipice 
alone  in  the  darkness,  face  to  face  with  the 
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moaning,  wailing  sea — a  moaning  and  wailing 
which  echoes,  heavily  and  hopelessly,  every 
thought  of  terror — Fanny's  courage  flies  in 
one  long  shuddering  sigh,  and  she  sinks  on 
her  knees  sobbing. 

The  attitude,  or  a  power  beyond  her,  brings 
prayer  to  her  lips  :  **  Oh,  my  Father  ! — save 
him — help  me !  "  The  words  seem  to  nerve 
her — perhaps  they  remind  her  she  is  not  so 
helpless.  She  lies  down  on  her  face,  and 
drags  herself  to  the  edge.  '^  John  ! — John 
Fry  ! — John,  darling  !  do  you  hear  me  ?  " 

The  wind  is  lulling  fast,  and  her  voice 
sounds  clear  through  the  night  air. 

No  answer  comes ;  the  silence  seems  more 
awful,  and  the  moan  of  the  waves  more 
awfully  true  in  their  foreboding. 

Desperately  she  raises  herself,  and  sends 
her  voice  out  in  one  loud  piercing  cry. 

Then  she  strains  her  ear  to  listen. 

Far  off — seemingly  as  far  as  the  bay  on 
the  other  side  of  ^'Eagged  Jack'' — an  answer 
comes,  but  in  a  sound  of  many  voices ;  and 
then  nearer,  almost  close,  so  it  seems  by  con- 
trast, a  feeble  whistle. 

All  her  fears  are  gone  ;   she  only  chides  at 
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her  own  delay.  Still  holding  the  lantern  in 
one  hand,  she  feels  her  way  cautiously,  foot 
by  foot,  down  the  cliff,  till  she  finds  at  last  a 
standing-place.  She  knows  where  she  is  now; 
the  crag  juts  out  here  into  a  huge  jagged  rock, 
with  a  bush  or  two  on  it,  and  then  goes  sheer 
down  to  the  sea. 

Again,  close  beside  her,  the  whistle  sounds 
louder  than  before. 

She  calls,  but  no  answer  comes;  and  then' 
she  holds   the  lantern  so  that  its  light  falls 
below  her. 

Close  to  her — so  close  that  her  next  down- 
ward footstep  would  have  been  set  on  his  face* 
— John  Fry  is  lying  with  shut  eyes.  He  has 
been  caught,  seemingly,  between  the  bushes 
growing  on  the  edge,  for  only  his  head  and 
chest  are  visible. 

Fanny  kneels  down;  she  touches  his  face 
timidly  with  her  hand,  and  then  draws  it  back 
shuddering. 

^'  John  ! — John,  darling  !  Open  your  eyes! 
Speak  to  me  !  " 

He  lies  there  as  still  as  the  grey  rock, 
almost  as  cold.  She  forgets  the  danger  of 
falling ;   she    twines    her   arms   round   him ; 
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she  presses  his  head  to  her  bosom ;  she 
murmurs  fond  endearing  words  to  him,  and 
presses  warm  kisses  on  his  face. 

''Oh,  John,  my  darling! — my  darling! 
Look  at  me  just  once ;  let  me  hear  you  say 
once  you  forgive  my  wickedness  !  " 

She  might  as  well  cry  to  the  rock  itself; 
and  yet,  as  she  presses  her  lips  on  his,  it 
seems  as  if  some  warmth  lingered  in  them. 

Suddenly  she  raises  her  head,  and  cries  out 
loud  for  help.  A  strange  sound  has  reached 
her.  She  listens  breathlessly.  Yes,  they 
are  coming.  Overhead  she  hears  voices,  and, 
from  the  sea  the  strong  regular  pull  of  oars. 

John  Fry  was  taken  home  alive,  but  there 
came  months  of  anxious  watching  before  he 
was  able  to  walk  once  more,  beside  Fanny 
Heywood,  to  the  scene  of  his  fearful  fall — 
and  then  he  walked  with  crutches. 

Fanny  smiles  brightly  in  her  lover's  face. 
She  is  trying  to  cheer  the  sadness  that,  spite 
of  his  efforts,  clouds  the  strong  man's  eyes  at 
times,  for  it  is  very  hard  to  John  Fry  to  realise 
that  he  is  crippled  for  life  ;  but,  under  the 
girl's  smiles  is  a  tender,  subdued  look  new  to 
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her  face.  It  may  be  that  the  bitter  tears  she 
has  shed  during  her  long  patient  nursing 
have  left  their  trace — tears,  not  only  of  sorrow 
for  her  lover's  sufferings,  but  of  contrition  for 
the  part  she  has  acted  towards  him. 

*^  Fanny  !  " — John  has  stood  in  silence  for 
some  minutes  beside  the  broken  pathway — 
*'  I  don't  think  you  and  I  will  quarrel  again  ; 
will  we,  darling  ?  " 

He  looks  at  her,  smiling,  with  his  deep 
loving  eyes,  and  she  tries  to  answer  brightly  ; 
but  the  recollection  of  that  foolish  quarrel  and 
its  ending  masters  her,  and  tears  come  instead 
of  words. 

''Don't  —  don't,  my  pet!"  he  whispers, 
softly;  ''you'll  spoil  your  sweet  eyes;  and 
they're  my  eyes  now — at  least,  they  will  be 
after  Thursday." 

Fanny  hides  the  eyes  on  his  shoulder. 
**  Don't  ask  me  to  promise,  darling,"  she 
whispers  ;  ''  but  I'll  try.  While  you've  been 
so  ill  I've  learned  more  about  myself  than 
I  ever  thought  to  know.  I  wonder  how 
you  find  anything  to  love  in  a  girl  who  can 
put  no  trust  in  herself!  " 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  John's  answer. 
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T  AM  in  the  navy,  and  I  love  my  profession  ; 
but  still  it  seemed  to  me  very  hard  to  be 
called  to  join  my  ship  two  months  after  my 
wedding-day.  Lucy  and  I  had  gone  through 
so  much  of  long-deferred  hope,  before  our 
happiness  came  to  us,  that  at  first  it  was  hard 
to  believe  in  it. 

I  am  not  finding  fault  with  long  engage- 
ments, but  they  are  more  trying  when  the 
man  is  a  sailor  than  when  he  stays  on  shore. 
Mine  was,  at  all  events. 

I  had  known  Lucy  from  a  child,  and 
though  I  saw  her  rarely,  I  believe  I  alw^ays 
liked  her  far  better  than  anyone  else  ;  but 
once  we  happened  to  be  staying  in  the  same 
house  for  a  fortnight,  and  dm-ing  that  time  we 
found  out,  somehow,  that  we  were  necessary 
to  each  other's  happiness. 

I  can't  tell  how  it  all  happened,  though  I 
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have  it  fresh  in  my  memory.  When  two 
people  are  getting  desperately  in  love  with 
one  another,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  put 
the  process  into  words,  so  much  of  it  works 
unconsciously. 

I  was  not  Lucy's  first  suitor,  though  I  am 
proud  of  being  the  only  man  she  ever  loved. 
I  see  you  laugh  at  this.  You  say,  ''  Poor 
fellow  !  he's  not  been  long  married  ;  and  what 
can  sailors  know  about  women,  living  apart 
from  them  as  they  do  ?  "  But  I  only  say,  in 
return,  **  You  don't  know  Lucy — she's  as  true 
as  a  sundial." 

She  lived  with  her  father  and  mother  in  a 
country  parsonage  not  far  from  Bristol.  She 
was  the  eldest  of  seven  sisters,  and  her  father 
was  a  poor  man ;  therefore  I  don't  think  he 
ought  to  be  blamed  for  encouraging  Mr.  Pem- 
bridge  at  the  parsonage. 

Ralph  Pembridge  was  the  head  of  a  great 
iron  firm  in  Bristol,  a  middle-aged,  fine-look- 
ing, fellow,  so  rich  that  it  was  a  wonder  he 
had  remained  single. 

I  am  obliged  to  tell  you  all  this ;  but  as  it 
is  not  the  story  for  which  I  specially  claim 
your  attention,  I  will  be  as   brief  as   I  can. 
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Mr.  Pembridge  and  I  met  often  at  the  par- 
sonage, and  Lucy  never  changed  her  manner 
towards  me  in  his  presence.  He  used  to 
have  a  very  lofty  way  with  me,  but  I  took  no 
notice  of  it.  "We  were  not  actually  engaged ; 
I  was  waiting  to  get  a  sliip  before  I  spoke  to 
Lucy's  father ;  but  we  understood  each  other 
thoroughly. 

One  evening  I  found  Lucy  in  the  arbour  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  crying.  I  have  never 
said  how  pretty  Lucy  was.  Pretty  is  hardly 
the  word ;  when  she  smiled  you  might  have 
called  her  beautiful :  the  change  was  won- 
derful. She  was  very  graceful^  and  she  had 
great  dark  eyes,  full  of  softness  and  of  fire. 
These  eyes  were  full  of  tears  to-night. 

''  What  is  it,  darling  ?  "  I  said. 

'*0h,  Tom!  Mr.  Pembridge  has  proposed 
to  papa  for  me,  and  what  could  I  say  ?  " 

'*  Of  course  you  could  only  say  w^hat  was 
right,  and  I  know  you  said  it,  darling." 

But  though  I  held  Lucy  close  against  my 
breast,  she  went  on  sobbing. 

*'  Papa  is  so  angry  !  and  he  never  was 
Angry  before " 

Poor  darling !  I   had   hard  work  to  pacify 
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her  ;  but  at  last  she  could  listen  to  me  more 
tranquilly. 

''  My  darling,"  I  said,  '*  we  mustn't  blame 
your  father.  Mr.  Pembridge  is  a  first-rate 
match,  and  I  am  nobody  beside  him.  But 
your  father  is  a  good  man,  Lucy  ;  and  if  I 
get  a  ship,  I  don't  think  he  will  refuse  you  to 
me,  spite  of  his  disappointment." 

I  called  at  the  parsonage  next  day,  and 
was  refused  admittance.  I  knew  that  Lucy's 
mother  favoured  Mr.  Pembridge,  and  I  went 
home,  feeling  miserable. 

I  called  several  times  after  that;  but  Mrs- 
Paget  was  a  clever  manager,  and  I  could  not 
even  get  admitted  to  her  husband's  study. 

I  wrote  to  the  vicar ;  I  told  him  how 
dearly  I  loved  Lucy,  and  how  soon  I  hoped 
to  be  able  to  make  her  my  wife. 

He  answered  me  courteously,  but  very 
coldly.  He  said  his  daughter  must  not  enter 
into  a  long  engagement ;  he  considered  I  had 
been  premature  in  addressing  myself  to  her ; 
and  then  he  ended  by  asking  me  not  to  seek 
her  in  any  way  without  his  permission. 

Well,  we  went  through  some  months  of 
misery.     Ah,   you  may  laugh,  you  prudent 
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middle-aged  fathers  and  mothers ;  but  it  is 
misery  to  loving  hearts — and  it  is  a  misery 
that  can  only  be  taught  by  having  suffered  it. 
I  suppose  it  makes  people  trust  in  God  and 
each  other  ;  and,  perhaps,  one  gets  into  the 
way  of  remembering  what  one  has  suffered  so 
much  in  learning. 

At  last  my  appointment  came.  I  managed 
to  see  the  vicar,  and,  after  much  talk,  he  gave 
a  sad  reluctant  consent  that  I  should  see  Lucy. 
^^But,"  he  said,  ''there  must  be  no  definite 
engagement ;  you  may  both  change  your 
minds  before  your  return." 

I  was  away  two  years  and  a  half.  During 
that  tedious  time  I  got  four  letters  from  Lucy. 
We  were  off  the  African  coast,,  and  yellow 
fever  and  ague  were  rife — we  scarcely  ever 
landed. 

In  one  letter  Lucy  told  me  of  her  father's 
death  ;  she  was  very  sad  ;  but  she  said  nothing 
about  changed  circumstances,  so  I  imagined 
there  must  have  been  some  provision  made 
for  the  family  of  which  I  was  ignorant.  The 
last  letter  I  got  was  still  more  sad ;  Lucy  im- 
plored me  to  come  to  her  as  soon  as  ever  I 
returned  from  my  voyage. 
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I  smiled  as  I  read  this  request.  **  Poor 
little  darling  ! — does  she  think  I'm  less  im- 
patient than  she  is  ?  " 

The  letter  was  dated  from  Clifton,  and,  it 
seemed  to  me,  from  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  watering-place.  But  I  was  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  thinking  of  Lucy  to  heed  this, 
or  to  speculate  for  more  than  an  instant  on 
Mrs.  Paget's  circumstances. 

I  got  back  to  England  at  last,  and  was  soon 
in  a  train  bound  to  Clifton  ;  and  after  a  journey 
-of  several  hours,  that  seemed  like  days,  I 
was  knocking  at  Lucy's  door. 

I  asked  for  Miss  Paget.  I  was  in  such  a 
state  of  excitement  that  I  took  no  notice  of 
the  maid's  perplexed  looks,  as  I  pushed  my 
way  past  her  into  the  dining-room. 

I  started  back  on  the  threshold  :  Mrs. 
Paget  sat  there,  and  beside  her  was  Ealph 
_Pembridge.  I  seemed  to  be,  as  the  saying  is, 
*^  off  my  head "  in  an  instant.  I  hardly 
know  what  came  next.  I  believe  I  glared 
defiance  at  Pembridge,  and  looked  bitterly  at 
Lucy's  mother. 

I  seemed  to  see  all  that  had  happened.  I 
knew,   by    intuition,   that     Pembridge     paid 
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the  rent  of  Mrs.  Paget's  house — that  to 
Pembridge  was  owing  the  superior  style 
I  remarked  in  the  arrangements  and  in  Mrs. 
Paget's  dress — and  I  ground  my  teeth  in 
despair. 

What  had  I  to  offer  Lucy  which  would 
bear  comparison  with  all  that  awaited  her  as 
Ealph  Pembridge's  wife? 

I  asked  for  Lucy ;  and  hope  came  back, 
and  courage  with  it,  as  I  remarked  Mrs. 
Paget's  confusion. 

*'  Lucy  is  staying  with  friends/'  she  said. 

''  Will  you  favour  me  wdth  her  address?  " 

Mrs.  Paget  was  a  small  pale  brunette,  but 
she  had  plenty  of  colour  in  her  cheeks  when 
she  answered  me. 

*^  There  would  be  no  use  in  doing  so,  Cap- 
tain Oswald.  My  daughter  is  paying  a  series 
of  visits ;  I  really  can't  say  where  she  is  at 
present." 

^'  That  woman  is  lying,"  I  said  to  myself, 
and  I  looked  quickly  from  her  to  Mr.  Pem- 
bridge. 

He  was  smiling — it  seemed  to  me,  with 
scornful  triumph — at  the  way  in  which  mj 
inquiry  had   been   baffled.      I   felt   that  if  I 
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stayed  there  any  longer  I  should  quarrel  with 
this  insolent  millionaire. 

I  went  out  of  the  house,  and  some  good 
angel  prompted  me  to  go  at  once  to  Lucy's  old 
home.  The  first  person  I  met  was  the  sexton, 
and  from  him  I  learned  the  whole  story — 
that  '*  Miss  Lucy  had  been  werrited  out  of  her 
life,  ever  since  the  vicar's  deathj  to  marry  Mr. 
Pembridge.  And  now  folk  do  say,"  he  ended, 
'*  that  she  have  left  her  home  for  good  and 
all,  and  have  gone  out  governessing." 

I  soon  found  out  that  '^  the  folk  "  included 
his  rheumatic  wife,  who  had  formerly  been 
Lucy's  nurse.  She  told  me  where  to  find  my 
darling,  and  when  I  had  Lucy  once  more  in 
my  arms,  I  forgave  Mrs.  Paget,  and  Kalph 
Pembridge  too ;  I  felt  in  peace  and  charity 
with  all  the  world. 

The  sexton's  story  had  been  a  true  one.  I 
found  Lucy  in  London,  staying  with  some 
friends,  teaching  their  children  for  the  sake  of 
a  home.  I  left  her  there,  and  went  back  to 
Clifton. 

I  told  Mrs.  Paget  that  I  was  in  a  position  to 
give  Lucy  a  comfortable  home  ;  but  at  first  the 
disappointed  woman  cried,  and  made  a  fuss. 
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'*  Well,"  I  said,  ''  you  have  only  io  con- 
sider it  in  this  way.  Time  has  proved  the 
strength  of  our  attachment.  If  Lucy  has 
not  been  tempted  to  forget  me  while  there 
was  no  definite  promise  between  us,  do  you 
think  she  is  more  likely  to  do  it  when  she 
knows  that  I  am  able  and  willing  to  make  her 
my  wife  to-morrow  ?  " 

'*  Lucy  is  sadly  disobedient  and  head- 
strong," Mrs.  Paget  sobbed. 

*'  No,  she  is  not.  I'm  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  " — Mrs.  Paget  looked  up  in  surprise 
at  my  flat  denial — "  when  I  tell  you  what  she 
says.  She  refuses  to  be  my  wife  unless  you 
consent  to  our  marriage.  Come,  Mrs.  Paget, 
you  are  too  good  a  mother  to  refuse  consent 
to  Lucy's  happiness." 

Mrs.  Paget  was  worldly,  but  she  was 
not  altogether  hard-hearted ;  and  I  went  off 
to  London,  and  took  Lucy  back  io  her 
home. 

Well,  we  were  married.  I  need  not  add 
we  were  happy,  but,  as  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning, though  I  was  glad  to  be  appointed  io  a 
better  ship,  still  it  was  awfully  hard  to  leave 
Lucy  two  months  after  our  wedding-day.     I 
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left  her  at  Bristol,   in  a  pretty  little  home 
within  a  walk  of  her  mother's  house. 

And  now  I  will  go  back  to  the  beginning. 
I  was  coming  home  at  last  after  a  year's 
absence.  I  will  not  tire  you  by  relating  how. 
I  wearied  of  the  long  separation — how  some- 
times I  almost  hated  the  profession  which 
could  thus  sunder  loving  hearts,  and  then 
again  felt  ashamed  of  my  own  weakness. 

I  had  heard  more  frequently  from  Lucy 
this  time,  but  I  had  not  received  a  letter  for 
quite  three  months.     In  her  last  Lucy  said  : 

*'  Mr.  Pembridge  often  comes  to  see  me.  I 
suppose  I  am  silly,  but  I  never  can  feel  at  my 
ease  with  him ;  and,  besides,  I  am  not  sure, 
darling,  that  you  would  like  him  to  visit  me — 
only  he  is  so  kind  to  mamma  and  all  of  them." 

I  smiled  as  I  read.  '^  Sweet  guileless  dar- 
ling !  "  I  thought,  ^*  even  now  she  does  not 
comprehend  how  entirely  I  trust  in  her  love." 
And  then  I  said  to  myself  that  Pembridge  was. 
a  silly  old  moth,  to  go  on  singeing  his  wings 
so  hopelessly. 

Coming  home  we  touched  at  Cape  Verde ; 
and  there  I  met  with  an  old  Bristol  friend — 
Captain  Tucker,  a  retired  Indian  officer. 
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He  had  just  come  out  from  England.  I 
fancied  he  looked  surprised  to  see  me,  and  I 
said  so. 

^*Well/'  he  said,  ''1  hardly  like  to  tell 
you ;  it  might  give  you  a  turn,  you  know  ; 
and  yet  you'll  hear  it  fast  enough  when  you 

get  to  England,  so  I  suppose " 

''  For  God's  sake  !  what  is  it  ?"  I  broke  in. 
I  only  thought  of  Lucy  :  what  might  not 
have  happened  to  her  during  these  months  of 
silence  ? 

Captain  Tucker  had  a  curious  nervous 
laugh  ;  it  sounded  singularly  out  of  place  with 
his  answer. 

"  Well,  it's  a  curious  mistake  enough  :  I 
heard  you  were  dead." 

I  felt  a  sudden  strange  spasm  at  my  heart  ; 
a  cold  clammy  terror  seemed  to  lift  my  hair 
from  my  forehead. 

**  Good  heavens!"  I  stood  a  minute 
gazing  at  Tucker,  and  I  fancy  there  must 
have  been  an  alarming  expression  in  my  face 
— he  looked  so  disturbed.  '^  Who  told  you  ?" 
My  voice  sounded  hoarse  even  to  myself. 
My  poor  nervous  friend  stammered,  as  he 
answered : 

VOL.  II.  T 
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*^  Well,  well ;  I — I  wasn't  exactly  told, 
you  know.  Your  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Paget, 
you  know,  showed  it  me  in  a  newspaper." 

'^What  paper?" 

'^Well,  that  I  can't  at  all  remember." 

His  nervous  ill -assured  manner  made  me 
think  he  could  have  told  me  if  he  had  tried 
to  recollect.  I  pressed  him  hard,  but  he 
assured  me  he  had  forgotten  where  he  had 
seen  the  report  of  my  death. 

**  Well,  it  is  fortunate  I  met  you,"  he 
said.  **  You  will  be  able  to  write  from  here, 
and  so  prepare  your  friends  for  your  return 
— it  will  be  like  a  resurrection."  And  he 
laughed  again. 

**  Yes."  But  in  my  own  mind  I  thought  I 
should  reach  England  as  soon  as  my  letter 
would. 

I  put  to  sea  again  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
the  surprise  of  my  crew,  who  had  counted  on 
longer  time  ashore. 

We  had  not  been  many  hours  afloat  before  I 
remembered  a  strange  omission  on  my  part  with 
regard  to  Captain  Tucker's  communication  :  I 
had  not  asked  him  the  date  of  my  death  ! 

I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  cabin  when  this 
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idea  came  to  me.  Even  now  the  mere 
thought  of  the  shuddering  dread  that  came 
with  it  breaks  me  down. 

I  got  up,  and  paced  my  cabin  rapidly.  I 
was  trying  to  shake  off  the  horrible  possibility 
that  faced  me,  making  my  heart  beat  almost 
to  suffocation. 

But  this  dreadful  possibility  grew  stronger 
every  minute.  I  sat  down,  and  grasped  my 
head  between  my  hands. 

*^  Oh,  God  !  better  I  had  died,''  I  groaned, 
'*  than  that  !  It  is  Pembridge's  doing ;  and 
if  he  hasn't  stuck  at  forgery  —  for  it  is  no 
better — hell  leave  no  stone  unturned  till  she 
marries  him." 

But  when,  at  last,  I  was  able  to  think 
more  calmly  over  it,  I  knew  that  Lucy 
would  keep  true  to  me,  living  or  dead. 

I  leave  you  to  judge  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  I  made  the  voyage  home.  I  want  to 
get  on  to  the  time  when  I  found  myself  at 
Paddington  railway- station  in  a  first-class 
carriage.  I  got  in  at  once,  to  escape  the 
sight  of  the  happy  bright  faces  about  me.  I 
slipped  a  fee  into  the  guard's  hand  as  he  let 
me  in.    **  Let  me  have  this  place  to  myself." 
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**  Well,  sir,  I'll  do  my  best ;  but,  you  see, 
being  Christmas  Eve,  we're  fullisli  already, 
and  at  Reading  we'll  most  likely  find  plenty 
of  passengers." 

I  was  in  such  a  mood  that  it  seemed 
to  me  if  any  cheerful  Christmassy  fellow- 
traveller  tried  to  make  me  talk,  I  should 
pitch  him  out  of  window.  Worry  had  added 
itself  to  my  other  torments — worry  planted 
by  Captain  Tucker's  last  words : 

**  After  all,  you  may  reach  home  before 
Mrs.  Oswald  gets  your  letter.  Mrs.  Paget 
said  her  daughter  talked  of  leaving  Bristol." 

If  I  had  had  a  mother  or  a  sister  of  my 
own,  Lucy  should  not  have  stayed  near  Mrs. 
Paget ;  but  I  have  no  near  relations,  and 
during  my  long  absence  I  felt  that  it  was  best 
for  my  wife  to  be  within  reach  of  her  own 
people.     Suppose  when  I   got  to  Bristol  I 

found  the  house  deserted.    Suppose No  ! 

I  would  not  listen  to  the  haunting  dread  that 
I  could  not  lay,  though  I  could  drive  it  away 
when  it  came.  It  was  strange  that,  amid  all 
my  torment,  one  fear  never  visited  me — the 
fear  that  Lucy  might  be  dead. 

It  was  not  cold  for  the  time  of  year,  and  I 
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had  not  drawn  up  the  window  on  my  right 
hand.  Once  I  thought  of  closing  it,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  intrusion  ;  but  we  had  passed 
Eeading,  and  I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  safe. 

**  I  know  this  train  only  stops  once  or 
twice  more,  so  I  shall  take  my  chance." 

Two  more  stations,  and  still  no  attempt  at 
intrusion. 

**  That  guard's  a  brick  —  I'm  all  right 
now,"  I  said,  for  at  the  last  station  there 
had  been  several  'people  on  the  platform 
waiting  as  we  came  up.  I  pulled  up  the 
window.  I  wrapped  my  rug  closer,  and 
nestled  myself  into  my  corner.  In  an  hour 
or  so  I  should  know  what  fate  had  in  store 
for  me — what  kind  of  a  Christmas  this 
would  prove  to  Lucy  and  to  me.  And  as  I 
pictured  her  sweet  face,  and  the  love  I  had 
so  often  seen  in  her  darling  eyes,  I  wondered 
at  my  own  self-torment,  and  determined  that 
all  would  be  well. 

For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  felt  as 
happy  as  possible  ;  and  you  can  imagine  what 
a  man's  happiness  is  at  coming  home  to  a 
fondly-loved  wife  after  so  long  a  separation. 
After  all  the  torture  I  had   lately  suffered, 
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and  the  picturing  my  Lucy's  grief  had  not 
been  a  light  part  of  this  suffering,  it  was  bliss 
indeed  to  be  thus  soothed. 

It  is  not  always  one  enjoys  a  reverie  while 
it  goes  on,  but  I  was  realising  the  happiness 
of  this  one  intensely  when  the  train  stopped 
again.  ''By  Jove!  I  thought  we'd  done 
with  these  stoppages  !  I  suppose  I  made  a 
mistake  ;    or  is  anything  the  matter  ?" 

I  looked  out.  No  ;  we  were  stopping,  all 
in  regular  course,  at  some  country  station. 
There  was  about  one  gas-lamp,  and  one  sleepy- 
looking  porter  with  a  portmanteau.  As  I 
looked  I  saw  the  owner  of  the  portmanteau — 
a  tall,  big  man — coming  out  of  the  booking- 
office,  and  making  directly  for  my  carriage. 

*'  I'm  glad  I  pulled  up  the  window."  I 
threw  myself  back  into  my  corner  and  shut 
my  eyes,  in  the  hope  that  my  pleasant  medi- 
tation would  go  on.  But  it  had  dissolved. 
I  felt  troubled — restless — just  as  if  some  evil 
were  about  to  happen. 

The  carriage-door  opened.  "  Koom  here, 
sir,"  and  a  muffled-up  passenger  got  in,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  far-end  of  the  carriage. 

His  hat  was  drawn  down  over  his  eyes,  and 
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his  coat-collar  was  pulled  up  to  liis  ears,  so  that, 
in  the  dim  light,  it  was  not  possible  to  see  his 
face  ;  but  I  felt  sure  it  was  the  tall  man 
I  had  seen  coming  out  of  the  booking-office. 

I  closed  my  eyes  with  a  sort  of  grunt,  and 
settled  myself  sulkily  in  my  comer. 

*^  Confound  him! — he  sha'n't  get  any 
fellowship  out  of  me."  But  my  corner  had 
grown  uncomfortable.  I  was  fidgety.  I 
began  to  think  how  strange  it  was  to  be  shut 
up  thus  alone  in  the  dark,  for  an  hour  or 
more,  with  a  man  whose  face  I  had  not  seen. 

In  echo  to  my  thoughts  the  lamp  overhead 
shot  up  into  brilliant  flame.  This  cheered 
me.      I  looked  round  at  my  companion. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  seen,  for  he 
leaned  back,  with  his  head  bent  forward  on 
his  chest  and  his  hat  still  slouched  over  his 
eyes.  His  rug  lay  across  his  knees,  and  he 
held  it  there  by  one  hand. 

He  had  drawn  the  glove  off  this  hand,  and 
the  light  concentrated  all  its  rays  on  it  as  it 
lay  on  the  dark  rug.  I  sat  looking  at  this 
hand,  and  I  saw  that  light  flashed  back  from 
it,  at  least  from  one  of  its  fingers. 

Do  you  know  that  strange  overmastering 
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sensation  which  seizes  you  on  the  brink 
of  a  discovery — a  sort  of  second-sight  that 
holds  you  breathless,  almost  paralysed,  while 
memory  is  putting  together  and  rubbing 
bright  links  to  the  forgotten  past  ? 

At  the  parsonage,  when  we  had  all  sat 
round  the  fire  together,  I  had  seen  light  flash 
out  in  precisely  the  same  way  from  a  diamond. 
And  I  remembered,  too,  that  Ealph  Pem- 
bridge,  the  owner  of  the  dianxond  in  question, 
had  a  way  of  holding  his  hand  droopingly,  just 
as  my  fellow  traveller  now  held  the  hand  I 
was  looking  at. 

I  remembered  that  Lucy  had  often  laughed 
about  this  habit  of  Pembridge,  and  had 
said  it  was  a  part  of  his  purse-proud  nature 
that  he  must  parade  even  his  rings  to  attract 
attention  to  his  wealth. 

I  had  a  singularly  keen  pleasure  at  that 
moment  in  recalling  Lucy's  merry  laugh  at 
the  expense  of  Ealph  Pembridge,  and  what 
seemed  to  me  an  absurd  fancy  came  into  my 
head — this  might  be  Pembridge  himself  going 
home  for  Christmas. 

I  leaned  forward  and  looked  at  him.  His 
height    and     size    tallied   exactly,    but  this 
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drooping  crouched  attitude  was  quite  unlike 
the  erect  self-satisfied  Bristol  man. 

I  suppose  he  had  been  looking  at  me  from 
under  his  hat ;  but,  while  I  still  speculated, 
he  raised  his  head  suddenly,  and  our  eyes 
met. 

It  was  Ealph  Pembridge.  And  now  that 
he  lifted  his  head,  and  looked  me  coolly  all 
over,  the  old  dislike  came  back,  and  I  won- 
dered I  had  not  found  out  sooner  who  was  my 
fellow  traveller  from  the  mere  atmosphere  of 
antipathy. 

And  yet,  while  I  looked  at  him  I  forgot 
the  fraud  I  suspected  him  of  having  executed. 
I  only  thought  of  getting  news  of  my  darling. 

'*  You're  Mr.  Pembridge,  are  you  not  ?  " 

He  gave  a  stiff  bow,  but  I  went  on  without 
returning  it.  I  could  hardly  get  my  words 
out  fast  enough. 

''  Are  they  all  well — my  wife,  I  mean  ?  " 

I  shrank  from  naming  her  to  him,  and  yet 
I  was  so  impelled  to  speak  that  the  words 
seemed  to  rush  from  my  lips. 

He  had  been  looking  at  me  steadily  ever 
since  he  raised  his  head,  but  now  he  stared  at 
me  with  a  searching  look  that  thrilled  me  ; 
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for  no  words,  I  think,  have  such  power  to  stir 
anxiety  as  a  fixed  silent  look  of  reply  to  an 
eager  question. 

'*  Your  wife  !  "  he  said,  and  then  he 
stopped. 

There  was  none  of  the  old  offensive  lofti- 
ness in  his  voice.  Instead,  it  sounded  to 
me  full  of  simple  wonder — such  a  tone  as 
might  be  used  to  the  sleeper  who,  suddenly 
awakening,  asks  for  the  gift  bestowed  on 
him  in  a  dream. 

For  the  first  time  there  came  to  me  a 
vague  dread  for  Lucy's  safety.  Then  a  sud- 
den curious  shifting  look  in  Pembridge's  eyes 
sent  me  off  on  a  new  track,  and  I  remembered 
Captain  Tucker's  news. 

'^  I  hear  someone  has  been,"  I  said  bitterly, 
'^  coining  lies  about  me.  You  didn't  expect 
me  home  so  soon,  I  fancy." 

I  tried  to  speak  slowly,  but  I  was  thirsting 
to  hear  how  Lucy  had  borne  the  cruel  tidings 
of  my  death. 

Pembridge  smiled. 

*' I  fancy" — he  echoed  my  last  words — 
"  that  you  would  have  been  wiser  to  stay 
away.  Captain  Osv/ald." 
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'*  No  doubt  you  think  so,  but  your  opinion 
does  not  trouble  me." 

I  have  said  before  that  one  of  the  things 
that  had  always  set  me  against  Pembridge 
was  the  lofty  way  he  had  of  sneering  down 
those  he  considered  his  inferiors. 

He  had  this  way  now.  And  as  the  light 
fell  full  on  his  face,  I  thought  he  looked  like 
an  evil  spirit. 

'^  In  this  case,"  he  sneered  still,  '^  I  think 
you  wall  find  opinion  united,  unless  indeed 
you  take  pleasure  in  son-ow." 

Doubt  was  more  terrible  to  me  at  that 
moment  than  the  most  awful  certainty  could 
have  been. 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  may  find  sorrow 
caused  by  your  villany,  but  the  sight  of  me 
T\dll  end  it  at  once ;  your  power  to  grieve  and 
torment  is  over." 

His  face  had  growTi  convulsed  while  I 
spoke.  He  struggled  vainly  for  speech  ;  but 
his  words  died  away  inarticulately. 

I  threw  myself  back  in  my  comer.  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  travelling  with  a  poisonous 
snake.  ^^  His  fangs  are  drawn,  but  he  is  still 
a  noisome  reptile." 
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He  was  looking  at  me  again  in  the  same 
searching  way.  Instinctively  I  felt  for  my 
revolver.  *^  He  is  twice  as  strong  as  I  am  ; 
if  he  attacks  me  I  haven't  much  chance — 
only  I  have  right  on  my  side,  and  I  believe 
rascals  are  generally  cowards." 

I  avoided  his  eyes,  but  I  kept  watch  on  his 
movements. 

Presently  I  heard  him  draw  a  deep  sigh. 

I  looked  up  involuntarily — there  was  quite 
a  new  expression  in  his  face.  It  was  deeply 
sorrowful,  and  again  the  same  cold  foreboding 
crept  over  me,  and  chilled  my  heart. 

^^  Captain  Oswald  " — his  voice  had  changed 
too ;  it  was  low  and  broken — *'  you  have 
called  me  hard  names,  and  you  have  cause  to 
think  that  I  have  injured  you ;  but  there  will 
be  no  more  rivalry  between  you  and  me —  we 
may  as  well  be  friends." 

He  looked  as  if  he  expected  me  to  shake 
hands  at  once. 

'*  I  don't  understand  you,"  I  said,  coldly. 
'*  I  can't  see  how  we  can  ever  be  friends  ;  we 
had  better  keep  as  wide  apart  as  possible." 

He  sighed  again.  Something  in  this  sud- 
den change  from  his  usual  swaggering  tone 
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roused  my  suspicions.  I  began  to  think  he 
was  leading  me  on  to  serve  some  purpose  of 
his  own. 

**  I  can't  understand  your  motives,"  I  said. 
**  You  seem  to  admit  that  you  fabricated  that 
account  of  my  death  in  the  newspaper,  and 
yet  you  pretend  to  wish  for  my  friendship." 
Then,  as  the  thought  of  Lucy's  grief  came 
back  to  me,  I  said,  abruptly,  ''  You  have  not 
answered  my  question  about  my  wife." 

Once  more  the  same  look  of  deep  sorrow 
came  over  his  face. 

'*  Have  patience — I  was  coming  to  that," 
he  said,  gently ;  ^*  but  I  was  seeking  to 
prepare  you.  Yes,  I  admit  that  I  acted  dis- 
honourably in  fabricating  the  news  of  your 
death ;  but  you,  of  all  men,  should  find 
excuse  for  me.  I  was  mad,  absolutely  mad 
with  love  for  Lucy." 

'^  You  say  this  to  my  face  !  "  I  half  rose 
from  my  seat.  I  felt  as  if  I  must  strike  him 
then  and  there ;  but  a  haunting  dread  with- 
held me.  What  had  happened  to  make  this 
proud  man  speak  thus  openly  of  his  rejected 
love,  and  offer  me  his  friendship  ? 

'*  You  asked  me  news  of  her  just  novv  ;  you 
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meant,  how  did  she  bear  the  tidings  of  your 
death  ?  " 

I  bowed  my  head,  too  absorbingly  interested 
to  interrupt  him. 

''  At  first,"  he  said,  *'  she  would  not  credit 
it ;  but  no  letters  came  from  you,  and  at  last 
she  gave  way.  Then  I  believe  her  grief  was 
terrible ;  but  no  one  knew,  for  she  hid  her- 
self up  alone — even  her  mother  was  not 
admitted."  He  paused  for  a  moment  or  two. 
''  I  only  guessed  what  she  was  suffering  by 
her  pale  sad  face,  but  I  believe  to  the  last 
Mrs.  Paget  saw  little  of  her  daughter." 

''  To  the  last  !  "  The  words  went  through 
me  like  a  knife -blade. 

''  To  the  last  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I 
stammered.      '^  Tell  me  all  at  once." 

He  put  up  one  hand — that  one  with  the 
ring  on — to  stop  me. 

"  Have  patience — I  am  telling  you  all," 
he  said  ;  and  I  felt  compelled  to  listen  in 
silence.  '*  I  went  to  see  your  wife,  and,  to 
my  surprise,  she  received  me.  You  need  not 
look  fierce.  Captain  Oswald.  I  soon  found 
out  why  Lucy  consented  to  admit  me.  She 
wanted  a  searching  inquiry  to  be  made  about 
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you — an  inquiry  that  could  not  fail  to  reach 
your  ears  if  you  were  still  alive.  I 
undei-took  it  willingly,  and  I  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  satisfying  her  that  all  hope  was 
over." 

He  paused  here,  and  drew  a  deep  breath — 
just  as  one  does  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill. 

''  Why  don't  you  go  on  ?  "  I  said.  ''  All 
this  suspense  is  needless  :  tell  me  the  worst 
I  have  to  hear." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  with  a  cruel 
inquisitiveness  as  to  how  I  should  endure  the 
woe  in  store  for  me ;  at  least  I  thus  inter- 
preted his  fixed  calm  glance,  and  I  answered 
it  impatiently : 

^'  Go  on,  for  Heaven's  sake !  Don't  you 
think  I'm  man  enough  to  bear  anything  ?  " 

*^  Ay,  but  how  will  you  bear  it  ?  I  don't 
want  strife  between  you  and  me." 

A  dim  glimmering  of  the  truth  came,  and 
kept  me  dumb.  Literally,  I  could  not  speak. 
I  felt  that  he  was  going  to  tell  me  he  had 
married  Lucy. 

*'  It  does  not  matter  how  I  won  my  way,"' 
he  said ;  ^'  but  at  last  Lucy  promised  to  be 
my  wife."     He  paused  and  looked  at  me,  but 
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I  did  not  stir.  ^*  This  day  fortnight  was  fixed 
for  our  marriage." 

I  started  up — I  felt  that  I  must  strangle 
him.  I  could  not  hold  out  any  longer.  I 
don't  know  what  I  said  ;  but  Pembridge  held 
me  off  from  him  with  a  strength  I  could  not 
resist. 

**  Hush  !  is  this  your  endurance  ?" 

There  was  more  sorrow  than  reproach  in 
his  voice — a  sorrow  that  nerved  me  to  listen 
to  the  end.  I  threw  myself  on  the  seat,  and 
covered  my  face. 

'*  You  think  that  I  have  made  Lucy  my 
wife,  and  that  I  am  base  enough  to  exult  in 
the  misery  I  have  brought  on  you.  "Well,  I 
don't  wonder  ;  but  you  have  not  guessed  the 
truth.  Three  days  before  that  fixed  for  our 
marriage  I  went  to  see  her,  and  I  learned 
that  she  was  dead." 

I  had  so  well  known  what  was  coming 
that  I  scarcely  stirred.  I  believe  my  first  sen- 
sation was  relief — that  my  darling  had  gone 
to  her  rest  true  to  me  and  to  herself.  Eut  as 
I  sat  there,  with  my  face  bowed  between  my 
hands,  nature  got  too  strong  for  self-control. 
I  forgot  all  about  Ealph  Pembridge  :  I  saw 
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only  Lucy,  my  darling  idolised  wife,  wasting 
slowly  with  grief — weeping  herself  gradually 
to  death  for  the  husband  she  had  so  dearly 
loved. 

"  And  there  was  no  one  to  comfort  her — 
no  one  sympathising  heart  to  answer  hers  !  " 

Sobs  burst  from  me — sobs  that  shook  me 
as  if  they  would  tear  me  asunder  in  their 
efforts  at  freedom  ;  but  no  tears  came  to  my 
burning  eyes. 

I  sat  for  some  time  in  this  tearless  agony, 
and  then  a  touch  on  my  arm  roused  me. 

I  looked  up,  tortured  at  the  interruption. 
Pembridge  was  bending  forward  to  me  ;  there 
was  a  tenderness  of  pity  in  his  face  that  held 
my  anger  in  suspense,  though  I  felt  it  within 
me  still. 

"  We  shall  stop  again  directly,"  he  said  ; 
**  we  are  close  to  Bristol.  Shall  I  guide  you 
at  once  to  Lucy's  grave  ?  '* 

I  nodded — I  felt  reckless  as  to  what 
became  of  me.  I  never  gave  a  thought  to 
my  luggage,  or  the  bag  I  had  with  me  in  the 
carriage.  When  the  train  stopped,  I  jumped 
up  ready  to  follow  him.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  this  could  not  be  the  terminus ;  it  looked 
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SO  dark  and  gloomy,  but  I  had  not  time  to 
look  out  or  speculate.  Pembridge  moved 
past  me  to  the  door. 

^'  Follow  me  closely,"  he  said,  *^  or  in  the 
darkness  you  will  lose  me." 

He  let  down  the  window  and  opened  the 
door.     The  night  had  grown  colder. 

**  Come!" — he  looked  over  his  shoulder  as 
he  stood  on  the  step — '*  come  to  Lucy's 
grave." 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken  when  he 
gave  a  long  despairing  shriek,  that  for  an 
instant  paralysed  me  with  its  shrill  horror. 
I  thought  he  was  falling  ;  then  I  grasped  at 
him  to  save  him,  if  that  were  possible.  My 
hand  closed  on  something,  and  pulled  at  it 
desperately.  I  threw  myself  back  in  the 
carriage  to  aid  my  efforts ;  but  that  wailing 
shriek  never  ceased. 

Good  Heavens !  what  is  this  ?  I  open 
my  eyes  wildly,  and  look  round  with  giddy 
dazed  senses. 

The  keen  night-wind  whirls  into  my  face 
as  the  train  rushes  on,  and  mingled  with  the 
wind  is  a  damp  underground  atmosphere.     I 
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am  standing  at  the  open  door  of  my  carriage, 
holding  on  by  the  arm-sling  grasped  in  my 
hand. 

That  is  all  I  am  conscious  of,  except  a 
hea\^  reeling  sensation,  confusing  sense  and 
memory,  and  then  I  feel  myself  sink  on  the 
seat  by  which  I  stand. 

I  rouse  up  with  a  feeling  that  my  eyes  are 
being  put  out. 

*'  Hullo,  sir  !  Wake  up,  please.  Bristol, 
sir  ;  here  you  are." 

The  guard  holds  a  bull's-eye  lantern  close 
to  my  face,  and  there  is  a  group  of  porters 
and  passengers  round  the  open  door  of  the 
carriage.  *'  How  came  the  door  open  ?  " — 
"  Has  he  had  a  fit  ?  " — and  sundry  other 
questions  buzz  round  me.  My  senses  come 
back  to  me  slowly,  and  I  recognise  one  in 
the  circle  of  peering  faces — a  burly,  red-faced 
porter,  the  patriarch  of  the  terminus. 

**Why,  it's  Captain  Oswald,"  he  says. 
''  Why,  Captain,  this  will  be  stunning  news 
for  your  good  lady." 

I  stare  at  the  man,  wonderingly.  My 
feeling  has   been  that    of    sorrow   at  being 
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roused  to  confront  my  misery  ;  now  a  new 
thought  comes. 

''Where's  Mr.  Pembridge  ?  Have  you 
found  him  ?     Is  he  alive  ?  " 

The  circle  fall  back  simultaneously ;  and  I 
see  the  guard  put  a  j&nger  to  his  forehead,  and 
wink  at  the  rest. 

My  red-faced  friend  touches  his  cap  respect- 
fully. *'  Lean  on  me  as  you  get  out,  sir," 
he  says,  in  a  low  voice  ;  ''  this  is  a  good  step 
down."  Then,  when  I  am  safely  landed,  he 
whispers :  "  Bless  your  heart,  sir !  haven't 
you  heard  Mr.  Pembridge  died  some  weeks 
ago?"     • 

Joy  did  not  kill  my  darling,  though  anxiety 
had  sorely  tried  her.  Lucy  had  never  really 
believed  in  my  death,  and  had  refused  to  put 
on  mourning. 

Ralph  Pembridge  had  himself  shown  her 
the  report  in  the  newspaper,  and  something 
in  his  manner  had  aroused  her  suspicions. 
From  that  day  she  refused  to  s^  him  any 
more. 

*'  It  is  strange  to  think,"  I  said,  ''that 
after    death  the  poor  fellow  nearly  worked 
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me  more  evil  than  he  ever  did  in  Hfe.  But 
for  that  arm-sHng,  I  should  be  lying  crushed 
to  death  in  the  tunnel." 

Lucy  shuddered  and  clung  to  me. 

"  But  for  Providence,  darling,"  she  whis- 
pered, ''  who  watched  over  your  fearful 
dream.  Oh,  what  a  Christmas  Eve  this  has 
been!" 
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